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Art I.—Narrative of the late Victorious Campaign in Affghanistan, 
under General Pollock ; with Recollections of Seven Years’ Service 
in India. By Lieut. Greenwoop, H.M. 3lst Regt. 8vo. pp. 
360. London: Colburn. 1844. 


Lieut. Greenwood, the author of this work, with military frank- 
ness informs us, that great individuals are often ushered into the 
world by strange events, but that none of these portentous signs, 
he believes, occurred at his nativity. 

The first chapter somewhat enlightens us on the character of the 
author—a shrewd, observant, prudent, firm, perhaps (like his coun- 
trymen) obstinate chap, who won’t know when he is beaten, and 
that is the sort of stuff of which a British officer ought to be, and 
we are proud to write, generally is, composed. To perfect his 
education his father sent him to Hanover, where, according to his 
view of the case, he learned nothing that he might not have acquired 
just as well, or perhaps much better, at half the expense at home. 
This is generally the case. The fondness for sending children 
abroad, is in parents what superstition is in ignorant men—an 
exemplar of the omne ignotum pro magnifico of Horace—exalting 
what we have not, and depreciating or abasing that which we possess. 
What large sums of money are expended in this way every year, and 
what in all times passed! But we are getting wiser, or poorer, which 
in the eyes of the philosopher is much the same thing, and this love 
of expatriating our progeny for the good of their understandings, 
though still stronger than it should be, is on the decline. And well 
that it should be so. 

Having given a very natural description of the exultation which 
he experienced on the receipt of his commission, our author pro- 
ceeds to speak of his departure for India, very properly deprecating 
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as he proceeds the dishonesty of those outfitters who arrogate to 
themselves a supreme knowledge of the oriental necessaries of 
young officers, the so-called necessaries being in most, cases utter 
superfluities and of no use to any one. If we add to these facts, 
that in numerous cases these extravagant outfits for young men going 
either to the East or West Indies, are procured at the expense of 
the other members of their families, we think that parents sending, 
or their sons going to India, should act upon what our author has 
advised upon the subject. But that is their business, not ours. 

We have next a bold statement of what shipmasters are on shore 
and what they are on board; of course some natural reflections 
suggest themselves to his mind on leaving his native land, and then 
the story of a shark makes up as pretty a little piece of Washington 
Irvingism as we have ever had the good fortune to read. It is that 
of a very nervous man, a passenger on board ship, who was near- 
sighted. To obviate a defect which Cassius and Gustavus Vasa, 
and Dr. Johnson, and Sir Joshua Reynolds laboured under, and 
which Conrad Gessner, Haller says, was the first to overcome by 
similar means, he wore a pair of gold spectacles. Some how or 
another, like George the Third and his ‘‘ intended” invitation to 
Whitbread to dinner, ‘‘ he remembered to forget” to take on board 
with him another pair hine ila lacryme. Now this fact haunted 
the unfortunate nervous gentleman with the solitary pair of gold 
spectacles on his nose morning, noon, and night. He reflected con- 
tinually that by some accident or another, by some unlucky peep 
over the taffrail, some unexpected gust of wind, or some unforeseen 
misfortune, he might lose his only friends the spectacles—then what 
accidents might not befal him! He might walk overboard! or 
down the companion ladder! and as to landing? Why he never 
could land—for how could he—a man that could not see an inch 
before him without his spectacles, venture to walk into a boat! 
Why the possibility was horrible—what then would be the reality ! 
Talk of Charles Lamb’s nervousness! why he was more nervous in 
his nose than Charles Lamb was in his whole body. 

In this very unenviable state of mind they arrived near the line, 
and those who have crossed it once or twice know whatitis. The 
very ropes go to sleep! and the nodding masts, weary and fagged 
by the oppressive weight of the lagging sails that cling to them, 
heave their heads as if they were bent on being broken; all things 
seem gone or going fast to sleep, and not even the usually consump- 
tive crow from the broken-winded cock in the Captain’s store is 
heard. 

In the midst of all this dulness and drowsiness, this prostration 
even of T’ather Neptune himself—that electric shout was heard, 
‘fa shark! a shark!” Even the consumptive cock held up his head 
and the drowsy porker, which lay on his couch in the long-boat, 
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grunted a sort of propitiatory prayer to the shark that he might not 
disappoint them, for well he knew that “‘ your lazy men are marvel- 
lous eaters” and “ take in viands as your boys kill frogs—because 
they have nought else to do.” Then he shook his long ears and 
thought of his fat sides—and squeaked—and slept again. The 
master on deck shouted for the steward, the man at the helm 
stamped for him, the cabin boy called for him, the fat boatswain swore 
for him, the passengers screamed for him, and every one, big or 
little, young or old, middies and what not, erecting themselves from 
their supination, simultaneously shouted “ ashark! a shark!” and 
rushed on deck. Among the rest the man with the gold spectacles 
—he even threw off his solemn terror and ran up the ladder. Every 
one strove to get a sight of ‘ the monster that had followed in their 
lee,” regardless more majorum of each other's feelings, or toes. -In 
the mean while the steward produced the hook, and the burly 
boatswain baited it. Now it was that anxiety was raised to the 
highest pitch, and as it frequently happens to those who on ordinary 
occasions exhibit but irresolution and timidity, yet when their feel- 
ings are excited by some unforeseen shock, unexpected news, or 
dreadful accident, suddenly throw off their natural imbecility, and 
display wonderful courage and conduct, the spectacles astonished 
themselves and their fellow-passengers by the prodigious efforts 
which they made to look over the bulwarks to catch a sight of the 
shark. As is usual with great men on great occasions, their efforts 
were crowned with success. They forced their owner to the side of 
the vessel; he came; he looked ; and lost—his spectacles ! 

As he looked over, wondering at the huge tail and glaring eyes of 
the ravenous fish, another passenger as anxious and as enterprising 
but less successful than himself, pushed from behind, and the spec- 
tacles that generally rode so gallantly on his nose, shaken by the 
impulse, forgot their hold and fell, and the shark gobbled them up, 
and what was worse, as if satisfied either with the nature or value of 
his prey turned his tail—the common unmanly act of sharks whenever 
they gobble any thing be it an alderman or an Alderney cow, and 
would not be tempted with anything more—no not even with “the 
little bit of pork” the boatswain had metamorphosed into a pretty 
little fish. Not he. Now whether it was that the spectacles opened 
his eyes to the trap, or that endued with that peculiar instinct in a 
high degree which enables sharks at all times to know when a man 
with *‘ yellow Jack” is on board, he had become possessed himself of 
the knowledge that keeping the spectacles would kill their owner, e¢ 
ergo, he would have him in place of the pork, our knowledge of 
ithyological matters does not assist us to determine, and unfortu- 
nately for the curiosity of our readers, Lieut. Greenwood has neg- 
lected to inform us. He has not however omitted to record the fact, 
that the fellow swam away under the counter immediately as he had 
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swallowed the specs, and refused the most tempting baits that were 
successively offered him during the day, while a breeze springing up 
towards evening, the gallant vessel stretched herself away over the 
fathomless ocean onward towards her course which ‘‘ far into the 
Orient lay.” 

But the unhappy man—our friend /ate of the spectacles, who 
shall describe his feelings 2? Who shall paint his despair? A painter 
despairing to represent the mortal sufferings of Agamemnon, covered 
his face with a veil, and left his admirers to fancy them. Another 
never getting beyond his canvass, represented ‘‘ Pharaoh in the Red 
Sea,” by daubing over three or four hundred yards of canvass with 
red paint. We shall not follow the examples of these men, nor 
that of a painter of more modern days, who depicted one of the wise 
men of the East, in a painting of the coming of the wise men to Je- 
rusalem, with a pair of huge spectacles on his nose, to hide his ex- 
cessive awe !—though the present veritable history might seem to 
warrant it—but borrow from our author his graphic description. 
We can however well conceive his resigned look, he of the lost spec- 
tacles—his melancholy lack-lustre eye, and nervous gait, and the 
desperate attempts which he would make every morning upon his 
little shaving glass, to find his nose !—And eat! How could he be 
certain that he was not about to put his fork into his eye, every time 
he stuck a bit of meat upon it; or what if he could not stick a 
bit of meat upon it? Then only fancy him while feeling for 
his spoon, putting his fingers into his neighbour’s mullaga- 
tawney! A choleric old Indian, with a big liver and a “ fretsome” 
nose—a being who entertained as cogent a terror of eating anything 
touched by another, as a Hindoo or a Brahmin would one of their 
own Brahminee bulls. A man who was a veritable fakir in his nol 
me tangere notions of exclusiveness—and the sequel? Or as bad, 
feeling for his handkerchief, and putting his hands into the pockets 
of as regular a dragon as ever guarded the apples of the Hesperides, 
or in groping about the cabin, pulling down the lamp, and anointing 
himself with the oil—or “ boxing the compass,” by smashing it to 
pieces? Or putting his drawers on outside his inexpressibles and 
ex route to his own berth, walk to that of a lady who had only drop- 
ped to pieces the day before, and all the others, young and old, with 
the portly stewardess at their head, holding a jury of ‘ good-looks,” 
‘mamma's noses,” and ‘‘ papa’s eyes,” upon the interesting little 
piece of humanity, who with the most determined contempt of their 
opinions, was striving, and kicking, and squalling to make himself as 
ugly or uglier than even nature had manufactured him! And then 
the—but that, no one can conceive—but fancy him turned out, and 
led on deck, and desirous of giving his eyes something like a chance 
of seeing, seizing the carpenter’s adze in place of the telescope, and 
nearly chopping off its owner’s nose, in the abortive attempt. Or 
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last, not least, determined to take the utmost pains to avoid being 
drowned in his own bason, by putting his face in it to wash, he 
substitutes the ewer, and fancy him like the ‘‘ Dog’s Head in the 
Pot,” in Blackfriars Road, roaring and bawling for help, with said 
utensil upon his Caxton wig, which has slipt down half way over his 
nose and mouth, and threatens to suffocate him! 

Fancy all this, and anything more ludicrous than even the acci- 
dents that happened to the bashful man, such as spilling the ink, 
wiping it up with his handkerchief, and then wiping his face with it, 
or scalding his mouth with soup, and seeking to cool it by raw brandy, 
or anything ridiculous and risible, as modesty in the Corn-law 
League; or Lord Althorp playing Psyche, or Lord Brougham Ham- 
let, and all will not do. Our friend was a doomed man, for the hallu- 
cination, or monomania, extended itself to the belief that a black- 
beetle was a police spy; and a junk of rope, the pope of Rome. 
Our Author speaks :— 


The nervous man was now in that situation which his morbid fancy had 
so often presented to him, and the first part of his presentiment having 
come to pass, he felt like a doomed man, and seemed to await the fufil- 
ment of his destiny, which he had persuaded himself was either to break his 
neck, or be drowned. He locked himself up in his cabin, became moody, 
reserved, and busied himself with arranging his papers, and making various 
preparations for his end. The Captain and others became seriously alarmed 
and attempted to rally him from this monomania, but all to no purpose: 
he shook his head mournfully when they attempted to laugh him out of it, 
and solemnly made answer that time would show that he was a doomed man. 
The wind about the line seldom lasts long, and after five or six days’ fair 
sailing, during which they ran eight or nine hundred miles, the favourable 
wind died away—the heavy sails again idly flapped against the masts, and 
again the usual listlessness which attends a perfect calm at sea, crept over 
the minds of all on board. One of the midshipmen who had gone aloft to 
see if he could descry a sail, or anything else on the vast expanse of water, 
on which they lay like a log, sang out that a shark was close to the vessel. 
Again everybody was on the qui vive, a hook was soon baited, and thrown 
over, andthis time greedily snatched up by John Shark. He was soon 
hauled on board, and the business of searching his locker commenced with 
the usual curiosity. The first thing they pulled out, were the gold specta- 
cles! They were speedily taken down to the hypochondriac below, and the 
change which the sight of them made on him, was miraculous. He felt, he 
said, just what a man would, who with a rope already round his neck, is 
reprieved at the gallows foot, and at once shaking off the fit of despondency 
and apprehension, which had clung so closely to him, he joined heartily in 
the laugh, which his former fears now raised among his fellow passengers. 
(pp. 283—25.) 


The Author subsequently tells us, that on board his ship they caught 
a shark, which on being opened, contained a newspaper in its maw 
of two days later date than any they had on board. But anecdotes 
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of a more startling kind are related of sharks, such as that of a water- 
man on the Thames, whose son was lost somewhere in the West 
Indies, and some months afterwards, a shark was taken in the river, 
the stomach of which contained a watch, subsequently ascertained to 
have been the identical one which the waterman’s son had purchased 
in London, before leaving that port. The circumstance also of the 
Slaver, which was condemned through the discovery of her papers in 
in the stomach of a shark, must be fresh in the memory of our 
readers. A slaver, or pirate, we forget which, being chased by one 
of our cruisers, threw her papers overboard, and on being overhauled, 
and nothing appearing against her, was allowed to proceed on her 
voyage. A short time after, a shark was taken at Port Royal, 
Jamaica, and in the stomach was found a ship’s manifest, and other 
papers, enclosed in a tin case. The papers were as perfect as the 
day on which they were written, and eventually led to the condemna- 
tion of the vessel. We have frequently seen, and once had possession 
of these papers, «>d think they are, (er at any rate were) in the pos- 
session of A. G. Fyffe Esq., stipendiary magistrate in Jamaica, who 
obtained them from the late A. H. Beaumont, Esq., who died lately 
at Chelsea, and whose brother, Dr. Beaumont, was one of the French 
conspirators, who so fortunately escaped from the prison of St. Pela- 
gie in Paris, in 1835.* 

We have a fair account next of Cape Pigeons, and Albatrosses, 





* Augustus Hardin Beaumont was a singular and very talented person. 
We believe an American by birth, but he had gone soearly to Jamaica, that 
he was always considered a native. He became possessed of the papers in 
virtue of his being the original proprietor of the ‘‘ Jamaica Courant,” a 
paper once of great, but unfortunately infamous notoriety. Beaumont fore- 
saw, and predicted, nearly every thing that has happened tothe West Indies, 
even to the confiscation of their property, by the passing of the Compensa- 
tion Act for enfranchising the slaves. Had his warning been attended to, 
much that now never can be recalled, never would have happened—among 
the rest, the terrible rebellion, or rather insurrection of the slaves in Ja- 
maica, in 1831-2. This extraordinary being was originally a lawyer’s 
clerk, but having started an extremely scurrilous paper called ‘‘The Trifler,”’ 
he was prosecuted for libel by several persons. Among the rest the Chief 
Justice (of Jamaica) Scarlett. This person, brother to the late Lord Abinger, 
had the indecency to sit upon a trial for libel, and almost advocate the con- 
demnation of Beaumont, while an action by himself, against him, was still 
pending. The illegal proceeding made Beaumont’s fortune, for the West 
Indians came handsomely forward and supported him. Scarlett never re- 
covered this blow. Beaumont was, however, a man of very extreme princi- 
ples ; a violent republican, and a professed duellist. He was out we think 
twenty times, and the last person he shot was a Mr. Stamp. With all his 
faults, and not a few vices, he was of a great use in raising the press of Ja- 
maica to its present justly respected condition. 
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the Flying Dutchman, and Turtle, which in consequence of being be- 
calmed they caught in the Bay of Bengal. The sailors cut their 
throats, and drank their blood, affirming that it tasted hke new 
milk! On making land, our author was disappointed with the long 
low bank of sand, so different from what he had pictured to himself. 
And he asked, could that be the fairy East he had read of 
in romance? At Saugar Island, famous for tigers, a boat came on 
board, which proffered straw hats and fruit forsale. We have then 
a tiger story, anda graphic account of the native servants of Diamond 
Harbour. 

This, however, must not be mistaken for a true or just character 
of the natives. Soldiers and sailors form the most incorrect notions 
of the inhabitants of any country which they may happen to visit, 
of any travellers in the world. They genecally, nay always, except 
their commanders, come in contact with the worst specimens of the 
people. In fact the respectable inhabitants, that is families, who con- 
stitute the bulk of the nation, of nearly all countries, avoid soldiers 
and sailors,and in no country more thanin England. In our colonies 
in the West Indies however, and in North America, the case is dif- 
ferent, for although the military are indifferently liked, and indif- 
ferently cared for, the officers and even sailors of our vessels of war, 
are always hospitably received, and entertained in the most cordial 
manner. 

Fighting his way through palanquin bearers, our Author and 
other “ griffins” locate themselves at Spencer’s Hotel. Next morn- 
ing they reported themselves at Fort William to the Commander, 
and delivered their introductory letters, which we are informed are 
technically termed “tickets for soup.” These several duties per- 
formed, they visited the Chinese Bazaar, where “ they were pounced 
upon by a fat Bengalee,” who was seated in his shop, and kindl 
proffered them segars and a glass of brandy and water each, of which 
they partook, and then laughed at the Bengalee. Against this con- 
duct socommon among British officers in all colonies, we must record 
our protest. Such conduct is unworthy British officers, they do not 
require the brandy and water or cherootsof a Bengalee, or any other 
bazaar man, and consequently should not accept of them, or if the 
do, it should be in a kindly spirit, and not in that of ridicule and con- 
tumely. 

The sketch of Calcutta is very cursory, being only a few lines— 
the flies are very numerous and are bred by the manufactory of 
sweetmeats in the open air—the bazaars are always thronged with 
people—gossipping—and the Brahminee bulls are intolerable nuis- 
ances. But the most interesting features are the Fakirs, upon whom 
more might have been said, and their various methods of contorting 
their limbs might have formed fine objects for illustration. But 
though we could have wished this for our own gratification, still we 
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have no right to complain, since the Author's labours are centred on 
the campaign of Affghanistan, and not on the superstitions or enthu- 
siasm of particular sects or particular nations. Nevertheless, the 
existence of such a race of persons as the Fakirs in a country under 
the rule and government of a nation like England, the least enthusi- 
astic in the world, is such an anomaly that the observations of every 
one are desirable—even a young officer who cannot be supposed, 
nor indeed is he expected, to give that attention to the subject 
which it demands. What is wanted very much both to medical and 
moral writers is a mass of evidence such as after a due examination 
and searching scrutiny shall set the question at rest, whether those 
cases of extraordinary suffering and fasting which have been related 
of these Fakirs, by authorities who can scarcely be doubted, are 
those of simulation or reality—and whether from such documents 
and opinions a theory could be solved which would enable us in 
Europe so to conduct and order our diet, clothing, and sleeping, as 
that not only perfect health, but an indefinite length of life could be 
attained. ‘These are mighty, these are serious questions, yet up to 
this moment nearly every line that has been written upon the Fakirs 
has been penned without a due consideration of the importance of 
the inquiry, or the astounding facts connected with anatomy, phy- 
siology, neurology, medicine, and chemistry, mixed up and incor- 
porated with the manifestation of that principle or property of the 
human soul or mind, which despising the allurements of the present 
condition of existence, looks stedfastly forward to a future state of 
rewards and punishment, amidst privations that astonish and suffer- 
ings that would deter the boldest of philosophers—the Socrateses 
and Zenos of the West—from advancing even to the vestibule, 
much less embracing the tenets or entering the fane of sucha creed. 
Reason recoils from the inquiry and imagination looks only at the 
preface. To suspend oneself by hooks passed through the ribs over 
burning altars, to hang up by the heels, or rest the weight of the 
entire body on some aculeated point only for a moment of time is 
terrible, is impossible to individuals even of entire nations. How 
is it then that we find these practices obtaining among a whole 
people, not for hours, or days, or nights, or weeks, or seasons, but 
years! and apparently without producing those effects upon their 
systems which similar observances would most assuredly produce in 
Europeans. How is it possible, we ask, that one man should fast 
for weeks—another for months—one should bury himself alive— 
that another should mutilate himself—that a fifth or sixth or seventh 
should submit to exposure to torrid suns and torrid dews—to the 
alternations of temperature and privations of every sort, kind, and 
description, in spite of the chemical forces that attack and the che- 
mical powers that oppose him? Howis he enabled to resist those 
physical laws that everywhere cry out trumpet-tongued to man— 
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“dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return?” We ask these 
questions—and how shall we have them answered? “ oe ee 
sleight of hand, credulity, superstition, or one and all combined 
(say the learned) ‘accounts or account for them.” Surely if they 
can be accounted for—they can be imitated, and if mitated, demon- 
strated to inquirers like ourself, desirous of “the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

Sometime since very extraordinary accounts were given to the 
European public of a Brahmin who could suspend himself in air, 
and of a devotee who could bury himself alive. This latter fact 
was attested by Lieut. Boileau. Both these accounts have since 
been contradicted ; but contradiction is not refutation, and latterly 
so many astounding discoveries in physics have come under our 
notice, that we almost cease to doubt anything. 


At first sight, who would suppose that the combination of certain plates 
of metal immersed in diluted acid, would produce the extraordinary effects 
which we can see daily demonstrated, either by the electro galvanic battery 
or the voltaic pile? Or, that the union and combustion of two gases should 
produce so great a heat as to consume iron, and reduce the diamond to its 
primitive elements? Or, that Hall’s hydraulic machine should overcome 
the laws of gravitation, and raise water in spite of its physical properties, 
simply by rapidity of motion? Or, that the violet ray of the prism should 
magnetize iron? Yet these are facts which no one ventures to question, 
because they are daily demonstrated? Or, shall we make any allusion to 
the daguerreotype, the electrotype, or the wonderful powers of steam with 
its strange faculty of electricity? Why therefore without inquiry, should 
we refuse to an individual [one of these Fakirs for example] the credit 
of possessing latent powers which are not common to all our race? All fish 
have not the power of the gymnotus—yet who doubts the power of the eel 
in the Adelaide Gallery to produce electrical phenomena? Does any one 
doubt the venom of the rattle-snake, of the Cobra de Capella, or of that hor- 
rid reptile, common near the mines of Choco, 1n South America, whose bite 
is instantaneous and frightful dissolution, when the body swells, and the 
whole frame in a few seconds is decomposed, and becomes a fluid mass of loath- 
some corruption ?—Anatomy of Sleep, p. 52. 


And this analogical argument could be continued nearly ad snfint- 
tum, nor would it force us to do more than investigate all nature 
and all nature’s laws (so far as the finite span of life would permit) 
for ourselves, and allow none of us to be seduced by eloquence, ham- 
pered by authority, hindered by prejudice, controlled by opinion, 
or obstructed by fear, in the ultimate conclusion to which the in- 
quiry should bring us. 

But is this done? Is this the spirit with which our philosophy 
—composed of the exoptables of political economists, statesmen, 
divines, physicians, literati, and critics, the latter assumed to combine 
all these several products of mind in one unbroken phalanx of cere- 
bral syncratism and exegetical didascalism—views and conisders, 
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examines and analyzes man? We think not. It views him either 
commercially or politically, psychologically or anatomically, scholas- 
tically or critically, as the case may be, but seldom (never?) as man 
apart from all these relations. Without these relations it is admit- 
ted he cannot be considered—but it seems always to be forgotten 
that man isa derivative from man as first created, and is what he has 
made himself and not what he originally was. We do not know if 
we make ourself understood—but further to explain. Suppose two 
bodies—soda and oil. ‘They are distinct bodies. Combine them 
and they become a new one—or soap. 

Now man appears to have been acted upon from all time by two 
forces, the external and internal world,—or the psychological and the 
physical. The result is, consequently, a being neither wholly of the 
mind (spiritual), or wholly of the body (animal), but composed of both 
the one and the other, and partaking more of the nature of the 
superior essence or more of the inferior animal, or that which it first 
was, and which it now is. May this be termed the centrifugal and 
centripetal motions of the soul and body ? 

Having premised this before we come to speak of the Fakirs 
mentioned by our author, we shall turnover the leaves of Liebig, and 
shew how this popular chemist has treated the question of extreme 
abstinence combined with psychological action, upon which we have 
laid no inconsiderable stress.* 


In the process of starvation, it is not only the fat which disappears, but 
also, by degrees, all such of the solids as are capable of being dissolved (are they 
not all capable of being dissolved?) In the wasted bodies of those who have 
suffered starvation, the muscles are shrunk and wrnaturally soft, and have 
lost their contractility ; all those parts of the body which were capable of 
entering into the state of motion have served to protect the remainder of the 
frame from the destructive influence of the atmosphere. Towards the 
end the particles of the brain begin to undergo the process of oxidation, 
and delirium, mania, and death close the scene; that is to say, all resistance 
to the oxidising power of the atmospheric oxygen ceases, and the chemical 
process of eremacausis, or decay, commences, in which every part of the 
body, the bones excepted, enter into combination with oxygen. The time 
which is required to cause death by starvation depends upon the amount of 
fat in the body, or the degree of exercise, as in labour or exertion of any 
kind, on the temperature of the air, and finally, on the presence or absence of 
water.—( Animal Chemistry, pp. 26, 27.) 


Here there is much that might be controverted. In the first place, 
though ‘the muscles are shrunk” in cases tending to eremacausis, 
they are not “unnaturally soft,” but are sometimes hard, rigid, and 
immovable, according to the very best authorities we have read of 
those Fakirs who have remained in one position for many years, and 


-— 





* Liebig of course makes no allusion to psychology. He treats the 
human body as a chemical body. 
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on so small a quantity of food as does not bring it into the category 
of Liebig’s causes of warmth or animal heat. That the limbs 
might, or rather will, become soft and even pappy in a moist climate 
is possible, owing to the deposition of dew, (we take the common 
theory of the deposition of dew), and not to the eremacausis— 
because did the softness depend upon this cause, then should the 
same effect be perceived on those fakirs of India, of whom we are 
now about to speak through Lieut. Greenwood. ‘“ The presence 
of water,” according to Liebig, will prevent ‘‘ decay ”’—eremacausis 
from taking place. We believe the contrary—death and decay are 
two distinct phenomena which he has considered as one and the 
same. Death is the absence of the vital phenomena—decay is the 
commencement of decomposition, or a change in the relative union 
of ultimate atoms. This may not be a perfectly technical mode of 
explaining the difference—but it may claim the merit of being 
intelligible. 

Such are the remarks with which we have deemed it necessary to 
preface the quotation that follows, and from which it may be 
gathered that we do not approve of the mode in which our Author 
has treated the question of the Fakir’s sincerity and power of 
endurance. 


T have seen a description of Fakirs who are in the habit of mutilating 
themselves in various ways. Some hold their arms uplifted and hands 
clenched so long above their heads that the sinews become stiffened, and 
they cannot move them down or in any other direction, and the nails of 
their fingers having grown through the backs of their hands, protrude three 
or four inches from the flesh, more like the talons of some wild beast than 
the nails of a human being. Some stand on one leg for a number of years, 
never changing their position, until by disuse they can no longer move 
their limbs. 1 saw a man near Gazeepore standing in this position under a 
. peepul tree; and the natives about the place informed me that he had not 
moved for 14 years. When I saw him his limbs were quite contracted, 
and were evidently ofno more use to him than if they had been made of 
wood. He stood like a statue and took no notice of any one, great as was 
the number of those who stopped to look at him. He asked for nothing ; but 
I suppose he was fed by the natives of a village adjoining.—pp. 38, 


A little before this extract the Author says—* a number of Fakirs 
or beggars are always to be met with in the Bazaars, These scoun- 
drels are generally those who, disliking work, take to begging as an 
easier mode of getting their livelihood.” (p. 38.) _ It is this passage 
which more especially provoked the remarks which we have offered 
on that flippant practice common to our British travellers, and in 
those who do not travel either, of speaking of the habits, religion, 
modes of worship, sentiments, and morality of other nations, and 
consequently of the sincerity of these voluntary penances. We 
have no more right to claim exclusive infallibility in these things, 
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than the French have to laugh at our “ gros” newspapers, or the 
Affghans to spit when they see a Christian. 

Much that follows in the work before us of marriage processions, 
usurers, bears, lions, tigers, and dak travelling, and wild elephants, 
horse dealers, hog-hunting, and “ bobbery ” packs, ducking, :hoot- 
ing, and Indian thieves, showers of fish, snakes, rats, wolves, ante- 
lopes, nautch girls, fire-works and ice-houses, though not new to us, 
and we presume to many of our readers, will, nevertheless, be found 
entertaining and amusing. 

We must proceed at once to Affghanistan. In January, 1842, 
the Author’s regiment was ordered to Meerut, which was hailed by 
them as the prelude to the march on Cabul. But in place of which, 
one hundred men and three subs, among whom was Lieut. Green- 
wood, were ordered to Saharunpore to guard Dost Mahomed. But 
they had scarcely set out when they were recalled, counter orders 
having been received to proceed at once to Affghanistan. All of 
course was confusion and bustle. The officers barely settled in 
their bungalows were turning out on all sides. Kurnaul was said 
to be their destination, but as they were ordered to leave the women, 
children, and invalids behind, they were convinced they would not 
halt there. The men were in high spirits, and no doubt spirits ran 
high in them, and the women of the 44th having called upon 
them “ to revenge their slaughtered husbands, every man responded 
to the call.” (p. 126.) 

Sardhanha was the first march. Here dwelled that amiable per- 
sonage the late Begum Sumroo: She was originally a nautch girl 
and married a French adventurer, who contrived to possess himself 
of one of the many independent sovereignties always springing up in 
India. This respectable individual doated on his wife—but she soon 
got tired of him, and rid herself of his presence, in a way, which is 
almost incredible but that it is Indian. Possessed of the sovereignty, 
this worthy woman displayed her genuine disposition in a number of 
eminent feats and acts, among others burying a slave girl alive who 
had offended her; and to shew further how comfortably an Indian 
princess feels on such an occasion, she sat upon the grave and 
smoked a pipe! But that was a transitory joy, a too fleeting gratifi- 
cation to the Begum Sumroo. She had found how comfortably she 
could smoke sitting upon (the cold earth intervening) the yet warm 
body of the buried girl. That was something, but not enough, so 
she determined to try how she could sleep, and “‘ caused her bed to 
be prepared, and absolutely slept upon the grave”! And this estima- 
ble lady, “‘the Begum, managed matters so well after her accession 
to the throne, as to be guaranteed in the possession of it, during her 
lifetime by the English Government” ! (p. 128.) 

The servants of the different officers now began to desert, which 
was of course very provoking to the officers. We think they hada 
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prudent presight of the pleasant dangers of an Affghanistan cam- 
paign. ‘They arrived, however, at Kurnaul “without losing any 
greatnumber.” At this place they learned they were to proceed to 
Ferozepore, the limits of the Company’s dominions. Twenty days 
were expended in this march, during which the army passed through 
Soodianah where our author witnessed the manufacture of cashmere 
shawls. At Ferozepore they found that the camels provided for the 
luggage were insufficient, and many officers in consequence lost all 
their luggage. On the 10th March they crossed the Sutledge under 
the command of Col. Bolton, 3lst. Regt. It is a muddy-looking 
river, full of sandbanks. The Seiks, whose government had provided 
the bridge of boats by which the army had crossed the Sutledge, to 
make amends we suppose for the outlay, plundered the luggage on 
every opportunity. Hearing that the garrison at Jellalabad were 
reduced to great straits, they made every effort to overtake 
General Pollock, who was near Peshawur with a large force. But 
this was no easy matter, as the camels which carried the baggage 
were instinctly afraid of water, and could scarcely be induced to go 
into the boat. A Seik envoy or spy accompanied the force. His 
name was Cheyt Sing, and a funny fellow he was. In person, short 
and punchy; with a large good-humoured face, and aroguish leer in 
his eye. He was accompanied by three attendants, and informed 
the officers of the mess that though his religion did not permit him to 
eat, it did not prohibit him to drink with them. To prove his sin- 
cerity, he got royally drunk, and volunteered a Seik song, but unable 
to recollect either tune or words, was carried out by his attendants. 
He thought the officers capital fellows, and condoled with them on 
not having been born Seiks! Some of the inhabitants of the Pun- 
jaub, through which they were now passing, bury their dead head 
downwards, because the world will be turned topsyturvy on the last 
day! The country, from the Sutledge to Shelum, isa fertile and 
valuable district. None of the squalid misery so frequently seen in 
the Company’s dominions was here visible. Even the common wo- 
men wore bracelets of gold, and the Seiks, generally, have a great 
deal of money. The Company, we suspect, after this information, 
will find out that they are a very treacherous race of people, and the 


gold—will change hands! Read how coolly our author talks of the 
Inatter. 


A campaign in the Seik country would be a more profitable concern than 
wasting so much blood and treasure as we have done in possessing ourselves 


: barren rocks and mountains. In Affghanistan we gave rupees for stones. 
p. 139.) 


Look out, Mr. Cheyt Sing! If you and your rupees are not proved 
shocking bad fellows by the Company, then we shall be surprised. 
No country but England would take such a country as Affghan- 
istanin gift. The revenue is only £30,000, and the campaign cost 
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£3,000,000, says the Author. But then the Company has 


discovered ‘ that the Seiks are a rascally set with a marvellous 
quantity of gold—and why should a rascally set be the custodes of 
gold ? 

Our Author then offers some remarks on Russia and the phantom 
invasion of India, that has so frequently haunted the brains of news- 
paper editors; like a very sensible man he treats the invasion as a 
bugbear. 

They arrived at the Shelum without any striking event, and were 
quite on classic ground, this being the river Alexander crossed in 
his night attack upon the camp of Darius. From the Shelum the 
country became barren with a rugged succession of hills. On ar- 
riving at ‘Tameeak they halted for four days. Three days’ march from 
the Indus they saw a curious conical building, which they learned 
wasbuilt by Alexander the Great, in honour of his horse, Buche- 
phalus. This river was passed by a bridge of boats. The next da 
they passed through the Geedur Gullee, or Jackall Pass, and heard 
that General Pollock had succeeded in forcing the Kyber Pass, and 
had marched on, to relieve General Sale. They arrived at Pesha- 
wur on the 2Ist of April. 

Peshawur is a fine fortified city, and was governed by an Italian, 
General Avitabili, who kept open house for the officers, at the ex- 
pense of Shere Sing. He was just the man to keep the city in good 
order, for he had a gibbet at the corner of every street, and “if a , 
man looked sulky he was strung up at once.” Pleasant place, 
Peshawur! we recommend the Opposition to pass a summer there. 
It will cool their ardour, if it does nothingelse. After being five 
days at this Gibbet city, they marched to Jumrood, a mile from the 
Kyber Pass. It was the most desolate spot the Author had ever 
seen—a large stoney plain bounded, or rather surrounded, by bleak 
hills. The view of the Fort of Jumrood, however, is very pic- 
turesque, if we may judge from the plate in the work. The Kyber 
Pass is thirty miles long, and the army about to force it was ver 
small. ‘They were fortunately not opposed, and when they had 
proceeded about three miles, the pass became wider. At Ali Mus- 
jid, which is eight miles within the Pass, they saw the Mahomedan 
temple of that name, and on the peak of a high mountain was a 
strong fort, the scene of many bloody encounters. Though very 
strong, like all mountain fastnesses, it is liable to suffer for want 
of water. Mr. Mackeson, who was employed upon some occasion 
by the government to survey this Pass, possessed himself of the fort 
by a coup de main, and held it witha few Affghans for a long time. 
against the attacks of the Kyberees. They were however reduced 
to great straits for want of water, which was at length obtained by a 
clever plan. ; 

The Kyberees are very solicitous of the bodies of their slain, con- 
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sequently whenever the garrison repulsed an attack, they secured the 
bodies of the dead. Macheson then beat a parley, and sold a single 
body for two leather bags or goat skins of water. Thus he 
kept himself and his men alive until food failed, when they 
escaped under cover of night, through the enemy, and arrived safe 
at Peshawur. 

We regret we must pass over the gallant conduct of a sepoy in 
rescuing an officer, asitdid not occur toour author, oron this occasion 
or indeed in the force to which he was attached. He was appointed 
to the 4th Brigade, under Col. Monteith, who lay a few miles off 
them, without their knowing it. After passing Ali Musjid, they 
arrived at a very narrow defile, a mile in length, which could have 
been defended by a very inconsiderable force, but the army passed 
through unmolested. The junction was effected, and they encamped 
at Lal beg Ghurree, twelve miles from Ali Musjid. The pass now 
became wider, but they saw a number of Kyberees on the hills 
watching their motions. About Lal beg Ghurree, they found large 
fields of standing corn, which were great prizes to the poor cattle, 
near dead with hunger. Of course, the Kyberees fired at the people 
plundering them, but few were hurt. The next day thev marched to 
Lundi Khanah. This pass was really frightful, and the author 
thinks it the worst in the Kyber. The next day they proceeded to 
Salpoora, and to their satisfaction bid adieu to the Kyber pass, with- 
out having suffered any loss but from casualties during the passage 
through its horrid throat. At Lalpoora, they found plenty of forage 
for their horses, and plenty of water, being encamped on the banks 
of the Cabul river. Here the author going out on a skirmish, 
nearly shot a sepoy in mistake for a Kyber. They had gone out to 
recover some camels that had been stolen, and succeeded not till they 
had shot five Kyberees. Their heads were cut off and carried on 
the bayonets of the sepoys into the camp. The Nawaub of Lalpoora 
was favourable to the English and rendered them many services. He 
saved the lives of Captain Ferris and his lady. They next passed 
through the Choota Kyber, but without opposition. Jellalabad, 
eight days’ march from Lalpoora, but through a frightful country, 
they reached at length, when the men of the 9th and 138th Regiments 
came out to see them march in, and.our author could not avoid con- 
trasting their well-fed and cleanly persons with that of the toil-worn 
corps advancing. 

Jellalabad is one of the most miserable looking places in the world. 
It is situated in a sandy plain and is naturally fertile, but the long 
war had played sad ravages with its agriculture. Akbar’s army had 
eaten up everything. The town is surrounded by a mud wall, 
strengthened by General Sale with a parapet and a ditch. 

The entire force under General Pollock, was now centered at Jel- 
lalabad, and they expected to march immediately—but they remained 
mcamp, days, and then weeks—10,000 fighting men and 50,000 
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camp followers! And such was the heat, that they dug caves under 
ground to shelter themselves. The camels and other animals died 
in hundreds, and the stench arising from their bodies, and the filth 
of such an immense camp was intolerable. Millions of flies filled 
the air—it was impossible to get a moment’s rest for them. Provi- 
sions were bad and scarce, and the price of corn was enormous—such 
as would have broken the heart or the humbug of a Corn-Law 
Leaguer. Sickness commenced, and now the army felt the full force of 
the folly of the war. They complained that they were brought there 
to die like dogs, when they might have died like men before the 
enemy. They had sand storms too—but not a throat to cut—but 
twice a week to rouse them from their torpor, they had an earth- 
quake ; when, of course, the roofs of the subterranean dwellings fell 
in. When those who slept in tents and preferred superterranean to 
subterranean dwellings, rose in the morning, they found their beds 
covered an inch with dust. One little incident did occur to enliven 
the army of 10,000, and camp followers of 50,000—a man of the 
51st Regiment was cut up, or down, which ever way we take it, by 
an Affghan. Supplies of every kind now became scarce, and liquors 
and wines were sold by auction at a frightful price. Wine, brandy, 
and beer fetched 20s. a bottle! Sugar 6s. and tea 34s. per lb. But 
then there was some comfort to the army,—“ the Jellalabad garrison 
had tasted nothing of this for upwards of a year !” 

They were in this very unpleasant state, when the 4th Brigade 
were ordered to Pesh Bolak, to bring the Shinwarrees and some 
other hostile tribes to their senses, id est, by knocking out their 
brains. Pesh Bolak is three marches from Jellalabad, and they 
marched on 17th June,—on 20th they were at Goulai, three miles 
from Pesh Bolak. “ The people of that place were very penitent for 
their misconduct, and I believe gave asum of money to be let off.” 
The Goulai people, however, very wisely made themselves scarce, 
“leaving numberless forts and villages at our mercy. These we pulled 
down and utterly destroyed. Their wells, by means of which they irrigated 
the land, were blown up with gunpowder, and rendered useless. These 
people livedin a great measure on dried mulberries, as the land would not 
produce sufficient corn for their consumption. There were beautiful topes 
(woods ) of mulberry trees around the fort. Every morning and evenin 
two companies from each regiment were sent out to cut them down 
(p. 178—9.) 

This they found a troublesome duty, so they took the Yankee 
plan of barking.—The Author says,— 


We found out that by cutting rings through the bark into the heart of 
the tree, * it was as effectually destroyed as if cut down, and it was a more 





* The mere cutting the bark, that is removing even half an inch of bark, 


all round, would have been sufficient, without cutting into the heart of the 
tree. 
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expeditious plan as well as lighter work. It was therefore adopted after 
the first few days. We became quite adepts in the work of destruction, and 
a greater scene of devastation was perhaps necer beheld. (p. 179.) 


This is something horrible. It is worse than savage—for savages 
generally spare the groves and fruit trees of their enemies—but 
here British troops under a British commander became Yankee 
settlers, and barked trees in the distant country of Goulai, merely 
because the Goulaians had not, or would not give them, gold! ‘Then 
this is the secret of Indian war—‘t Pay me and your bungalow is 
safe—refuse, and I burn it.” Is this the conduct of our troops in 
India, and which we are called upon to designate “ glorious?” Had 
the people of Goulai taken 10,000 rupees to the brigade, as did the 
people of Pesh Boluk, their fruit trees and forts would have been 
spared. We record our most unqualified disgust and horror of this 
infamous proceeding, for which, however, Lieut. Greenwood is no 
more answerable than for the delay at Jellalabad. A soldier only 
does his duty when he obeys his crders, and Lieut. Greenwood 
did no more; but it was a savage and mean revenge. 

From Goulai, the detachments marched after the manner of the 
French at Algeria—making short marches in various directions, and 
levying contributions. ‘They lived now in clover, shifting their 
ground continually, the scene being diversified by the burying of 
two of the brigade, a captain anda private, over whose graves 
they picketted horses to prevent the Affghans from disinterring the 
bodies; however, they found them out and hung them up on two 
trees, at which we can express no surprise. Having exhausted the 
country in one direction, they commenced in another, and proceeded 
to Mazeena, which is eight miles from the strongholds of the 
Shinwarrees. These are a very independent tribe, and being a little 
stronger and more likelv to resent the cutting down of their mul- 
berry trees, they were treated somewhat more civilly. Five hun- 
dred men were sent under Capt. Willis, 31st Regt., to reconnoitre, 
and in a couple of hours were welcomed by a volley of musketry 
from the Shinwarrees. They returned to the camp in the evening, 
not without discomfitting the Shinwarrees, and mecting with a 
heavy loss) The next day they were attacked in force, and 
as might have been expected, the brave Affghans were driven 
out of their valley, and from mountain to mountain—their forts, 
houses, stores, and mulberry trees (if they had any) being burned 
or destroyed. 

We have next a singular and curious story of a shot at some 
Affghans, especially a piper dancing on the top of a hill, by Captain 
Abbot with a mortar. The party were just within range, when dis- 
charging a shell it fell among them and spoiled their dancing, for it 
knocked the piper and twenty of them on the head. ‘The hill upon 
which this shot took effect is now called “ Piper’s Hill.” 

P 
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The loss of the $lst was considerable, and Lieut. Greenwood 
feelingly deplores the death of a gallant young officer of that corps in 
the person of Mcllveen, who was shot through the heart in endea- 
vouring to storm a sungah or fort. There were but four un- 
wounded soldiers with hiin, and he sat on a stone and said,— 


“ They are too strong for you now, men. They will come at you 
directly ; you had better retreat. Do not encumber yourselves with my 
body ; but take my sword. TI should like that to be sent to my mother. I feel 
very weak.” 


With these words he fell back and died. Thus was expended 
the life of a glorious and promising young fellow. It is soothing 
at least to the bosom of his mother to know that his body was borne 
off by his galiant men, and that he received the rites of sepulture 
from the hands of those who had seen him die like a British officer. 

The Shinwarrees, in addition to the destruction of all their 
strongholds, lost nearly the whole of their chiefs. Sekunder Khan 
was only saved by being absent with Akber Khan, but his whole 
family were destroyed. ‘Thus humbled, nay, almost destroyed, they 
sent in their submission, which was accepted. Immediately after, 
they were recalled, much to their sorrow, to Jellalabad, after a six 
weeks’ razée:. They smelt the camp along way before they came to 
it—this was pleasant. They got into camp on 3rd August, and 
found the men looking like ghosts and dying as fast as they could, 
having nothing else to do. Lieut. Greenwood himself suffered from 
jaundice, which was much aggravated by letters from Europe in- 
forming him of the death of a beloved sister. Soon after, he heard 
of the death of his father, which he felt most acutely. He was seized 
with fever, which probably would have terminated fatally, but orders 
arrived to break up the camp and march on Cabul, and rescue the 
prisoners in the hands of Akber Khan. Cabul was then to be de- 
stroyed. We think with Lieut. Greenwood, that much time was 
wasted at Jellalabad—but might there not have been a reason for 
this delay? Our author was still weak when he marched on the 
23rd August, but a week’s halt at Futtiabad restored him to health 
and spirits. Here Capt. Marshall died, and a company being va- 
eant, Lieut. Greenwood was appointed to it. The army divided 
itself at Futtiabad into two divisions—the first under command of 
General Pollock in person; the second under General McCaskill. 
From Futtiabad they proceeded to Gundamuck, where the road 
became difficult and was commanded on all sides by heights. 
Here an entrenchment was formed in which some native troops 
were lett in order to keep the road open. Gundamuck was the last 
place where they could procure fodder for their beasts, for the next 
eight marches lay through a succession of formidable passes, without 
vegetation of any kind. To carry eight days’ food for 60,000 men 
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and 14,000 horses! must have been a serious matter. Here must 
have been a line of baggage to protect! 


When it is considered that in many places one camel only could go 
at a time, the difficulty and danger of these marches may be imagined. 
For hours and hours sometimes would the baggage animals be jammed 
together in some of the narrow gorges, without progressing an inch on the 
way. A march here of ten miles, generally took us twelve or fourteen 
hours, and the rear guard was frequently twenty-four hours in performing 
the distance. (p. 191.) 


Such then were the difficulties to be overcome merely in_ the 

march; but the second division, owing to its inferiority in numbers, 
was subjected to furious attacks of the Affghans, from which they 
suffered severely. We approach now the scene of that horrid 
tragedy, the shrieks of which still ring in the ears of Europe. Here 
we shall let the Author speak for himself. 


Near Gundamuck, on the right of the road, is the hill on which the re- 
mains of the unfortunate 4 4th made their last stand. The sepoys, who 
composed the principal foree of General Elphinstone’s army, had nearly all 
sunk under the hardships which they experienced, or were killed by the 
enemy long before arriving at this place. The wreck of the army, which 
consisted of about one hundred and seventy men, principally Europeans, 
being unable to proceed further, determined to come to bay here, and sell 
their lives as dearly as they could. They had, I heard, but two cartridges 
among them, and with these two of the advancing enemy were sent to their 
last account. The others poured upon the exhausted and worn-out soldiers 
by thousands, and after a bloody conflict the enormous numerical superiority 
of the Affehans gave them the victory. Every one of this gallant remnant 
of the army was ‘killed, excepting Captain Souter, and a drummer of the 
44th. The gallant Captain Souter preserved his life by having saved the 
colours of hisregiment. He had them wrapped round his body, and an 
Affghan chief taking him from his extraordinary trappings to be a person of 
great distinction, ordered his life to be spared, thinking probally to get here- 
after a good ransom for his prisoner. On unwrapping the colours from his 
body afterwards, Captain Souter found they had twice saved him from death, 
two bullets having been lodged in the folds of the silk. When opposite the 
hill, the column was impeded for some time, the guns having stuck fast; 
and, while the men were getting them to rights again, I ascended the emi- 
nence to see the remains of the eallant fellows who had fallen there. The 
hill was very steep, covered with large masses of stone, and diflicult of 
ascent. Had they possessed ammunition they might have made a stand for 
some time onit. The top of the hill was thickly strewed with the bodies of 
the slain. Some were mere skeletons, while others were in better preservation. 
Their hair was still on their heads, and their features were perfect although 
discoloured. Their eyes had evidently been picked out by the birds of prey, 
which, wheeling in endless gyrations above my head, seemed to consider me 
an intruder on their domain. On turning the corner of a large rock, where 
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five or six bodies were lying in a heap together, a vulture which had been 
banquetting on them hopped carelessly, to a little distance, lazily flapping 
his huge wings, but too indolent to fly. He was evidently gorged with his 
horrid meal; and, as the foul bird gazed listlessly at me, I almost fancied 
him the genius of destruction gloating over his prey. I turned from the 
sickening sight with a sad heart, but a stern determination to lend my best 


efforts towards paying the Aflghans the debt of revenge we owed them. 
(pp. 191—194.) 


The army arrived at Soorkab, the first march from Gundamuck— 
they had seven other long and dreary marches yet to perform, 
carrying every blade of provender—about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, without molestation; and when they halted, the rear guard 
of the first division had not moved from their encampment. The 
next morning they moved towards Jugdulluck. This was a 
most difficult march, and General McCaskill, too ill to sit on 
horseback, was carried in a litter, the command devolving upon Briga- 
dier Monteith. 


Jugdulluck is about fourteen miles from Soorkab. The first three miles 
of the road is over a range of hills by a winding and very narrow and rocky 
path. It then continues for about eight miles through a formidable pass, 
but not what is generally called the pass. This devil’s cleft turns off to the 
left at almost a right angle with the road, and was the most terrific place I 
had then ever beheld. There is a steep descent into the mouth of it; and 
from the gloom and darkness in which the narrow and formidable gorge is 
veiled, it would require no great effort of the imagination to fancy it the 
regular road to the infernal regions. The Ghilzees attacked us in great 
force on the way, and kept up a sort of running fight during the whole 
march. At the mouth of the ‘‘ descensus averni’’ or the pass, is a small 
plateau of level ground, to command which, sungahs (forts) had been erected 
by the enemy on some neighbouring hills. When we had arrived at this 
place, beating the Ghilzees before us, it was getting very late in the day, 
and we could make out by the continual heavy firing behind us, that our 
rear-guard was very hotly pressed by the enemy. As night was closing in, 
our gallant brigadier, with his usual penetration, foresaw that our little rear- 
guard would be placed in a very perilous situation, while the baggage ani- 
mals were defiling through the pass, and would not, from the smallness of 
the numbers, be able to protect the long line of baggage from the attacks of 
the enemy. He, therefore, most judiciously halted the main body on this 
plateau, and ordered the baggage to be taken immediately through the pass 
after the advanced guard. _I was sent by a subdivision to take possession 
of asungah on the hill to the left of the road, and my subaltern with the 
like force to take thatto the right. | By these means, the rear-guard being 
largely reinforced at the mouth of the pass, could easily keep the enemy off, 
while the advanced guard protected the kaggage into camp. From the 
sungah of which I had taken possession, I could see our gallant little rear- 
guard under the command of Colonel Bolton, of the 31st regt., coming 
leisurely along the road in rear of the longline of camels, literally envel- 
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oped in fire and smoke. Clouds of Ghilzees were following it up, and the 
rattling of their jezails was incessant. Ever and anon a party of the 
soldiers would be sent out, and I could see them driving the enemy before 
them like sheep. They, again, however, returned to the attack as soon as 
the pursuit was discontinued, and although numbers of them were continu- 
ally dropping under the well-directed fire of our men, still they came on like 
so many devils. Their ferocious yells might be heard above the din of the 
battle ; and, had not the main body of our division been halted where it 
was, our brave fellows who composed the rear-guard would have been 
placed in a critical position, the enemy outnumbering them in the propor- 
tion of more than twenty toone. In about two hours, the whole of the 
baggage was got through, while we kept the enemy off by a constant fire 
on them from our position. The rear-guard having effectually routed the 
Affghans, with whom they had so long sustained the arduous and bloody 
contest sous I have endeavoured to describe, effected its junction with us. 
(pp. 195—8 


They were then formed in column of march, and giving the Ghil- 
zees a farewell volley, entered the pass. 


T shall never forget the sight I saw here. The poor fellows, who had fallen 
in Elphinstone’s reteat, lay together i in heaps. Zhe bodies absolutely choked 
up the narrow pass, and our men were marching ina pulp of human matter. 
It was impossible to avoid treading down the dead, who were lying in hun- 
dreds in the road; the caves on either side were also full. The bodies 
were in extraordinary preservation: the features of several of the slain 
being recognised as those of old friends by many of our officers and 
men. war !') This pass is exceedingly narrow, in some places not more than 
ten feet broad. As we were marching along about half way through the 
pass, a volley was poured in upon us by a number of Ghilzees, who had 
again collected on the heights, and several of our men dropped. <A most 
furious action now commenced ; but the Affghans having been disheartened 
by the loss which they had suffered, during the former part of this hotly 
contested march, soon gave way, and molested us no more, except by a few 


occasional long shots. (pp. 198—9.) 


Such were the horrors of the Jugdultuck pass—a passage which 
we will venture to say is not parallelled i in any other campaign, not- 
withstanding that a regular was opposed to an irregular army. Here 
courage and courage alone seems to have won the day, for how could 
generalship be display ed in a ravine ten feet wide? The next 
morning the march was continued towards Kutasung, and the army 
had to contend with no trifling enemy. On all sides they fired 
upon our men, and many were the narrow escapes with which these 
brave fellows met—that of Lieut. Shaw in particular, who, having 
taken his musket from a wounded soldier who was obliged to walk, 
there being no means of conveying him, a ball struck the stock, and 
broke it in two. Had the musket not been on his shoulder he must 
have been shot through the neck. They passed the barrier raised 
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by the Affzhans to prevent the progress of General Elphinstone’s 
army. The bodies of the dead were lying about in all directions, 

horr: ‘bly mutilated. In one place 1,50 lay—men, women, and 
children, stripped, ready food tor the vultures. — By a foreed march, 
which seems to have been very severe, not only on account of the 
incessant firing of the enemy, but the fatigue aud loss attendant on 
it,—for they were obliged to shoot one clep thant, sixty-five camels, 

and fifty-five bullocks, and destroy a quantity of provisions, —they 
reached the valley of Vezcen. ‘The foreed march, however, seems 
to have been worse than useless, for the whole army was obliged to 
halt next day, the cattle being completely knocked up. During 
the day the piquets were sharply handled by the enemy, but a 
daring and successful night attack taught them that the Feringees. 
were men not easily to be put off when ‘they had a mind toa thing. 

In this night attack Licut. Greenwood was engaged. He makes no 
mention of his own actions, but doubtless they were as gallant as 
those of Lieut. Montgomery, who not only fought nobly hand to 
hand with the enemy, and, severely wounded, refused to be put on 
the sick list, but actually commanded the company the next day. 

It was eleven, p.m. when our Author was sent out on the attack, 

and returned to camp about half-past twelve. At half-past one, 

the Affyhans made a counter attack, when all were turned out, and 
they were quickly driven back. By three o’clock the fire of the 
enemy began to slacken, and by day-break they had disappeared. 

The advanced guard was under Sir R. Sale, and the march was of a 
very harrassing description, being a defile over seven hills about 
7,800 feet above the level of the sea. The army moved forward in 
column of sections according to seniority of regiments, and entered 
the pass without any indication of an enemy. This quiet, however, 
did not continue long. About two miles from the entrance of the 
defile a sheet of flame suddenly opened upon them from both sides, 
and a thousand balls plunged among them. The enemy was in great. 
force, and the men began to drop. The 13th regt., however, 
stormed the heights on the right, and the 9th and 3ist those on 
the left. Off they weat—the ‘hill was precipitous, but the enemy’s 
shot were so many spurs, and in a short time they were up andat 
them. The fire was tremendous—the enemy numerous—and 
seemed determined to stand. But it was but . moment. The 
British bayonet bore all before it, and the brave Affzhans in count- 
less numbers, borne down bodily by our men, rolled life less corpses 
down the mountain-side. Such smoke and confusion,” says the 
author, ‘Sas preceded tiis charge, I never witnessed before or since ; 


scarcely could | see a yard on either side.” This was the battle of 
Tezeen. The 13zh also carried the hill, but ten thousand Affghans 
still kept up a smart and ugly cross fire, which did great mischief. 
Numerous instances of individual courage are given, especially at 
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p. 220 and 221, but we can barely allude tothem. The enemy, 
routed by the advanced and main body, mace a most furious attack 
upon the rear guard, but they met with no better success, and find- 
ing the day lost they dispersed on all sides. So complete was the 
route, that Akber Khan himself escaped from the field with but a 
single horseman out of the twenty thousand who obeyed his fiat in 
the morning! In this engagement it was that Major Skinner of 
the 31st regt. so gallantly distinguished himself, beating off with 
great loss a detachment of the enemy five times his force. He died 
snbsequently on the Himalayah Mountains, whither he had gone 
after the campaign, in search of health. The road was covered 
with the bodies of Elphinstone’s army, and those of the Affghans 
who had fallen that day. After passing the last hill, they came 
upon the Tarekee Tungee, a defile not mure than two hundred 
yards in length, but completely choked with dead bodies! ‘ The 
stench was horrible,” says the author, “and though we had in 
a great measure become accustomed to tliat sort of thing since 
we left Gundamuck, it was here absolutely insupportable.” (p. 
227.) 

They arrived at Khoord Cabul late at night, where our author, 
inno very placable mood, was sent on piquet in the Cabul road. 
As he had been up the whole of the preceding night, and as he 
had fought all day, and in that condition in which it has been said 
it is impossible for an Englishman to fight, namely, with an empty 
stomach,—we do not wonder that he ‘‘ never was in worse humour 
for anything of the kind in his life. Off he started, however, and 
having planted his sentries, he and his friend Pollard had “ some 
huge lumps of half-burnt flesh” brought to them. It was called 
“ srilled mutton,” and we hope it was mutton; but the story of the 
“fat chief” at p. 225, who fell in the battle, and the remark of 
the man “ who had been a butcher,” make us tremble. But why 
not eat a fat Affehan as well as a South Down? Voltaire could see 
no reason why we should not eat of our enemies—but that from 
eating enemies we might come to eating each other—so the practice 
(he says) was abolished. Soon after the grilled mutton, some Aff- 
ghans came in and surrendered themselves prisoners, and were 
passed on according to orders, though it was evident the fellows had 
been fighting against them in the morning. Our author then fell 
asleep, and was only aroused in the morning by the striking of the 
tents, and that day he formed part of the rear guard. Their march 
was towards Khoord Cabul, the mouth of which pass is a mile from 
the encamping ground below. This was the most impregnable pass ; 
and had Akber Khan, as he wished to do, awaited our army here, 
there can be little doubt but that few of our men would have re- 
turned to tell the story. On reading Lieutenant Greenwood’s 
account, we are indeed elevated in our notions of the gallantry of 
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our men, and the cool intrepidity of our officers. ‘‘ One man on 
their summit was more than a match for five hundred in the narrow 
pass below. By a few strokes of a sledge hammer on the enormous 
masses of rock, which projecting over the pass, seemed to totter in 
mid air, whole battalions in an instant might have been overwhelmed 
in one common destruction” (p. 230). Indeed thisseems to have been 
ahorrible place ; and though we have in our time seen not a few defiles 
and crossed some dizzy heights, they seem but as so many mole-hills 
compared with Koord Cabul. How singular are the changes on 
which the success of a battle depends! Here in the most difficult 
and dangerous, nay impregnable defile, no attack was made by the 
enemy, and except a few shots at the rear guard, the British army 
passed through unmolested. The author’s description of the scene 
within the pass is very horrible—truly horrible. We cannot shock 
our readers with a reprint of such sickening, such heart-rending, 
agonizing details. Those who love horrors may turn to the volume 
itself. The next halt was at Boot Kak, where our author was so 
regularly knocked up, that he threw himself down in his tent the 
moment he arrived, and never woke till next morning, when they 
marched to Cabul, and encamped three miles from that city, which 
they had expended so much wealth, poured out so much blood, and 
desroyed so many brave men, merely to raze to the ground! 

The Bala Hissar was taken possession of after the prisoners taken 
by the enemy had been recovered by Sir Richard Siakspeare, and 
eight hundred Kuzzilbashes. Here seventy or eighty pieces of 
cannon were found, some of very fine workmanship; but as these 
trophies and many other interesting details of this war have been so 
recently before our readers in all shapes and forms, we shall pass them 
on, adhering only to our author, and where he is personally concerned. 

The destruction of the city completed, it may be said that the 
British lion was avenged. Success had marked the progress and 
crowned the passage of the army. Affghanistan, asa government, 
had ceased to exist, and the troops turned their eyes anxiously 
towards home. That the blow was unecessary seems too true. For 
the natives of Lower India were only looking on to see which side was 
the stronger, and they would have shifted their allegiance with as 
little ceremony as they would their palanquins—but it was never- 
theless a sad alternative, and may God grant that success teach us 
moderation and forbearance. This we hardly expect, but let us use 
our power for upraising and not pulling down; for humanizing, not 
barbarizing mankind. 
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Art. II].—Zhe Animal Kingdom considered Anatomically, Physi- 
cally, and Philosophically, by Emanuel Swedenborg, late Member 
of the House of Nobles in the Royal Diet of Sweden, §c. §c. §e. 
‘Translated from the Latin by James Jonn Gartu WILKINSON, 


Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of London. 1 vol. 
Newberry, and Balliére. London: 1844. 


Men of slender pretensions, and even those taking high rank among 
the peritissimi of the day, have been accustomed to dismiss with a 
sneer, or condemn with a scowl, all mention of, or reference to, 
Emanuel Swedenborg. ‘The enthusiast, visionary, monomane,—the 
man who affected to converse with beings of another world—the 
caballistic mystic gui naviget Anticyram dignus—in short, “ the 
madman dzeamy.” ‘A person,” say they, ‘“‘who pretended to 
enjoy intercourse with invisible beings, who affected to be able to 
converse with the spirits of the departed, and who indulged in the 
delusive fancies of a heated if not distempered brain, can surely lay 
no claim to the title of a man of science, or pretend to be expositor 
of the all but hidden laws of nature. It is not consonant with the 
views which we entertain of the sanity of men’s minds, to admit 
Swedenborg among the penates of our literary mythology. We can 
have no feeling in common with a man who assumes the possession 
of such superior gifts, that were he indeed possessed of them, or did 
we adit his pretensions, we must immediately abandon all, or nearly 
all, the principles which have hitherto guided us in the contemplation 
and study of nature, for such a man would be only not a god 
because he is (or was) a creature.” 

This, or something like this, is the opinion either expressed or 
implied of most persons with whom we have conversed respecting 
Swedenborg and his works, and it is not derogatory to us to say, that 
until we perused some of his works—such is the influence of early 
academic prejudice—that we were just as much inclined to unite in 
the general censure, as are those to whom we have just now alluded. 
That Swedenborg was really a learned, scientific, studious, and 
highly-gifted man—few seem to know and fewer stop to inquire. 
That he was of a highly respectable family, his father being the 
Bishop of Skara, and his mother, Sarah Behm, the daughter of 
Albert Behm, Assessor of the Board of Mines, and that he filled some 
of the most honourable offices in his own country, and retired only 
to London to devote himself to his theological pursuits, are facts 
little known even to those whose business is literature, and who live 
not only metaphorically but literally by the sweat of their brains. 
Let it therefore be our duty on this occasion to put these facts fully 
before our readers, and in the light in which we think they ought to 
be placed, with a view to attract that attention to the work, the title 
of which is placed at the head of this article, which we think its im- 
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portance demands, and its merits will secure. And to further this 
end, we shall give a very brief sketch of the life of Swedenborg, 
interspersed with occasional anecdotes of demonstration of possession 
of those supernatural powers, for which his followers give him credit; 
but upon the truth or untruth of which we shall not at present delay 
to inquire, whatever our opinion may be, seeing that is a separate 
subject, of which possibly we may tre ‘at at no distant date, when cri- 
ticizing some psychological or metaphysical work. In this short 
sketch we shall avail ourself principally of a work by the Reverend 
J. H. Smithson*, and the Life of Swedenborg, by Mr. Wilkinson, 
in the Penny Cyclopedia, together with such facts and illustrations 
as our reading may supply, and our habits of generalization may 
enable us to bring forward. 

We have said that Sw redenborg was the son of the Bishop of 
Skara and Sarah Belim, daughter “of Albert Behm, Assessor of the 
Board of Mines. We ewe to add that he was born in the year 1688 
or 89. M. Sandel, who pronounced his Eudogium in the Great Hall 
of the House of Nobles, in the name of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
of Stockholm, on the 7th October, 1772, says that it was in 1689; 
this fact however is of no consequence, and is merely alluded to for 
the purpose of remarking how careful the investigator ought to be in 
his search after truth, not to refuse this statement or receive that, 
merely because it is tendered, but to inquire and judge for himself, 
since even in a matter of almost yesterday’s occurrence—namely, the 
birth year of a man so celebrated as Swedenborg, there has been 
raised a doubt—-when one would have supposed that such a fact 
might have been ascertained, without even the shadow of doubt ! 

The original name of the family was Swedborg ; but when the sub- 
ject of our sketch was ennobled in 1719, as is the custom in Sweden, 
he changed his name, together with his sisters, to Swedenborg. 
Under his father asa divine, a man of learning, of exemplary piety 
and prudence, ‘‘ he could not fail to receive a good education accord- 
ing to the custom of the times, and such as was adapted to form his 
youth to virtue, to industry, to solid knowledge, and especially to 
those sciences which were to constitute his chief occupation.”—(M. 
Sandel’s Eulogium). How he past his youth does not appear from 
M. Sandel, whose eulogy we have taken as a text, but at twenty- 
eight, he was appointed, without any solicitation on his part, by 
Charles XII., Assessor Extraordinary of the Board of Mines, and 
this was while he was yet astudent of the university. If we reflect 
that Sweden is a country, the chief riches of which arise from a 
proper working of her mines, it will redound much to the honour of 





—— 


* Documents concerning the Life and Character of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
&c. &c., collected by J. F. I. Tafel, of Tubingen, and edited in English by 
the Rev. J. H. Smithson. Hayw ard, Manchester. 1841, 
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Swedenborg that he was appointed to so important an office; and the 
appointment presupposes that the fame’ of his talents and acquire- 
ments must have been widely diffused and generally acknowledged, 
since it reached the king’s ear—a rare occurrence, and seldom hap- 
pening even to those w ho live ina country like England, which may 
emphatically be called a land of news and newspapers, for there is 
nothing done, said, whispered, thought almost, but what finds its way 
either into the diurnal or hebdomadal journals of the metropolis, to 
be thence circulated not only among the highest and the lowest in the 
land, but disseminated over the four quarters of the globe. And the 
appointment was conferred moreover in a manner that could not but 
have been grateful to the feelings of Swedenborg, since it was left to 
his choice whether he would accept the office of Professor in the 
Royal University of Upsal or that of Assessor of the Mines; and M. 
Sandel very justly remarks, that it is not upon an effeminate young 
man, destitute of talents, that an enlightened monarch confers such 
employments: Swedenborg was already known, both within the king- 
dom and abroad, for his learning and his great qualities. 

In 1710, when 22 years of age, he published a collection of Latin 
poems,* which displayed great versatility of talent and raised his 
character for learning among his countrymen. But even at this 

early period poetry did not engross all his time, as it too frequently 
does youth at that period of life, for he printed Essays, and Remarks 
on Questions of Mathematics at Stockholm, in the Swedish language, 
in six parts, the fifth being also published in Latin, under the title 
of Daedalus Hyperboreus. ‘These were the fruits of his acquire- 
ments at the University of Upsal. Subsequently, for four suecessive 
years, he visited England, Holland, France, and Germany, acquiring 
the languages and making himself acquainted with the knowledge of 
these countries. M. Sandel represents him, at this period of his 
life, asa young man of strong memory, quick conception, and sound 
judgment, deeply imbued with the desire of acquiring the most pro- 
found truths, in philosophy, in all the branches of mathematics, in 
natural history, mechanics, anatomy, and even theology. He was 
also skilled in the Oriental languages, and had, at this early age, ac- 
quired the habit of arranging his thoughts in a methodical and or- 
derly form, as numerous notes in several of his note-books amply 
prove. On his return from his first travels, he occupied himself with 
mathematics and mechanics—in the latter science he attained such 
eminence that he attracted the attention and subsequently secured 








* Entitled ‘ Ladus Heliconius, sive carmina miscellanea, que variis in 
locis cecinit Em. Swedberg ;’ and the preceding year he had published “ An- 
nei Seneca et Publii Syri i Mimi, forsan et aliorum, Selectee Sententie, cum 
annotationibus Erasmi, et Greeca versione Scalegeri, notis illustrate.” This 
work is dedicated to his father. 
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the friendship of Christopher Polhammer, who was afterwards 
known as Polheim, and the ‘‘ Archimedes of Sweden.” Among a 
number of extraordinary works projected and carried into effect by 
these two able men, the famous dyke of Lyckeby, the locks of Trol- 
hatta, and the bason of Carlscrona are still the admiration of travel- 
lers; but one that was planned and executed by Swedenborg, attests 
without any cavil a knowledge of mechanical principles and their 
application to objects of utility that must surprise every one who re- 
flects upon the nature of the undertaking. 


In 1818 he contrived to transport over valleys and mountains, by the 
help of machines of his own invention, two galleys, five large boats, and a 
sloop from Stromstadt to Iderfjol, which divides Sweden from Norway to- 
wards the South; that is to say, the distance of two miles and a half.* By 
this operation, the king found himself in a situation to carry on his plans; 
for, under cover of these galleys and boats, he transported on pontoons his 
heavy artillery, which it would have been impossible to have conveyed by 
land, under the very walls of Frederickshall. (M. Sandel.) 


Mechanics, however, did not zlone occupy his attention ; for in 
1717 and 1718 he published a continuation of Daedalus Hyperboreus— 
an Introduction to Algebra, under the title of ‘* Regel-Konsten” ; in 
1719, a * Proposal for fixing the Value of Coin, and determining the 
Measures of Sweden, soas to suppress fractions and facilitate calcu- 
lations”; in the same year, a trex tise ‘‘On the Position of the Earth 
and the Planets”; and another “On the Height of the Tides and 
the greater flux and reflux of the Sea in former ages; with proofs 
furnished by various appearances in Sweden”; so that it will readily 
be acknowledged that a mind which could grasp a theory of plane- 
tary position, and the minutiz of pecuniary values at one and the 
same time, could not have been cast in any ordinary mould. Be- 
sides these works, we are told, that he had begun others, while he 
applied himself with determined perseverance and indomitable 
industry to a thorough and comprehensive knowledge of mining, as 


He was unwilling to exercise the functions of Assessor of the Royal 
Board of Mines, before he had acquired a perfect knowledge of metallurgy. 
** Thus,” continues M. Sandel, “he is by no means to be ranked in the number 
of those, who, without capacity, solicit places, and have not the knowledge 
requisite for filling them. He had obtained his office without soliciting it. 
He was already well skilled in certain sciences, which alone would render 
him very useful in his situation. It was even very easy for him to acquire 
the knowledge in which, for this office, he might be deficient, since mathe- 
matics and physics, which he had hitherto made his principal studies, are the 
basis of the science of mines. But he could not be satisfied with theory 
alone without practice ; nor was he any better satisfied with the experience 





* Equal to 14 English miles. 
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which may be acquired in a chemical laboratory, nor with an acquaintance 
with the mines of Sweden only, and with the buildings, machines, and pro- 
cesses used in working them. He therefore, in 1721, undertook a second 
journey to foreign countries, to examine their mines and smelting works, 
particularly those of Saxony and Hartz. But we ought not to say that he 
went toexamine their mines only: for of all that could fix the attention of a 
traveller, there was nothing that escaped him.” 


During his sojourn at Brunswick, the reigning duke gave him 
full power to trayel in his dominions, and at his departure, presented 
him with his m@allion in gold and another in silver. It was during 
this journey that he acquired those stores of knowledge which ena- 
bled him to eurich science and advance the arts by the publication 
of seven original works, the translations to the titles of which we 
append in a note.* In 1722 he returned to Sweden, and divided 
his time between his duties at the Royal Board of Mines, and his 
favourite studies, the fruits of which was his great work, entitled 
Opera Philosophica et Mineralia, which was published at Dresden 
and Leipsic~—and during the printing of which he actually visited 
the mines of Austria and Hungary—a journey which lasted a year. 
This elaborate performance is in three volumes folio. The first vo- 
lume is entitled, Principia Rerum Naturalium ; sive Novorum Tenta- 
minum Phenomena Mundi Elementaris Philosophice Explicandi ; 
2nd. Regnum Subterraneum, sive Minerale de Ferro; 3rd. Regnum 
Subterraneum, sive Minerale de Cupro et Orichalco.t The merits of 
these works were immediately acknowledged and admitted by the 
learned, and the Consistory of the University and the Academy of 
Sciences at Upsal were the first to do him honor in token of the 








* Prodromus Principiorum, &c. ‘‘ A Prodromus (or sketch and speci- 
men) of a Work on the Principles of Natural Things, or New Attempts at 
explaining the Phenomena of Chemistry and Physics on Geometrical Princi- 
ples.”” 2. Nova Observata, &c. ‘‘ New Observations’ and Discoveries res- 
pecting Iron and Fire, especially respecting the Elementary Nature of Fire. 
With a new mode of constructing Chimneys.” 3. Methodus nova, §&c. “A 
New Method of finding the Longitude of Places either on Land or at Sea, 
by Lunar Observations.” 4. Modus Construendi, &c. ‘“*A Plan for con- 
structing Dry Docks for Shipping, in Harbours where there are no Tides.” 
5. Nova Constructio, §c. ‘A New mode of constructing Dykes to ex- 
clude Inundations of the Sea or of Rivers.” 6. ‘* Modus Mechanice, &c. 
‘‘ A Mode of ascertaining by Mechanical Means, the qualities of Vessels of 
different Constructions.” 7. Miscellanea Observata &c., ‘* Miscellaneous 
Observations on Natural Things, particularly on Minerals, Fire, and the 
Strata of Mountains.” , 

+ The entire work is entitled, “ Philosophical and Mineralogical Works,” 
and the Ist vol.—‘‘ The Principles of Natural Things; or New Attempts 
at a Philosophical Explanation of the Phenomena of the Elementary World.” 
2nd. “‘The Subterraneous Kingdom in regard to Iron;” Srd. “The 
Subterraneous or Mineral Kingdom in regard to Copper and Brass.” 
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opinion they entertained of his talents and acquirements. The Con- 
sistory previously, in 1724, had offered him the professorship of the 
Pure Mathematics; and the Academy of Sciences had elected him a 
member in 1729, It cannot, therefore, be supposed that either of 
these learned bodies had been taken by surprise, or that Swedenborg 
owed the honours which at this time were heaped upon him to any 
sudden freak which had seized the learned, or any new fashion in 
literature which had attacked the people. ‘They were the fruit of 
a long and intimate acquaintance with the character,and works of a 
man who they foresaw was to be not only an honour to his own 
country but to his species, and they wisely gave him that suffrage 
which foreign nations are only now (if we take Mr. Wilkinson’s 
Translation as a proof) beginning to award him. Foreigners, how- 
ever, were not altogether blind to the merits of Sw edenbor g, ‘for the 
Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg elected him a corresponding 
member by diploma in 1734, and Christian Wolffe,* whose “ System 





+ Christian Wolffe, or Wolfe, or Wolfius was born at Breslau in 1679, 
After prosecuting his studies at the Universities of Jena, Hamburgh, and 
Leipsic, he acquired so much renown, that at 26 he was appointed professor 
of Mathematics, and soon after of General Philosophy, in the University 
of Hall. Having read Liebnitz’s Zheodicea, (or “‘a Dissertation on the 
Goodness of God, the Liberty of Man, and the Origin of Evil,” vid. £d. 
Gottschedii cum Annot. et Gall. Edit. Amstelod. 1734, cum vita auctoris a 
L. de Neufville ; also Clarke—* On the Being and Attributes of a God.” 
Lond. 1717, 8vo) he was seized with the desire of adding to that primary 
work, and accordingly, upon Liebnitz’s doctrine of monads he erected a new 
system of Cosmology and Pneumatology reduced and brought down toa 
mathematical level. This work is the one on the human soul we have named 
in the text. He added afterwards to his system, ‘* Ethics and Policy,” and 
by this time he began to be considered one of the most learned men of 
Europe, but the opinions which he entertained on the doctrine of necessity, 
gave offence to his colleagues, whose learning was not equal totheir jealousy, 
and having delivered an oration in praise of the morality of the Chinese, 
their jealousy broke forth into a flame, and an accusation of heresy was pre- 
ferred against him publicly at the University of Hall and thence was trans- 
ferred to the Court at Berlin. He endeavoured to defend himself from this 
accusation by writing a treatise on Fatality, but unsuccessfully ; for a royal 
mandate decreed his banishment from the Prussian dominions. This was in 
1723. The landgrave of Hesse Cassel having formerly invited him to fill a 
professorship in the University of Cassel, he now went there, and was not 
only kindly received, but was appointed toa professorship by the prince. In 
the meanwhile, the question as to the censure of Wolffe excited the organ 
of literary combativeness in all the Universities of Germany, and Wolfians 
and Anti-Wolfians argued, talked, wrote, scolded, quarrelled, and even 
fought with all the fury and bitterness of the Constantinopolitan factions— 
liberty and necessity being the sign and counter-sign; but in process of 
time, in the course of nine years, the current of public opinion ceased to run 
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of Philosophy,” and “Thoughts on God, the World, and the 
Human Soul,” had raised him to the highest rank in literature, 
sought for and established a friendly correspondence with him, con- 
sulting him, as M. Sandel says, on many intricate subjects. The 
editors also of the ‘* Acta Eruditorum” of Leipsic helped them- 
selves largely to the treasures which were everywhere throughout his 
works scattered with no sparing hand. They did not, however, 
appropriate his labours without acknowledgment. M. Sandel also 








— 


against Wolffe, the King of Prussia reversing his sentence of exile, and he 
returned as Vice-Chancellor of the University of Hall, where (such is the 
mutability of human affuirs!) he was received with every demonstration of 
triumph and respect.. From this time forth he employed himself on his 
Institutes of Philosophy, which he lived to accomplish in every part with 
the exception of ‘‘ Policy.’ He was created a Baron by the Elector of Ba- 
varia, and after the death of Ludowig succeeded to the Chancellorship of 
the University. He died in 1751. Wolffe possessed a methodical under- 
standing, says Enfield, which by long exercise in mathematical investigations 
was particularly fitted for the employment of digesting the several branches 
of knowledge into regular systems; and his fertile powers of imvention 
enabled him to enrich almost every field of science in which he laboured 
with some valuable additions. The lucid order which appears in all his 
writings enables his readers to follow his conceptions with ease and certainty, 
through the longest trains of reasoning. Such then was the man who now 
sought the acquaintance, and probably profited by the correspondence, of 
Swedenborg; and we have been thus careful in drawing an outline of his life, 
to shew that, that man whose works attracted the attention of such a person 
must have been of no common mind, and is at least entitled to a fair and 
legitimate trial on his merits at the bar of the court of English criticism. We 
are too fond of restricting our praises and approbation to those who row with 
us in the same boat, and faneving that there are no other ferrymen to truth 
but those on whom our election has falien. As we proceed, we shall have 
other opportunities of proving the estimation in which Swedenborg was held 
by his brethren on the continent, but in case it should slip our memory, we 
would ask a question here of those who have studied a// of Swedenborg’s 
works, for we confess to the reading but of a portion of them, how far his 
doctrine of Degrees and Series and Concordance of Systems (vide prol. to 
Anim. Kingd. n. 14, p. 10, of Wilkinson’s trans.) agrees with that of 
Liebnitz on the nature and communicatioa of substances and of the union 
between body and mind, and the pre-established harmony between the body 
and soul of man, the prolegomena of which was first published in the Pari- 
sian Journal, 1695? We think, ifa careful and elaborate comparison were 
established between that portion of Swedenborg’s works, especially the tract 
entitled, ‘‘ Intercourse between the Soul and Body,” and the specimen of 
Liebnitz just alluded to, some correspondence of ideas might be detected ; 
and if so, it would go far to put Swedenborg in that position which we 
think he has not hitherto held in this country, because his works have 
been sealed volumes even to the learned. 
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remarks that time had not deprived the ‘‘ Opera Philosophica et 
Mineralia” of any of their value since, the authors of the magni- 
ficent work, ‘‘ Description des Arts et des Métiers,” then publishing 
in Paris (1772) had appreciated that part which treats of iron and 
steel so highly, that they had translated and inserted it entirely in 
their collection, while the editors of the ‘* Documents” inform us 
that the work did not fail also to obtain notice in England. In the 
translation of Cramer’s ‘‘ Element’s of the Art of haste Metals,” 
by Dr. Cromwell Mortimer, Secretary to the Royal Society, we find 
the following very eulogistic passage. 


For the sake of such as understand Latin, we must not pass by that mag- 
nificent and laborious work of Emanuel Swedenborgius, entitled Principia 
Rerum Naturalium, &c. Dresde et Lipsize, 1734, in three tomes, in folio: 
in the second and third tomes of which he has given the best accounts, not 
only of the methods and newest improvements in metallic works in all places 
beyond the seas, but also of those in England and our colonies in America, 
with draughts of the furnaces and instruments employed. It is to be wished 
that we had extracts in English. (p. 13, 2nd ed. London. 1764. 


M. Sandel, who, it must be keptin mind, entertained opinions 
diametrically opposed to those theological dicta which Swedenborg 
promulgated in his latter years, wishing to avoid any discussion 
upon their merits, expresses himself in the following manner :— 


I have hitherto only spoken of one part of the works of Swedenborg: and 
as those which follow are quite of a different nature, it becomes necessary 
that we should yet dwell a little longer on these first. ‘They are so many 
incontestible proofs of a universal erudition, which attached itself in, preference 
to objects which require deep reflection and profound knowledge. None 
can reproach him with having wished to shine in borrowed plumes, passing 
off as his own the labours of others, dressed out in a new form and decorated 
. with some new turns of expression. It must be acknowledged, on the con- 
trary, that without even taking up the ideas of others, he always followed 
his own, and often makes remarks and applications which are not to be 
found in any preceding author. Nor was he at all of the same class as the 
generality of universal geniuses, who, for the most part, are content with 
merely skimming over the surfaces of things. He applied the whole force 
of his mind to penetrate into the most hidden things, to connect together 
the scattered links of the great chain of universal being, and to trace up 
every thing, in an order agreeable to its nature, to the first great cause. 
Neither did he proceed in the manner of certain Natural Philosophers and 
Mathematicians, who dazzled by the light which they have been in search 
of and have found, would, were it possible, eclipse and extinguish, to the 
eyes of the world, the Only True and Great Light. He, in the course of 
his meditations on the universe and on creation continually found new occa- 
sions for rising in love and adoration towards the author of nature. 


This beautiful passage coming from one who like ourself admired 
Swedenborg for his depth of erudition and comprehensiveness of 
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mind, irrespective of those sentiments and feelings with which the 
members of the church of the New Jerusalem contemplate him, is 
to be considered as a fair exposition of the opinion which all learned 
men who have taken the trouble to read aud patiently examine his 
works, entertain of Swedenborg, and in which, after a perusal of 
some of them, we entirely concur. As M. Sandel has remarked, 
he constructed a system for himself, the arrangememt of which is so 
solid, and the component parts of which are so skilfully put together, 
that it never fails to claim the approbation of any man who will 
take the trouble to make himself master of the principles by which 
he was guided in the formation of it. According to this system, 
he explains all that the most certain facts, and the soundest reason- 
ing can offer to oursmeditations—and in short, as we shall presently 
shew, anticipated the discoveries of many of his successors. If we 
dare not adopt the whole, says M. Sandel, there are at least many 
excellent things in it which we may apply to our use. He wished 
to combine his system with religion, aud to this object he more 
especially devoted his time, his energies, his talents, his fortune, and 
his life, after the completion of the Opera Phliosophica. He passed 
the greater part of his latter years in foreign countries, making no 
less than eight different voyages for that purpose. The countries 
that he visited were England, Holland, France, and Italy. His 
principal object in travelling was the printing and dissemination of 
his works, and it is impossible not to feel surprise at the amazing 
fertility of his pen. The bare enumeration of the titles would 
require more space than we can spare, and consequently we must 
request those who are desirous of knowing more of his writings to 
refer to the “ Documents,” or the article to which we have alread 

alluded in the Penny Cyclopedia, and the Eulogium of M. Sandel. 
We may briefly state, however, that though the subjects of them are 
different, they are all nevertheless founded on anatomy, physics, 
philosophy, the Holy Scriptures, and certain visions and revela- 
tions which conduct us, according to the manner of treating them, 
to serious meditations respecting the Supreme Being, the soul, 
things visible and invisible, and the life hereafter. ‘“ We thus,” 
says M. Sandel, ‘ now find soaring above the clouds, the same man 
whom we have just been following in the mines, in furnaces, and 
workshops: and we find him every where equally diligent, zealous, 
and fertile in emblematical illustrations.” Having filled the office 
of Assessor to the Mines for thirty-one years, he applied for, and 
obtained permission to resign his post, at the same time craving that 
no new rank should be conferred upon him, and only half * his usual 
salary. This of course was granted him, (1747). The editors, in 
a note to the ‘ Documents,” state, that in the English version of 





* Swedenborg, as we shall see presently, says the whole. 
Q. 
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M. Sandel’s Eulogium previously published, Swedenborg is made to 
desire that this favour should be granted to him without derogateon 
of rank or title, whereas, the expression is, sans AMELIORATION de 
rang ni de titre. They further add, that it was no doubt customary 
in Sweden, as in this country, 


to reward a faithful public servant, on his retirement, with a pension pro- 
portioned to the length and value of his services, and to raise him to a higher 
degree of rank or title. It is elsewhere stated that such an offer was actually 
made to Swedenborg on this occasion: it was proposed to raise him from 
the first rank of nobility to the second; and thus to confer on him the title 
of Baron ; and, most probably, this would have been accompanied with an 
addition to his former income, to enable him to support his new dignity ina 
suitable manner: but he, as a man for whom neither wealth nor power had 
any attractions, declined the title altogether, and requested that only one 
half of his former income—just as much as was sufficient to keep him from 
want, and to enable him to publish his works on which he was engaged— 
might be continued to him. (‘‘Documents,” p. 18.) 


The Editors then take the opportunity of denying the general 
report that Swedenborg became deranged some time before his 
death. This derangement is said to have occurred after he hada 
fever in London: but as it is positively stated, and we see no 
reason to question the statement, that Swedenborg never had a 
fever, we cannot any longer subscribe to the general opinion that 
this illustrious man was in any way ever deranged previous to his 
death. It must be recollected that the same opinion has gone 
abroad, that Newton was insane for many years before his demise,— 
but we refer to the subject with pain and dismiss it with haste. It 
is somewhat difficult even at the present day to determine what is 
and what is mot insanity. Mr. Dyce Sombre was declared insane 
by the London Inquisition of Lunacy, yet the Paris physicians 
declare him sane. Neither do the rules which Mr. Taylor * has 
recently laid down in his Medical Jurisprudence, afford us any sure 
guides in the investigation. Is it not possible to believe that at 
certain periods entire nations have gone mad, and continued mad 
for ages? Were the crusades indications of mania? The tulipo- 
mania? The balance of power in Europe? The sinking fund, 
or the late cry of the church in danger? Was the reform agitation 
a symptom only, or a real attack? We must not question too 
closely the actions even of ourselves at all times and on all occasions, 
otherwise who would escape the imputation of insanity ? However, 
we are not prepared to argue the question at present, for it would 
lead us into investigations rand enquiries, and entangle us in intrica- 
cies and sophistries, from which, possibly, no after-wit could extri- 


cate US. 





* A Manual of Medical J urisprudence. By Alfred Taylor, §c. 1844. 
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On the subject of the fever with which § Swedenborg is said to . 
have been attacked, M. Sandel seems to give it the most unqualified 
denial. ‘He always enjoyed the most excellent health, having 
scarcely ever experienced the s%ghtst indisposition; ” and the Edi- 
tors remark in a note to the ** Documents :—” p. 20. 


How inconsistent is this with the story which has been invented and, pro- 
pagated in this country, that he was once attacked with a most violent fever, 
attended with delirium, from the effects of which he never recovered? In 
Sweden, where his personal history must have been best known, nothing, it 
seems, Of the kind was ever heard of. 


So far, therefore, as human testimony is vatid, and human 
evidence entitled to credit, we must conclude, that Swedenborg 
was never attacked by fever, and, consequently, that he never was, 
and never could have been at any period of his life, afflicted with 
lunacy. All that M. Sandel says of his illness, is,x— 


During his last residence in London, on the 24ih December last year 
(1771) he had an attack of apoplexy: and nature demanding her rights, he 
died on 29th March in the present year (1772) in the eighty-fifth year of 
his age; satisfied with his sojourn on earth, and delighted with the prospect 
of his heavenly metamorphosis. 


With the following extract from the /udogium we must close this 
very brief notice of the biography of this really great man, whose 
merits seem now, for the first time, likely to be generally recognized 


in England. 


Suffice it then to say, that his merit and excellent qualities shine with 
brilliancy, even where we are endeavouring to discover in him the weak- 
less inseparable from human nature. I do not come here to defend errors or 
uninteliigible principles: but I will venture to assert,—and I reckon, gen- 
tlemen, on meeting your approbation in the assertion,—that where others 
would have discovered a deficiency of intelligence and aconfusion of ideas, 
Swedenborg has discovered an astonishing assemblage of knowledge, which 
he has arranged according to his system, in such order, that the elements 
themselves would have striven in vain to turn him out of his course. If his 
desire of knowledge went too far, it at least evinces in him an ardent desire 
to obtain information himself, and to convey it to others: for you never 
find in him any mark of pride or conceit, of rashness, or of intention to de- 
ceive. If, nevertheless, he is not to be numbered among the doctors of the 
church, he at least holds an honourable rank among sublime moralists, and 
deserves to be instanced as a pattern of virtue and of respect for his 
Creator. 


In truth, from all we have read of this truly great man, he was 
indeed a pattern of truth, chastity, honour, virtue, and learning. 
He was cheerful in society, ‘and sought and obtained the conmipanion- 
ship of all persons who were either eminent for talent or distin- 
guished for knowledge. As a public functionary, he was upright and 
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just, and while he discharged the duties of his station with great ex- 
actness, he neglected nothing x but his own advancement. 

Having concluded all we have to offer r, or rather all that we can 
make room for, on the life of Swedenborg,* we shall, before we enter 
upon an examination of his ‘* Animal Kingdom,” condense what his 
followers propound, as the theological doctrines advocated by him, 
premising that what Evans had said in his History of all Religions, 
of his peculiar tenets, is not admitted to be correct by those w ho have 
studied, and consequently are best able to expound, his theological 
system; and so far as we can understand, from a perusal of portions 
of the “ Arcana Celestia,” the ‘“* New Serasskc ‘m, and ‘ Heaven and 
Hell,” we think they are right. However, it must be admitted that 
the language and the peculiar phraseology in which most, if not all 
Swedenbore’ s arguments and reasonings are clothed, present almost 
insurmountable barriers to the irregular assaults of the mere passive 





* The following extract from a letter of Swedenborg to his friend the 
Rev. Mr. Thomas Hartley, M.A., Rector of Winwick in Northamptonshire, 
who having read some of his works sought and obtained his friendship, will 
throw some additional light on his character. It was written in reply to one 
Mr. Hartley had addressed to him, requesting that he would leave in his 
hands some account of himself, his family, and connexions. It is dated 
London, 1769. ‘*I was born at Stockholm in the year 1659 (8) Jan. 29th. 
My father’s name was Jesper Swedberg, who was bishop of West-Gothland, 
and a man of ceiebrity in his time. He was also elected a member of the 
(English) Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, for 
he had been appointed by King Charles XII., as Bishop over ‘the Swedish 
Churches in Pennsylvania and London. In the year 1710 I began my 
travels; first going to England, then to Holland, France, and Germany ; 
whence I returned in 1714. In the year 1716, and afterwards, I had 
many conversations with Charles XII. King of Sweden, who was pleased to 
bescow on me a large share of his favour, am in that year appointed me Asses- 
sor of the Metallic College; in which I continued till the year 1747, when 
I resigned it ; but still retain the salary annexed to it, as an appointment 
for life. My sole view in this resignation was, that I might be more at 
liberty to devote myself to that new function to which the Lord hath called 
me. On my resigning my office, a higher dezree of rank was offered me: 
but this I utterly declined, lest it should be the occasion of inspiring me 
with pride. In 1719 1 was ennobled by Queen Ulrica Eleonora, and named 
Swedenborg: from which time | have taken my seat with the nobles of the 
equestrian order in the Triennial Assemblages of the States of the Realm. 
I am a fellow, by invitation, of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stock- 
holm: but [ have never sought admission into any other literary society, as 
I belong to an Angelic Society, wherein things relating to heaven and the 
soul are the only subjects of discourse and entertainment ; whereas the things 
which occupy the attention of our literary societies are such as relate to the 
world and the body. In the year 1734, I published, at Leipsic, the Regnum 
Minerale, in three vols. folio ; and in 1738, I took a journey into Italy, and 
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inquirer. Some passages require to be read five, six, and even seven 
times, and every member of the sentence dissected, criticised, ex- 
amined, re-examined, microscoped, and recorded as we proceed, ere 
we can understand his meaning, but when we have gone through 
this initial study and almost eleusinian sacrifice and application, we 
are indeed repaid for all our labour and pains. And here, though 
perhaps the remark might be delayed until we come to speak of Mr, 
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stayed a year at Venice and Rome. With respect to my family connexions, 
I had four sisters. One of them was married to Eric Benzelius, afterwards 
promoted to the Archbishoprick of Upsal: and thus I became related to the 
two succeeding Archbishops of that see, both named Benzelius, and 
younger brothers of the former. My second sister was married to Lars 
Benzelstierna, who was promoted to a provincial government. But all these 
are dead: however, two bishops who are related to me are still living: one 
of them, named Filenus, is Bishop of East-Gothland, and now officiates as 
President of the Ecclesiastical Order in the Diet at Stockholm, in the room 
of the Archbishop, who is infirm: he married my sister’s daughter: the 
other named Benzelstierna, is Bishop of Westermania and Dalecarlia; he is 
the son of my second sister. Not to mention others of my relations who 
enjoy stations of dignity. I live, besides, on terms of familiarity and friend- 
ship with all the Bishops of my country, { the Italics are ours| who are ten in 
number: as also with the sixteen senators, and the rest of the nobility: for 
they know I am in fellowship with angels. The King and Queen also, and 
the three princes their sons, shew me much favour. I was once invited by 
the king and queen to dine at their table,—an honour which is in general 
granted only to the nobility of the highest rank ; and, likewise, since, with 
the hereditary prince. They all wished for my return home: so far am I 
from being in danger of persecution in my own country, as you seem to ap- 
prehend, and so kindly wish to provide against ; and should anything of the 
kind befal me elsewhere it cannot hurt me. But I regard all I have men- 
tioned as matters of respectively little moment; for, what far exceeds them, 
I have been called to a holy office by the Lord himself, who most graciously 
manifested himself to me, his servant, in the year 1743; when he opened 
my sizht,to the view of the spiritual world, and granted me the privileges of 
conversing with spirits and angels, which | enjoy to thisday. From that time 
I began to print and publish various arcana that have been seen by me, or 
revealed to me; as respecting heaven and hell, fhe state of man after death, 
the true worship of God, the spiritual sense of the word: with many other 
most important matters conducive to salvation and true wisdom. The only 
reason of my latter journeys to foreign countries, has been the desire of being 
useful, by making known the arcana entrusted tome. As to the world’s 
wealth, I have what is sufficient, and more I neither seek nor wish for. 
[This remark is an answer to an offer by Mr. Hartley, to supply him with 
money, should he have occasion for it. —Ed. ‘* Documents.” | Your letter has 
drawn the mention of these things from me, with a view, as you suggest, 
that any ill-grounded prejudices may be removed, &c. &c. Eman. 
Swedenborg.”’ 
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Wilkinson’s translation, we cannot refrain from recording an opinion 
that it would have tended much more to the popularizing of the 
works of Swelenborg, had the translator avoided the error into 
which we believe Swedenborz to have inedvertently fallen of con- 
veying his ideas to us in st uch mystic hieroglyphic as to require the 
aid of a key or dictionary to clucidate. It is true Mr, Wilkinson 
(p. xiv. of the Preface) promises “a Glossary of those terms in pa rts 
i. and iii.,” but in the meantime parti. is left to fight its way as 
best it can witha public always impatient of labor, aud ever emulous 
of ease. Mr. Wilkinson should have remembered the old adage,— 
while the grass grows, the steed starves,—inter cesa et porrecta. 

M. Sandel, who seems to have bari ly looked into Swedenborg’s 
theolovical w orks, and betrays little fondness for them, if he does not 
evince a decided feeling against them, says,— 


He explains in them, according to the laws of the system he had adopted, 
both things visible and invisible; from the former he draws conclusions 
respecting the latter: he represents to himself, in conformity with the 
world in which we live, another and entirely spiritual world, in which, as in 
this, he admits of degrees of peffection, and increase without end in the 
faculties of the inhabitants, a similarity and agreement of tastes and occu- 
pations, of conveniences and inconveniences, of pleasures and of pains. 
Strongly impressed with these ideas, he endeavoured, in examining the 
Holy Scriptures, to combine them with his philosophical principles. Never- 
theless, in describing spiritual things he has not been able to avoid the 
ideas inseparable from material existence. 

The following is the statement of the Editors of the ‘‘ Documents,” 
an we presuine they, as having studied the theological system af 
Swedenborg deeply, cautiously, and thoroughly, are more to be 
relied upon than M, Sandel, who says, indeed, his opinion is formed 
“ from a slight inspection; ” which party however is right, we will 
not take upon ourself to de ‘termine, though we incline to the editors 
of the * Documents.” They state that Sw edenborg did not publish 
what he had written respecting the spiritual world, as things con- 
cluded from what is visible, or the natural world, respecting what 
is invisible, or the spiritual world, but he published them as 
“matters of fact from what he heard and saw in the Spiritual 
World.” Wis assertion, say they was, that the Lord had mer- 
cifully opened the sight of his Spirit, so that he could in a state 
of perfect wakefulness, associate with spirits and angels, and thus 
from experience he beeame acquainted with the spiritual, and its 
relation to the natural world, and also with the state of men after 
death. Every man, he states, has in his material body a spiritual 
body, for ‘ there is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body,” 
the organs of which are the only ground of all sensation, “since the 

material body in itself has no sensation, but is only the instrument 


by which the spirit, that is the man himself, has communication 
with the material world.” 
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In the spiritual world, the spiritual body sees, hears, feels, and 
enjoys the use of all the corporeal senses, but in a more exalted 
degree than in the material body. These senses, (so we take the 
spiritual organs to mean) can be so refined, (or “‘ opened,” as say the 
Editors) when it pleases the Almighty, ‘that men, even without 
passing through the gates of death, may be made to communi- 
cate with spirits and angels, or beings who have already (as it 
appears to us) experienced the ordeal of the material life, and see 
the things of the spiritual world, which are not material, but 


substantial. 


Thus, [ says Tafel,] the spiritual sight of the prophets and apostle swas 
opened when they saw in vision the things which they describe, as Zecha- 
riah, Ezekiel, Daniel, &c., and especially John in the Apocalypse. All 
the objects they saw were not material, but spiritual, for there are speritual 
substances as well as material. Butspiritual objects are not like material ob- 
jects subject to mechanical and chemical laws, nor to the conditions of time and 
space, but they are subject to pure spiritual laws, and precisely correspond 
to the states of the spiritual inhabitants, and thus represent the state of 
their affections and thoughts of their real life, whether good or evil. What, 
therefore, Swedenborg describes as facts concerning the spiritual world and 
the states of departed spirits, must not be considered, according to M. San- 
del’s supposition, as conclusions drawn from visible or material things 
respecting invisible or spiritual things, but as realities perceived in spiritual 
light by his spiritual senses and communicated to the world to promote the 
wisdom, happiness, and salvation of mankind. (pp. 28--29.) 


It will be seen here that M. Tafel assumes as facts those things 
which are at any rate to the inquirer only statements. It is true 
that in the concluding sentence, he adds, that ‘ the things which 
Swedenborg describes as facts and realities, and which he heard and 
saw in the spiritual world, will be seen, proved, and attested by the 
celebrated German philosopher, Kant, and ohave equally worthy of 
credit, as we proceed further on.” But now comes the test— will 
the testimony of Kant, or even of those ‘‘ equally worthy of eredit,” 
be considered valid evidence and proof of the truth, by those who 
are to judge and give verdict on the case of the doctrines of Sweden- 
borg? We think not. And here it would be advisable, did space 
and time permit, to offer some remarks upon the doctrines of Kant, 
and his writings, since the subtlety of his metaphysical reasonings 
once made so much noise in Germany; but this would be carrying 
us quite beyond the bounds of a mensal publication, and depositing 
us on the confines of that world, to which Jacob Boehmen, and 
Plotinus, and Porphyry, Luther, Epimenides, Pythagoras, Beau- 
mont, and Prebendary Dennis, according to their own statements, 
Were admitted. Neither have we the hardihood, as mere strollers on 
the shore of the ocean of knowledge, now and then picking up a 
pebble, to deny in toto those arguments which the admirers of Swe- 
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denborg have brought forward to validate the evidence which they 

tender in support of his cliims to transcendental exaltation. Our 
sole object is truth and truth only, and a search for which once insti- 
tuted, we hold, should be pet rsevered in with the most rigid firmness, 
and the most uncompromising lnpartiality. 

It is difficult to refuse to receive the extraordinary history of 
the case, where Swedenborg is represented as conversing with the 
deceased brother of the Queen, (of which more by and by) or that 
of the lost receipt, yet they were miracles * worked, as it appears 
to us, without a commensurate necessity. Johnson, in his ‘* Life of 
Roscommon,” has made the same remark on the relation of a fact 
by Aubrey, of the vision of his father to Lord Roscommon at the 
moment of his death. In the case of Lord Lyttleton, which or 
course is familiar with our readers, there is, howcver, some cause, 
some reason; and the same may be alleged of the appearance of 
Lord Tyrone, + for an inversion of an acknowledged, or perhaps 
manifestation of a hidden law of nature. But in the case of Swe- 
denborg, there does not appear upon the face of the narrative, at 
first sight, that necessity, or object, or motive; hence those who are 
endued with a strong spirit of incredulity will check themselves a 
limine and dismiss the inquiry. To this proceeding we cannot 
assent. In the present state of our knowledge we can see no neces- 
sity or discover any use for the eruption of the voleano, the avage 
of the storm, or the horrors of the earthquake, yet there are not those 
among men who are accustomed to ponder upon the mighty laws 
and forces of nature, who will come forward and deny their dread- 
ful frequency. It is not, then, from the inutility of a thing that we 
are to question its existence, or the rarity of an event that we are to 
deny its occurrence; and, consequently, when a circumstance is 
related to us by creditable persons as having happened—as a shower 
of fish for example—we are not acting in the true spirit either of 
Christianity or philosophy, if we proceed without investigation to 
deny the relation. Strange as it may read to those who- may not 
have given that attention to psychology and psychological inquiry 
which the importance of the subject den ands, there are not wanting 
those, even at the present day, who have seen, or at any rate believe 
they have seen, visions and revelations, though of a different nature, 
not inferior to those which Swedenborg—a man of probity and 
learning—positively assures us he saw in the spiritual world. 

We have the honour to be acquainted with a noble lord—an orna- 
ment to the senate of which he is a member,-—who is considered apt 
in debate, comprehensive in argument, correct in his conclusions as 
to matters of general moment, and (we know him to be) deeply 
learned, not in “the conventional knowledge of classical verbalists, 

















* We use the word “ miracle ” in the common acceptation. 


+ Vide Accrepitep Guost Srorizs, by J. M. Jarvis, Esq. London, 
1823, 
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but in the more erudite and recondite sciences of botany, geology, 
mathematics, and ceconomics, who has confessed to the appearance 
of an apparition, whose errand was only in part fulfilled, and whose 
advent was scarcely necessary to the end in view. We have again 
and again conversed with his lordship upon the subject, and he 
always entertains the same opinion, that the end for which it mani- 
‘ested itself, was scarcely adequate to the means, yet assures us such 
was the case. In the “ Credibility of Swedenborg *” there are 
some arguments, especially in the first and third part, which are 
astounding, and require to be read with a rigid determination not to 
alow catechetical inquiry to assume the province of demonstrative 
irfaliibility. 

But see to what a length the admission of the reasoning and argu- 
iments of the writer would necessarily lead us! Adiitted, that 
Swedenborg was favoured with those peculiar revelations, which, 
collated and envolumed, have been fused into a system of theology, 
would it not open the door to Kotter, Simon Majus, Labadie, 
Kuhlman, Lewis, and Caspar Lavater, Increase Mather, William 
Law, Wanley, Boehmen, et cum multiis aliis, who would then be 
ent.tled to be considered as the founders of new systems of religion, 
all concurrent it may be in morality and virtue, but deeply diver- 
gent in the modes, manners, forms, and ceremonies of outward 
worship, and in those nice metaphysical and psychological distinc- 
tions which make up the sum of the code of any established 
religion? This is a question which may well be asked, and we 
think may be replied to very easily. They might have all seen the 
visions they relate, but it does not follow that they were one and all 
commissioned to renovate principles, or controvert tenets previously 
established. If it be conceded that the prophets of old, and the 
apostles, Peter, Paul, John, and others, were favoured with visions, 
who were but ordinary men, chosen for a special purpose, it will be 
difficult to refuse to admit the claims of those, who, with the excep- 
tion of these supernatural relations, (which many persons, however, 
take for indications of mania,) were considered by all who knew 
them as wise, prudent, upright, just, honourable, learned, and 
virtuous men. Nor do we see what harm an admission of their 
relations as realities can do. In all the visions and revelations 
which have been put forth by persons claiming to be illuminated 
with a divine grace or light, it is remarkable that not one pre- 
tends to be commissioned to do evil. This, alone, is a strong 
argument in favour of their pretensions, and shou!d always be 


kept in mind, when examining critically, relations of preternatural 
occurrences. " 








* An] Essay on the Credibility of Swedenborg, &c, 12mo. London, 1835. 
t Is it not possible that there may be an explanation found in the su- 
perior cerebral development of one man over another, and that the organs 
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It is some two-and-tw enty years since a clergyman of the Church 
of England— —a man of piety, probity, and learning —Frebendary 


SS 


of the aie may = tes sO esiteed. strengthened wl wand ‘ated, that they may 
perceive many things which are Laviatle to athers ? “tg that individual 
now living at the Mauritius, who perceives ships several hundred miles at sea, 
not possess a very peculiar property in his organs of vision? This man 
would have been treated as an impostor if he had not physical proof always at 
hand to tender in support of his possession of his singular quality. He is 
pensioned by the British Government, and every morning he reports to the 
Government House what number of vessels there are in the offing and when 
they may be expected, and it is remarkable that he has been never known :o 
report falsely. When the first steamer went to the East, he saw her, it is 
stated, three hundred miles off, but as may be supposed, was not a little sur- 
prised to perceive that she moved nearly without sails, and had four masts, 
one of which appeared to be on fire, as it was smoking! On reporting the 
appearance of this strange vessel, it was immediately concluded that he had 
lost his extraordinary power of vision, and that he had invented the tale to 
excite curiosity. The event however, only served to confirm the fact of his 
wonderful faculty. It was still more remarkable, as no intimation whatever 
had reached the island that a steamer would start for India. Reasoaing 
therefore on this principle, that one man may have his cerebral organization 
more perfect than another, may we not concede to a human being the pos- 
session of a faculty of which we ourselves have no cognizance? Or may 
not some principle in an individual, when meeting with another opposed to 
or agreeing with it, develop a third which shall be a visible entity as the former 
two were invisible entities? In the absence of definite terms we shall illus- 
trate our meaning thus—Lime-water, when recently made, and kept from 
contact with atmospheric air, is clear, limpid, and diaphanous—or at least 
nearly so,—while carbonic acid gas is altogether invisible. But if we bring 
them in contact, immediately we have a change in the appearance of the 
liquor, which becomes cloudy and subsequently turbid. This may be a 
clumsy mode of explaining our meaning, but we really cannot help it, as on 
psychological questions language is unsettled, and the qualities of subjects have 
not been defined. It is remarkable that persons who have never heard of 
psychological argument, or indeed of any thing aproaching to the doctrine of an 
immaterial substance co-existent with the body, have affirmed the same facts 
as Swedenborg. The writer of this article remembers a negro girl who was dis- 
tinguished for nothing but this property, faculty, or exaltation of the cere- 
bral organs, who in the middle of the day, and at other times also, he be- 
lieves, would cry, ‘‘ Look at them! See how they run! There they are! the 
Spirits !’”"—Nor did these visions, so far as we could learn, ever interfere 
directly or indirectly with her work; nor was she ill, nor was she treated as 
one labouring under disease. She grew up and had children, and we believe 
no longer saw these bodies. In no instance did she claim any merit or even 
(from all we could learn) think but that every one was endowed with the 
same faculty. Now this relation may, or may not be true—it is nevertheless 
a singular circumstance that an unlettered black should describe the appear~ 
ance of spiritualsubstances very much in the style and language of an European. 
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Dennis, published a curious work, detaling very minutely the 
singular vision which occurred to him, an account of which we 








The phenomena may be explained by admitting the hypothesis of Ferriar 
and Hibbert, or the reasoning of Nicolai, to say nothing of the recent argu- 
ments of Lawrence, of the. cerebral meteciaitnns of "Drs. Elliotson and 
Engledue—But who is prepared to admit them ? Certainly not the writer 
of this article. For though we entertain the highest respect for these authors, 
especially Drs. Elliotson and Engledue, we cannot subscribe to their doc- 
trines. We believe them to be based on gratuitous assumptions, and sup- 
positious facts. On any view of the question however it is obscured by 
doubt, entangled by confusion, obstructed by difficulty, and bounded by the 
finite powers of the corporeal organs. Liebig has even trenched upon 
materialism, but finding himself likely to be more bewildered in that faith 
than in the doctrine of psychology, slips out of the dilemma by confessing 
that “‘the chemist can never make a single leaf.” It is remarkable that 
while doctors admit what to the unassisted mind is more difficult of belief 
than that of a spiritual substance co-existent with the body, they deny, if not, 
in direct terms at any rate inferentially, the existence of spirit. We may 
except Miiller however from the the charge, whose opinion would not only 
seem to overturn ail chemical views of life, but would even establish an es- 
sential principle, or essence, or force, which theologians would have no hesi- 
tation in declaring was THE souL. ‘This is what he says: ‘* In mineral sub- 
stances the elements are always combined in a binary manner. They are 
never observed to combine three or four together, so as to form acompound 
in which each element is equaily united with all the others. This however 
is universally the case in organic bodies. Oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and 
nitrogen, the same elements which by binary combination formed inorganic 
substances, unite together each with all the others, and form the peculiar 
proximate principles of organic beings. ‘These compounds are termed ter- 
nary, or quarternary, according to the number of elements composing them. 
Although they may be by analysis reduced to their ultimate elements, they 
cannot be regenerated by any chemical process.”’ ‘‘ Another essential dis- 
tinction pointed out by Berzelius is, that in organic products, the combining 
proportions of their elements do not observe a simple arithmetical ratio.” 
(Miller's Physiology. pp-3-4, 1838.) Now this ‘‘vital force,” or “ vitality, ” 

or “vital principle, ’’ or whatever else it may be called by chemists and phy- 
siologists, we have no hesitation in saying 1s the Soul, or Spirit, which over- 
coming chemical as well as organic laws, develops by the aid of the material 
organs those phenomena which we call “human life,” and which manifest 
more or less of divine origin, in proportion to the purity of the elementary 
bodies or proximate principles of matter, through which, by a law of organi- 
zation, theSoul or Spirit is compelled to act. Upon this subject few men have 
written better or more to the purpose than Dr. Martyn Paine of New York, 

(See an Examination of a Review, contained in the British and Foreign Me- 
dical Review, §c. By Martyn Paine, M.D., New York, 1841.) It is to be 
regretted that the pamphlet referred to is not republished in England, as be- 
sid.-s the exposure of the plagiary of the Reviewer, Dr. Payne shews that his 
reaoning tends directly to the worst species of materialism. We must 
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think will not be unacceptable to the reader. We may premise 
that the book* is written in a very vivid, terse, fervid style ; is replete 
with many noble and original thoughts, though expressed in rather 
tumid language , and is dedicated (ironically) to Mr. Lawrence, 
Surgeon and Apostle of Materialism.” The Prebendary is an un- 
flinching advocate of the Church of England, and Puritans, Dis- 
senters, and Catholics, are treated (at least metaphorically) with 
very little less ceremony than was Marsyas by Apollo. He cannot 
be accused of having any leaning towards that portion of the 
Catholic religion which inculcates the belief in the occasional illu- 
mination by the Divine Spirit of certain chosen persons for espe- 
cial purposes. Yet, he testifies to the truth of such tenets in his 
own person. Wegive the relation in the Prebendary’s own language, 
who speaks in the third person. 


Travelling to Pixton, the seat of Earl Carnarvon, a distance of twenty- 
five miles, to visit an intimate friend, tutor to Lord Porchester, Mr. S. 
Nosworthy, Clerk, now Rector of Brushford, he (the Author) had the 
prospect of a tedious journey, through reluctance to distress by speed his 
horse, materially injured in the foot. Witha mind free from care :—no 
human being commanding more self-possession, in dismissal of painful re- 
flexion on experience of injurious or insulting treatment, through firm 
persuasion, that all things work together for good to them who love God ;— 
with a mind tranquil, and panting for a partial revival of those attic days, 
so often spent in literary discussion with a most accomplished scholar and 
confidential associate, he sought mental enjoyment for the livelong hours of 
itinerant solitude. Precluded from daily solace of visiting the Courts of the 
Lord’s House, succedaneum was supplied in the duty enjoined on the clergy, 
both by ancient and modern laws, secret solemnization of liturgical rites, in 
default of public worship. Without articulation, he raised his heart to 
heaven, mentally and cordially offering up the following prayer: ‘‘ Lord, 
let me feel myself in thy more immediate presence ; assist, ] pray thee, and 
accept of my services; let thy Holy Spirit keep my infirmities, disposing 
my heart to seriousness, attention, and devotion, to the honour of thy Holy 
Name, and the benefit of my soul; through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ He 
strictly adhered to the mode of attaining acceptable prayers, recommended 
by that pious man of active occupation, Mr. James Bonnel, Accomptant 
General of Ireland at the Revolution. Any passing object having inciden- 
tally diverted attention, he returned to the point of incipient wandering. 
Thus every word silently repeated, was ultimately accompanied with corre- 





apologise for this note which has extended to an almost inconvenient length, 
but we were desirous that no misapprehension of our meaning should occur, 
and consequently have at risk of prolixity laboured to prevent it. 

* Scsversion of Matertatism, by Credible Attestation of Supernatu- 
ral Occurrences, &c. &c. By J. Dennis, B.C.L., Prebandary of the 
Royal Collegiate Church of Exeter Castle. 12mo. 1826. Bath and 
London. 
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spondent thought and desire. Be it known to eyery class of sectarian Will- 
worshippers, that a precomposed form of prayer, thus used, came up for a 
memorial before God, as was incontrovertibly demonstrated by the signal 
event. Toward conclusion of the morning service, with heart and 
mind intensely raised towards heaven, he distinctly descried, bursting 
from the eastern quarter of the atmosphere, a sudden blaze of 
light of transcendent brilliancy, infinitely surpassing the meridian radiance 
of the sun, being of the brightest possible degree of whiteness, transmitted 
in progress, neither in straight lines, as solar light, nor in angular zigzag 
direction, as lightning, but in curvilinear undulating direction, some- 
what approaching the incurvated line described by a dove, de- 
scending from an exalted point of altitude. In lapse of about a minute, 
this most brilliant blaze so completely enveloped his person, that, having his 
eyes open, he could not see the animal on which he rode, while continually 
feeling his progressive motion unimpeded, from commencement to termina- 
tion of the vision. Thus surrounded by a transcendent light, he distinctly 
saw a still more brilliant irradiation also transmitted in undulating direction 
from the east, and resting in the atmosphere in a perpendicular direction over 
his head. At this acme of the supernatural phenomenon, he distinctly 
heard pronounced by an audible articulate voice in that part of the heavens, 
directly above the spot where he was proceeding, the following words: ‘ The 
discipline of the Church will be restored through you, &c.” The irradia- 
tion of superior brilliancy receding to the East, that of comparatively inferior 
splendour continued to envelope him, without intermission. The superior 
irradiation returning, he then with equal distinctness heard the following 
words : ‘* Miss Shore will marry you.”* Again reading and returning as be- 
fore, he heard the following words : “* You will recover your health, by ob- 
serving the fasts of the Church.’’ Then the light of prime splendour re- 
ceding, the light of secondary brightness subsequently receded. Immediately 
subsided the corporeal sensation of exquisite freedom from atmospheric 
pressure, with genial refreshment, defying description, from substitution of 
celestial ether. Independently of the mental solace of divine communication ; 
antecedently, intermediately, and subsequently, pending envelopment in the 
supernatural cloud, he enjoyed sensible foretaste of heaven upon earth. 
* * * Toward its conclusion, he met in an open carriage a retired well- 
known barrister, driving his wife. whom he accosted as usual, not venturing 


to excite habitual propensity to coarse jocularity, by remotest allusion to the 
recent occurrence.” (pp. 55—58.) 


This was not the only vision seen by the Prebendary, but we 
cannot make room for them, and must leave this signal account of 
a still more signal intervention of Providence, or, according to the 
doctrine of the cerebral philosophy, this exalted aberration of the 
intellectual organs, in the hands of the reader, and proceed to relate 
the cases of Swedenborg’s alleged conversation with the dead—a 
narrative that must be read even by the most infidel of reasoners 





* This young lady subsequently became his wife. 
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with something akin to awe, however that feeling may be subse- 
quently submerged in the alarm of pride, or laughed off in the con- 
fidence of philosophy. Here we have recourse to Mr. Noble’s 
Appeal*, and we abridge the account which he gives of ‘ The Queen 
of Sweden’s Testimony, concerning Sw edenborg’ s Intercourse with 
the Spiritual World.” Mr. Noble gives the account in the Queen’s 
own words, as recorded ‘f by an author who cannot be suspected of 
any partiality in favour of Swedenborg; I mean M. Dieudonné 
Thiebault, a French savant of the school of Voltaire, and professor 
of the Belles Lettres in the Royal Academy of Berlin.” ‘Thiebault 
is known in England by a work on Frederick the Great}, and con- 
sequently, a pe rusal of that volume will enable the reader to judge 
how far Mr. Noble is justified in referring him to the school, that 
was, of Voltaire. ‘Thiebault, it must be premised, represents the 
Queen, Louisa Ulrica, as being like her brother, a professed esprit 


fort even to the avowal of atheism, consequcntly it cannot be sup- 


posed that she could feel any desire to exalt the theology of Sweden- 
borg in public estimation, though her innate nobility would not 
permit her to deny the truth of the extraordinary fact to which she 
was a party. We now quote Thiebault’s own words, not being soli- 
citous of the responsibility of a statement which, however founded 
on fact, is still of that nature, that no one should willingly put forth 
his own authority in support of it, when he can easily bring forward 
the original author. 

I know not on what occasion it was, that conversing one day with the 
queen on the subject of the celebrated visionary Swedenborg we (the 
members of the Academy) expressed a desire, particularly M. Merian and 
myself, to know what opinion was entertained of him in Sweden. I, on my 
part, related what had been tcld me respecting him by Chamberlain d’Hamon, 
who was still alive, and who had been Ambassador from Prussia both to Hol- 
land and France. It was that his brother-in-law (the Count de Marteville, 
Ambassador from Holland to Stockholm, ) having died suddenly, a shopkeeper 
demanded of his widow the payment of a bill for some articles of drapery 
which she remembered had been paid in her husband’s life-time: that. the 
widow not being able to find the shopkeeper’s receipt, had been advised to 
consult with Swedenborg, who she was tole could converse with the dead 
whenever he pleased; that she accordingly adopted his advice, though she 
did so less from credulity than curiosity ; and at the end of a few days Swe- 
denborg informed her, that her deceased husband had taken the shopkeeper’s 
receipt for the money on such a day and such an hour, as he was reading 
such an article in Bayle’s Dictionary, in his cabinet; and that his attention 
being called immediately afterwards in some other concern, he put the receipt 














* Appeal on behalf of the Doctrines of the New Jerusalem Church. By 
S. Noble. 

+ Original anecdotes of Frederick the Great, King of Prussia. London. 
1805. The work was originally written in French. 
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into the book to mark the place at which he left off; where in fact it was 
found at the page described. The Queen replied, that though she was but 
little disposed to believe in such seeming miracles, she nevertheless had been 
willing to put the power of M. Swedenborg, with whom she was acquainted, 
to the proof: that she was previously acquainted with the anecdote I had 
related, and it was one of those that had most excited her astonishment, 
though she had never taken the pains to ascertain the truth of it; but that 
M. Swedenborg having come one evening to her court, she had taken him 
aside and begged him to inform himself of her deceased brother, the Prince 
Royal of Prussia, what he had said to her at the moment of her taking leave 
of him for the court of Stockholm. She added, that what she had said was of 
a nature to render it impossible that the Prince could have repeated it to 
any one, nor had it ever escaped her own lips : that some days after Swedenborg 
returned when she was seated at cards, and requested she would grant him a 
private audience ; to which she replied he might communicate what he had 
to say before the company; but Swedenborg assured her he could not dis- 
close his errand in the presence of witnesses; that in consequence of this in- 
timation the Queen became agitated, gave her cards, to another lady and re- 
quested M. de Schwerin (who also was present when she related the story 
to us) to accompany her—that they accordingly went together into another 
apartment, where she posted M. Schwerin at the door and advanced towards 
the farthest extremity of it with Swedenborg ; who said to her, ‘* You took, Ma- 
dam, your leave of the Prince of Prussia your late august brother, at Charlot- 
tenburg on such a day and at such an hour in the afternoon; as you were 
passing afterwards through the long gallery in the castle of Charlottenburg, 
you met him again; he then took you by the hand and led you to such a 
window where you could not be overheard, and then said to you these words: 
——The Queen did not repeat the words, but she protested to us they were 
the very same her brother had pronounced, and that she retained the most 
perfect recollection of them. She added that she nearly fainted at the shock 
she experienced: and she called on M. de Schwerin to answer for the truth 
of what she had said, who in his laconic style contented himself with saying, 
‘‘All you have said, Madam, is perfectly true, at least as far as 1 am concerned.”’ 
I ought to add, that though the Queen laid great stress on the truth of her 
recital, she professed herself at the same time incredulous to Swedenborg’s 
supposed conferences with the dead. ‘‘A thousand events,” said she, “appear 
inexplicable and supernatural to us who know only the immediate conse- 
quences of them ; and-men of quick parts, who are never so well pleased as 
when they exhibit something wonderful, take an advantage of this to gain 
an extraordinary reputation. M.Swedenborg was a man of learning and of 
some talent in this way ; but I cannot imagine by what means he obtained 
the knowledge of what had been commuicated to noone. However, I have 
no faith in his having had a conference with my brother.” 


This is Thiebault’s account ; and in any manner that the means of 
obtaining this information by Swedenborg of what had been known 
but to two persons, and one of them dead, may be explained, 
it cannot affect the fact, consequently the admirers of Swedenborg 
are as much entitled to insist that the faculty said to have been pos- 
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sessed by him was the true medium by which he acquired his know- 
ledge, as their opponents have to invent or suppose another channel, 
which they have not however ventured toname. We have no hesita- 
tion therefore in saying, startling as we admit the affirmation to be, 
that the Swedenborgians have the better of the argument. There is 
indeed one other supposition, which is, that Swedenborg was a clair- 
voyant, or that he lived in a highly exalted or mesmerized sphere, 
(we can find no other word to explain what we mean,) which in some 
respects modifies the argument, or rather shifts it from that of a 
psychological to a physiological discussion. But all men are not 
agreed as to the existence of such a property of matter or spirit as 
mesmerism—yet they are acquainted with attraction, cohesion, gra- 
vitation, magnetism, and the influence of the invisible rays of light (or 
caloric) upon material bodies—and consequently this new explication 
will not be generally admitted. In tke absence then of all other 
testimony or explanation of the means by which the information was 
obtained, we must be content with what Swedenborg himself asserts, 
because his mode of life, his pursuits, and his moral character entitle 
him to belief. ‘This reasoning may not be considered conclusive by 
many, but that we cannot help. We are not of the church of the 
New Jerusalem, neither do we embrace its peculiar tenets; nor do 
we say of ourself that the knowledge of what the brother said to 
the sister at parting, was obtained through the instrumentality of the 
dead, but we say that in the absence of all other explanations (and 
none others are shewn to exist) we must receive Swedenbrog’s, as on 
the most rigid scrutiny we can discover no motive for deception. 
The story is also related by Baron de Grimm*, who afterwards 
concludes thus:—‘“‘ The fact is confirmed by authorities so respect- 
able, that it is impossible to deny it: but the question is how to believe 
it!” This surely is at least writing oneself down “an ass.” What 
else short of immediate Divine interposition can we have to substan- 
tiate a fact, besides ‘‘ authorities so respectable, that it is impossible to 
deny their affirmation ;” and yet, when we have heard this—all, be it 
remembered, that human nature can produce in support of the asser- 
tion, we turn round and positively verify the remark, ‘and they 
would not believe, though one rose from the dead!” With such per- 
sons it is impossible to argue. They must either deny the proposi- 
tion, and prove the vetus testimonium corrupt, or they must admit 
the statement. In this position we shall leave them. 
Of other extraordinary relations of Swedenborg we have nothing 
tosay. They are of a similar nature and are as well attested. We, 
therefore, hasten to consider the work now before us, namely, ‘‘ The 
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* Vide Memoirs Hist. Lit. et Anecdotiques, tirés de la Correspondence 
addressée au duc de Saxe Gotha, par le Baron de Grimm. Tom. ii. p. 56, 
ed. London, 1813. 
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Animal Kingdom,”*—first, however, drawing attention to the many 
singular anticipations of the discoveries of modern philosophers. 

Of the discoveries which Swedenborg made in chemistry, astro- 
nomy, and anatomy, it is impossibie to speak in language too pane- 
gyrical. According to the Marquis de Thomé t. who addressed 
some remarks to the commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
merits of animal magnetism by the King of France, Swedenborg was 
the first who offered a theory on the ‘Inagnet, The words of the 
Marquis are :— 

In the report of the commissioners appointed by the King for the ex- 
amination of Animal Magnetism, these gentlemen have aflirmed that there 
does not exist any theory of the magnet. This assertion has occasioned 
many remonstrances; and I shall here make one, and, as I think the most 
just of any, in favour of an illustrious man of learning, some years since 
deceased. Three folio volumes were printed at Dresden and Leipsic in 
1734, under the following title: Emanuelis Swedenborgii Opera Philoso- 
phica et Mineralia. ‘The first of these volumes is entirely devoted to a 
sublime theory of the formation of the world, founded on that of the mag- 
netic element; the existence, form, and mechanism of which are demonstra- 
ted by the author from experience, geometry, and the most solid reasoning 
founded on these two bases. 


The two other volumes, as not bearing upon the subject in question, 
the Marquis dismisses, but not until he has made the following 


NN 





* As itis possible to conceive some of our readers may be desirous of 
examining into the testimonies respecting the visions and revelations of 
Swedenborg, and of comparing them with those which have been adduced 
in support of others, we subjoin a list of those works which we have con- 
sulted either directly or indirectly as bearing on the question—some especi- 
ally in reference to Swedenborg, others only as tending to elucidate the 
inquiry: Tighe’s Life of William Law, 8vo; Mather’'s Remarkable Provi- 
dences, also his Life by his Son, and the latter's History of New England 
and Wonders of the Invisible World; .Jennings’s Life of Cotton Mather ; 
Kotter’s Luxin Tenebris, Amsterdam 1657 ; Hibbert's Theory of Apparitions; 
Ferriars History towards a Theory of A pparitions ; ; Lavater De Spectris ; 
Kuhlman’s Prodromus quinguennii Mirabilis; Connor's Evangelrum Medici; 
Jung-Stillings Theory of Pneumatology by Jackson ; Accredited Ghost- 
Stories by Jarvis ; Signs Befure Death by Horace Welby; Wesley's Journal ; 
Colton's Account of the Sampford Ghost ; Aubrey's Miscellanies ; Beaumont's 
Treatise on Apparitions , Glanville’s Sadducismus Triumphatus ; 
Wanley's Wonders ; Ellys's Remarks on Hume's Essay on Miracles ; 
Newman’s Essay on the Miracles of the Midule Ages; The Psychological 
Magazine ; Intellectual Repository (passim); The Zoist; &c. &c. &e. 

t+ On an assertion of the Commissioners appointed by the King of 
France, for the examination of Animal Magnetism, by the Marquis of 
Thomé, dated Paris, Aug. 4th, 1785. This “letter will be found in Tafel’s 
Documents concerning Swedenborg, and in The Intellectual Repository 
for 1815, p. 191. 
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remark :—‘“‘ that in the whole of the work, there is such an abund- 
ance of new truths, and of physical, mathematical, astronomical, 
mechanical, chemical, and mineralogical knowledge, as would be 
more than sufficient to establish the reputation of several different 
writers.” THe further says, that the most celebrated men have not 
disdained to draw materials from it, to assist them in their labours; 
and that ‘some have had the weakness to dress themselves in the 
feathers of the peacock, without acknowledging where they obtained 
them.” He informs us, that after reading the paragraph in the first 
volume, p. 387, entitled De Chao Universali Solis et Planetarum, 
deque separatione ejus in Planetas et Satellites ; and that at page 438, 
De Progressione Telluris a sole ad Orbitam, it will be seen, how much 
Buffon was mistaken (was not the error voluntary ?) in saying in his 
Discourse on the Formation of the Planets, that nothing had ever 
been written on the subject. The Marquis farther informs us, that 
acursory perusal of this first volume will be sufficient to repress 
any astonishment we might be inclined to express at the experi- 
ments of M. Lavoisier,—Swedenborg having previously shewn, 
that earth and water are not to be regarded as elements, nor ele- 
ments as simple substances. The numerous and curious experi- 
ments of Camus are then alluded to in the following language :— 


I would forbear to add that M. Camus, who has performed. such 
surprising things with the magnet before our eves, admits that he has derived 
from this author almost all the knowledge that he has exhibited on this 
subject, and, in short, without having studied him, our acquaintance with 
magnetism must be very imperfect—if the commissioners appointed by his 


Majesty to examine animal magnetism, had not affirmed, that there as yet 
exists no theory of the magnet.* 


It would appear, indeed, from the Marquis’s shewing, that the 
first volume alone of this great work of Swedenborg is one of the 
most complete and profound ever published. Sw edenborg did not 
deal in generalities. He argued on geometrical principles, remark- 
ing (as de Thomé informs us) at p. 184 of his first vol.—‘‘ Unless 
our principles be geometrically and mechanically connected with ex- 
perience, they are mere hallucinations and idle dreams.” De Thomé, 
a little after, says, that the theory of Swedenborg incontestibly 
proves the existence of the magnetic element; that it establishes, 
that the particles of thiselement being spherical, the tendency of 
their motion in consequence of this form is either spiral or vertical, 
or circular ; that as each of these motions require a centre, whenever 








* It will be gathered from this what was or is the veal value of the report 
of the Commissioners appointed by the king to inquire into the facts con- 
nected with aninial magnetism. Jussieu’s reclamation ought to be reprinted 


if it be merely to shew how opposed physicians have generally been to all 
advancements in the science of medicine. 
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the particles meet with a body, which by the regularity of the pores, 
and the configuration and position of its parts, is adapted to their 
motion, they avail themselves of it and form around it a magnetical 
vortex ; that, consequently, every body that has such pores and such 
a configuration and position of its parts may become the centre of 
such a vortex; that if this body possesses an activity of its own, if 
its parts are flexible, and if its motion is similar to that of the parti- 
cles, it will be so much the more disposed to admit them, &c. &c. 
Whence, says Thomé, it follows, that magnetical substances are such 
merely by virtue of the element whose existence Swedenborg has 
demonstrated, and thus that the magnetism of bodies depends, not on 
their substance, but on their form; a truth which is hinted at by the 
learned Alstedius in his excellent Encyclopedia, printed at Lyons, 
in 1649; in which, drawing a comparison between electricity and 
magnetism, he says, Motiones electrice &@ materia magnetice vero a 
forma pendent. * 

We must now take leave of the Marquis, to whom we have been 
much indebted for this resumé of Swedenborg’s Theory of Magnet- 
ism, and refer to some other discoveries, which were undoubtedly 
Swedenborg’s. And, first, of the Yoramen of Monro. The first 
person who publicly claimed the discovery of this passage or com- 
munication between the right and left, or two lateral ventricles of 
the cerebrum, was Dr. Monro, the second of Edinburgh. For a 








* Mr. Faraday, in the first Friday Evening Lecture of this season at the 
Royal Institution, touched very closely upon the opinion of Alstedius. See 
the Lecture referred to. The magnetic theory of Swedenborg receives ad- 
ditional asistance,ifnot confirmation, in Father Boscovich’s Theory of Matter 
—if that learned Jesuit had not seen Swedenborg’s Opera Philosophica et 
Mineralia, which was published in 1734. It is likely he had, for his Theoria 
Philosophice Naturalis reducta ad unicam legem virium in Natura existantium, 
was not published till 24 years after, namely in 1758. How far Sweden- 
borg might have been indebtedto Alstedius we will not pretend to determine, 
as we have not the means of comparing the Encyclopedia and the Opera 
Philosophica together, but it is more than probable that he was acquainted 
with the contents of an encyclopedia that was at that period and even sub- 
sequently a work of great authority. With regard to the theory of Bosco- 
vich, which is so strongly opposed to Dalton’s, it was, that matter consists 
of mere mathematical points endowed with attraction and repulsion without 
extension, so that it resolves matter into mere force or powers of attraction 
and repulsion. This strongly reminds one of the general mode of reasoning 
in all Swedenborg’s works, at least those that we have consulted. However, 
if not a complete resemblance, a very great similarity will be traced between 
the two modes of putting the theory. Biot, Ampére, Humboidt, Poison, 
Barlow, and others have only followed up what Swedenborg pointed out. 
See Somerville’s Connexion of the Physical Sciences, 1835. ‘ 
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long time many anatomists denied its existence, and a story is told, 
we think of one of the Bells, who, when demonstrating the cere- 
brum to his pupils, used to push the blow-pipe through the parietes 
of the ventricles, and exclaim, ‘‘ This is the foramen of Monro! ” 
However, it was at last conceded that there was a foramen, but that 
it was known before Monro’s time! yet we do not remember to 
whom the honour of the discovery was generally attributed, but 
certainly not to Swedenborg. This great man, however, was not 
always to be denied the credit which was due to him, for‘a writer in 
the Intellectual Repository for 1824, page 170, took up the cudgels, 
and proved Swedenborg’s title to the discovery, though up to this 
date we do not remember any treatise on the brain, in which the 
author even alludes to Swedenborg. Monro’s first intimation in 
public of his discovery, was on the 13th of December, 1764, when 
he read a paper to the Phil. Soc. of Edinburgh on the subject; but 
in his work, entitled ‘‘ Observations on the Structure and Fune- 
tions of the Nervous System,” he says, that he demonstrated 
the foramen to his pupils as early as the year 1753. Monro 
allows that a communication was known to exist between these 
two ventricles and the third, long prior to his time; but he 
shews that it was never demonstrated or delineated in the manner 
he had done, nor in any way that could convey any precise 
idea concerning it—‘‘ much less was implied the existence of the 
foramen.” The channel of communication, which was admitted b 

the anatomists, seemed to be referred to the posterior, or back part 
of the lateral ventricles; whilst the foramen Monro described, is situ- 
ated at the anterior or front part of the ventricle. Now, says the 
writer in the Repository, in the Regnum Animale of Swedenborg,” 
p. 207, the following striking obsetvation occurs:—‘ Foramina 
communicantia in cerebro vocantur anus et vulva preetter meatum seu 
emissarium lymphz, quibus ventriculi laterales inter se, et cum tertio, 
communicant,’—which may be thus translated: ‘* The communicat- 
ing foramina in the cerebrum are called anus and vulva, beside the 
passage or emissary canal of the lymph; by these the lateral ventri- 
cles communicate with each other, and with the third ventricle.” 
This work was printed in 1744, or nine years prior to the earliest 
notice by Dr. Monro, of the foramen in question! The motion of 
the brain also, the first description of which is attributed to John 
Daniel Schlichting, by Blumenbach in his Inst. Physiol. 1787, sec- 
tion 201, was first noticed by Swedenborg. Blumenbach refers to 
Schlichting’s Commecc. Litter. Nov. 1744, p. 409. But the dis- 
covery seems due to Swedenborg, as he fully described it in the 
‘“(conomia Regni Animalis,” 1740, Nos. 349 and 458, which was 
published before Schlichting wrote. This was noticed in the 
‘* Monthly Magazine ” for May 1841, pp. 448, 460. The discovery 


amounted to this, that when the lungs shrink or empty themselves 
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in expiration, the brain rises; but when they swell or expand them- 
selves in inspiration, the brain sinks. The writer in the ‘* Monthly 
Magazine ” says— 


Another discovery of Dr. Wilson,* concerning the vacuum which takes 
place when the blood is expelled from the contracted cavities, into 
which vacuum, according to the common laws of derivation, the neigh- 
bouring blood must rush, being prevented, by means of the valves, from 
regurgitating—is due to Swedenborg. 


In the ‘‘Qiconomia Regni Animalis,” Swedenborg also gives a 
mechanical and geometrical analysis of the globules of the blood, 
from which he derives all the tissues of the body— 


Here [says the same Author] he also commences to treat of 
motions of the human body; a subject of which indeed he may be 
considered the discoverer. He demonstrates that the brain has a 
respiratory motion, a rising and falling synchronous with the inspirations 
and expirations of the lungs, by means of which falling the ner- 
vous fluid (fluidum Spirituosum ) is propelled all over the system, while the 
expansion of the brain draws the same fluid from the blood (of which it is 
the life) through the capillaries of the carotids, into the cortical substance 
(corcula cerebri) and so back into the nervous circulation, Set the brain in 
motion (says Swedenborg significantly) and you will see the use of all its 
parts. This motion generates the motions of the lungs, which re-act upon 
those of the brain and serve as a subsidiary and external attractive cause of 
the circulation of the nervous fluid, of which the motions of the brain serve 
as the internal cause. Nor is respiration confined to the lungs, but by their 
means as well as by the brain, is introduced into all the viscera; the whole 
being in a state of alternate swell and subsidence ; which constitutes their 
life and activity, and excites them perpetually into the performance of their 
functions. Thus, with Swedenborg, definite structure has definite function ; 
and definite function is nothing more than definite motion ; Qualis determi- 
natio substantiarum, talis accidentium et motuum, qui substantias, sicut stratos 
ponticulos percurrunt. Every fibre has its own fluxion. 


The same writer subsequently claims for him the ‘ whole doc- 
trine’’ of the atomic theory with much shew of truth, and next 
alludes to the composition of water, which Swedenborg laid down 
geometrically, stating the chemical equivalents of its components to 
be of the values of 8 and 1, always calling water, which is the formula 
of the present day,9. These are very striking proofs of the won- 
derful genius and expansive mind of Swedenborg. But if it was 
said of Goldsmith, by Johnson in his epitaph, that he left no subject 
of human learning untouched, and never touched any subject that 
he did not adorn, how much more applicable is the sentiment to the 
illustrious Swede! We have seen that in philosophy, mineralogy, 
magnetism, anatomy, physiology, algebra, ethics, theology, and 
geometry, he excelled all other authors of his age, we have now 
to view him in the light of an astronomer. 





* An Inquiry into the Moving Powers employed in the Circulation of the 
Blood. See also Dr. Young’s Croonian Lecture in the Phil. Trans. for 1809. 
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Herschel discovered first in the year 1781, a seventh planet; but Swed- 
enborg, so early as 1745, in his work on the Worship and Love of God, § 11, 
speaks of seven primary planets ; he even mentions seven planets in his Prin- 
cipia Rerum Naturalium, published in 1734. 


We have at length, we think, placed such facts of Swedenborg’s 
wonderful powers of mind before the reader that we can hardly sup- 
pose that he now entertains the same opinion of that great man as 
when he commenced the perusal of this article. He can surely no 
longer subscribe to the foolish and wicked story of his madness—in- 
vented by one Mathesius, a Lutheran minister, who afterwards went 
mad himself (see ‘‘ Documents” p. 145, et ante et postea) or credit the 
report of his being a visionary. Visionaries do not deal in geometry, 
and algebra, and mathematics, nor do they make great discoveries in 
the brain. Proceed we now therefore to Mr. Wilkinson’s translation. 

This volume consists of monographs by Swedenborg, upon the 
tongue, the lips, mouth, palate, and salivary glands; the pharynx, 
oesophagus, and their glands; the stomach and its orifices; the intes- 
tines; the mesyntery and the lacteals; the thoracic duct and the 
lymphatics; the glands generally ; the liver and the gall bladder ; 
the pancreas; the spleen ; the omentum; the succenturiate kidneys ; 
the kidneys and the ureters; the urinary bladder ; the peritonzeum ; 
and as the author commenced with a prologue, so he ends with an 
epilogue. It will be readily acknowledged that the 16 chapters, with 
prologue and epilogue, embrace a very wide field, over which it 1s 
not possible for a reviewer to ride his hobby rough-shod. He must 
go “ cannily” along, and not a little “ craning” may be pardonable, 
for he is not dealing with the work of an ordinary mind. The trans- 
later justly says— 

The principles of Swedenborg are more true now to the rational enqui- 
rer, than they could possibly be to the men of Swedenborg’s own day :— 
wherever he adopted false facts, they furnished a worse basis for his system 
than the more solid materials of modern discovery. An example of this oc- 
curs in the chapter on the kindnies, where the principle stated to govern the 
urinary series is confirmed by the recent observations of Mr. Bowman, better 
than by the hypothetical structure assigned to the parts previously, in the ab- 
sence of experimental evidence, (Preface, pp. viii. ix.) 


The plan of the work will be best told in the language of Swe- 
denborg himself. He says (p. 10) :— 


I intend to examine, physically and philosophically, the whole anatomy 
of the Body; of allits Viscera, Abdominal and Thoracic; of the Genital 
Members of both sexes ; and of the Organs of the five Senses. Likewise, 

The Anatomy of all parts of the Cerebrum, Cerebellum, Medulla Oblongata, 
and Medulla Spinalis. 

Afterwards the cortical substance of the two brains; and their medullary 
fibre ; and the causes of the forces and motion of the whole organism. Dis- 
eases, moreover; those of the head particularly, or which proceed by deflux- 
ion from the Cerebrum. 
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I propose afterwards to give an introduction to Rational Psychology, con- 
sisting of certain new doctrines, through the assistance of which we may be 
conducted, from the material organism of the body, to a knowledge of the 
soul, which is immaterial. These are the Doctrine of Forms; the Doctrine 
of Order and Degrees: also the Doctrine of Series and Society; the Doc- 
trine of Influx; the Doctrine of Correspondence and Representation : lastly 
the Doctrine of Modification. 

From these doctrines I come to the Rational Psychology itself; which 
will comprise the subjects of action ; of external and internal sense; of imagi- 
nation and memory ; also, of the affections of the animus. Of the intellect, 
that is of thought and of the will; and ofthe affections of the rational mind; 
also, of instinct. 

Lastly, of the Soul; and of its state in the Body, its intercourse, affection, 
and immortality ; and of its state when the hody dies. The work to con- 
clude with a Concordance of Systems. 


Such is the outline of the work, which the author intended to 

publish, but the whole has not been printed, some parts still remain- 
ing in manuscript. 
_ It isimpossible not to feel as we proceed ina criticism of ‘ The 
Animal Kingdom” of Swedenborg, that justice can scarcely he hoped 
to be awarded it in the small space which can be allotted for that 
purpose in “ The Monthly Review,” but nevertheless we shall en- 
deavour so to place some of the more prominent facts before the 
re’ der as to give him at least a general view of the contents of the 
whole volume. 

The plan is this, Swedenborg collects together all that every author 
of celebrity in anatomy or physiology up to his age had said upon the 
structure or uses of the particular organ he is about to discuss, and 
then in the ‘ Analysis” expresses his own opinions, drawing such 
conclusions and making such remarks, many of which are perfectly 
new to us, as tend to illustrate the particular doctrine which he 1s 
desirous of ‘nculcating, namely the truth of revelation. And here 
before we preceed with owr analysis, we shall go back to the prologue 
and quote some apposite, profound, and philosophical remarks :— 


The province of reason or intellect consists exclusively in considering and 
inquiring what is reasonable, profitable, and becoming in society, or in the 
civil and moral world ; and what is proper to be done in the kingdoms 
below it, the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral. Let the intellect be 
contented with its lot, and not aspire to higher things, which, inasmuch as 
they are sanctuaries and matters of revelation, exist to faith only. Further- 
more, faith is banisled as soon as ever the intellectual power endeavours to 
open the doors to itsmysteries ; for the intellect most commonly abolishes 
all faith in divine thirgs ; and what is received by the intellect, is not re- 
ceived by faith, that i: to say, not by such a faith as elevates us above our- 
selves. Andthose win are inspired by a divine faith, completely despise 
the assistance of confirnatory arguments ; perhaps they will laugh at this 
very book of mine,—foi where there is faith, what need is there of demon- 
stration, as where there's sight, what need is there to talk of light? 
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22. I grant this: nor would I persuade any one who comprehends these 
high truths by faith, to attempt to comprehend them by his intellect : let 
him abstain from my books. Who so believes revelation implicitly, without 
consulting the intellect, is the happiest of mortals, the nearest to heaven, 
and at once a native of both worlds. But these pages of mine are written, 
with a view tothose only, who never believe anything but what they can re- 
ceive with the intellect ; consequently, who boldly invalidate, and are fain to 
deny the existence of all super-eminent things, sublimer than themselves, 


as the soul itself, and what follows therefrom—its life, immortality, heaven, 
&c. &c. (p. 14.) 


To carry out this principle, he quotes the opinion of the following 
authors at full length: Heister’s Comp. Anat. n. 285; Winslow’s Ex- 
position Anat. de la struct. du Corps Humain; Traité de la Teste, 
n. 504—538; Malpighi’s Exercitatio Epistolica de Lingua. Swam- 
merdam’s Biblia Nature, p. 109; Boerhaave’s Institutiones Medica, n. 
62 ,—and refers to the following authors: Eustachius, Tabul. Anat., 
Tab. xvii., fig. 2, 5, 8, 11, 18, 19, 20 (Edit. Colon. 1716); Cowper, 
Myotomia Refurmata; Morgagni, Advers. Anat. i., tab. 1. ii., &e. ; 
Heister’s Comp. Anat., tab. vii., fig. 34, 35; Malpighi, in Mangetus, 
Theatr. Anatom., tab. cix., fig. 15, 16, 17 18, 19; Bidloo in Mangetus, 
T. A., tab. cix. fig. 8, 9, 13, 11 12, 13, 14, 20. 

From this specimen.an idea may be formed of the nature of the 
preliminary study which must have been undertaken and persevered 
in ere he could indite his ‘ Analysis,” a specimen of which we shall 
now give. 

The primary, proper, and natural office of the tongue, consists in sucking, 
sipping, eating, and drinking; or, to speak more plainly, in receiving food for 
thenutrition of the body and the blood,in working this food about and form- 
ing it into a ball, and rolling the ball into the cesophagus and swallowing it. 
The tongue considered in general, performs this office ; it likewise performs 
the same office in all its parts; for it pretastes the first fruits, the extracts, 
the spirits, and the purer essences of the food ; that is, it takes them up by 
little mouths, it nimbly works them about upon little tongues, it drinks 
them by imperceptible pores, and delivers them immediately to the blood. 
Thus the lesser parts perform not only the same office on a small scale as 
the entire tongue, but also the same offices as the tongue performs in con- 
junction with its associates and contiguous organs,—the lis, the cheeks, the 
fauces, and the palate ; and the least parts, as the tongue performs in con- 
junction with its continuous organs,—the pharynx, tle cesophagus, the 


stomach, &c., for the least in every series comprehendsan idea of its uni- 
verse. (p. 34, 36, 37.) 


The second office he assigns to the tongue is tmat of “ feeling and 
perceiving what is about to be ‘received, with a view to becoming 
acquainted with its qualities; that is, in tasting” (p. 37.) The third 
office, ‘not, however, proper to it,” is that of speech. 
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By the the office and gift of speaking, the tongue feeds the higher princi- 
ples, the very mind itself ; by the office of eating,it feeds the lower principles, 
or the body. Thus it may be said to afford food to both the soul and the 
body ; wherefore it guards the meeting of the two ways which lead tothe 
two regions of the body,—to the viscera of the abdomen, through the 
pharynx and the oesophagus, and to the viscera of the chest through 
the larynx and the trachea; as well as the cross-way which leads to 
the cerebrum, the hall and palace of the mind. For this reason it is, 
that the human tongue has a less acute sense of taste than the tongues of the 
lower animals ; for as in proportion as we approach the soul, in the same 
proportion we recede from the body. (pp. 38—39.) 


In support of his statement, that the tongue consists of an infinity 
of “little tongues,” he refers to Bidlov,* in whose plates are repre- 
sented little tongues on the surface of the tongue. These are so 
many oval, pointed, or bicipital bodies. Also in Verheysen’s, and 
Malpighi’s plates, similar representations are perceived. These little 
bodies are even visible in the tongue of the snail. ‘‘ The tongue of 
the house-snail,” says Swammerdam, “is covered on each side with 
many small parts, like the branchiz of fish, or like a comb witha 
double row of teeth,” &c. Hence, Swedenborg infers, that there are 
as it were denticles or little teeth, which seize the nutritious parti- 
cles, and carry them to the little cavities subjacent. Thence, he says, 
the same arrangement obtains in all the other members and organs; 
as in the eyes, where the globular parts in the vitreous humour are so 
many little eyes—a fact which is best seen in the eyes of the bee and 
fly. In the lungs—the least vesicles are so many little lungs. In 
the cerebrum, the cortical substances are so many primitive cere- 
bellula. In the heart, the lacune, with their little columns, are so 
many ventricles of little hearts. This will at once unfold the system 
on which Swedenborg so learnedly insisted. 

The reason he assigns for saying that the office of speaking is not 
proper, or is not exclusively vested in the tongue, is that it only dis- 
poses the muscles designed for manducation, at pleasure, in a new 
way ; for several of the bird tribe, as daws, crows, &c., may be made 
to speak, although speech is not a proper faculty of their tongues. 
He acknowledges, however, that the motions are determined by a 
previous will, as they require to be learned by the young. He is 
further strengthened in his opinion by history, which relates that 
many persons have been able to speak without tongues, and that 





* Bidloo was*Physician to William III. Cowper stole some of his plates 
for his ‘“* Anatomy of Human Bodies,” but not without remonstrance. 
Bidloo was born at Amsterdam in 1649. His great work is the 
‘ Anatomia Corporis Humani,” fol. 1685. This is the publication from which 


Cowper purloined the plates. At the death of King William he returned to 
Holland, and died there in 1713. 
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Winslow quotes from Riolan’s Anthropographia, the case of a child, 
five years old, who, although it had lost its tongue from the small 
pox, spoke almost as distinctly as before. In this case, however, the 
uvula was intact. In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, there is a report by Jussieu of the case of a girl born with- 
out a tongue, yet she could speak. In this instance a small tubercle 
occupied the place of the tongue. We may add, that there are other 
cases on record attestive of this opinion of Sw edenborg. 

After minutely describing the nerves and muscles of the tongue, 
He proceeds to tell us, in his own way, to the end, “that the ear 
may be instantly conscious of the manner in which ‘sounds are first 
articulated, from the very earliest efforts of the infantile tongue, a 
small branch of the fifth pair, in a manner recurrent from the tongue, 
enters the membrane and cavity of the tympanum, and unites with 
the portio dura of the acoustic nerve, as it traverses the Eustachian 
tube; whereby the ear prestalling a passage through the fauces, is 
enabled to know what is going on in the larynx and ‘the tongue: and 
the voice, in its first conception, is rendered in unison with the voice, 
as it issues from the mouth, and is received by the external ear and 
the membrana tympani.” 

In describing the lips, mouth, and palate, he gives us this very 
correct and very scientific account of the manner in which the palate 
acts when we are about to drink :— 


When the tongue is about to drink, the palate particularly assists and con- 
spires. ‘Ihe lips first draw inthe fluid by their aperture; the tongue takes 
it up on its apex and edges, pours it in on its dorsum, and rolls it gently into 
the gorge of the palate; it then raises and wreathes up its base from the 
root, close under the folds of the palate: the palate also unfolds, and lets 
down the shaggy velum from above; and in this way the two secure the pas- 
sage against the return of the fluid; which thus, destitute alike of gravity and 
levity, glides along the smooth surface of the cesophagus into the stomach. 
Two singular powers of the tongue and the palate unite in the act of drink- 
ing. Jirstly, of arresting the fluid at any part of the cavity ofthe throat, and 
of pushing it onwards from point to point, either by sips or in streams; __ this 
power is owing to the tortility of the tongue, and to the flexibility of the 
membrana and velum palati. Secondly, of exercising a kind of suction or at- 
traction, at will, on any particular isolated spaces. The tongue and the pa- 
late imbibe these powers with the mother’s milk, and momently exercise them 
so easily, that we ourselves are not aware of their very existence. The con- 
sequence is, that liquids, and even solids, descend from the commencement 
of the mouth (I do not say from the lips) into the gullet, as easily as if they 
were absolutely destitute of gravity and levity ; and as if, in every position, 
the lips were upwards with respect to them, and the gullet downwards ; for 
every point of the tongue, and every point of the mouth, acts thither by the 
two powers already mentioned; thus every point of the fluid is actuated 
thither by a kind of centripetency. Hence, draughts of liquids ascend as 
easily as they descend ; which we see exemplified in jugglers, who will drain 
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their bowls while standing on their heads; and in long-necked, birds as the 

oose, the swan, the crane &c., and in quadrupeds which lap, eat, and drink, 
with their heads hanging down: more plainly still in those insects which 
suck their food through extensile, flexible, and retractile suckers, and carry 
it thereby into their gullets and stomachs. Indeed, this mechanism of the 
throat seems designed to prevent liquid from acting at all of its own gravity ; 
as is clear from the fact, that when water is poured into the mouth of a per- 
son lying on his back, it instantly regurgitates from the pharynx ; evidently 
in order that no intrusion may take place, and thus nothing may be car- 
ried in — the tongue previously feeling, and willing it. (N. 69. pp. 
79, 80. 


On the Stomach, Swedenborg has expended much labour, and 
the “‘ Analysis” is one of the most important in the volume. 
Besides, the multiplicity of authors quoted at length, is not the 
least valuable portiov of the chapter, for the student may take his 
choice of Heister, Winslow, Ruysch, Leeuwenhoek, Swammerdam, 
Glisson, Hartman, Schurig, &c., as each of these authors are quoted 
verbatim—a plan that is extremely convenient, and evinces a mind 
conscious of its own powers, considerate towards others, and 
auxious for the truth. He quotes from Schurig, some curious 
passages to the effect of irregular position of the stomach, of large, 
small, thin, double, perforated, and ruptured stomachs; of food 
remaining in the stomach fora long time, also grapes, pills, pieces 
of sausage, pickled ginger, suet, lettuce, thorns, oats, plum-stones, 
rose leaves, hydatids, stones, lice, a three-pronged fork, and various 
other things. 

Indeed the extracts from Schurig are of a most interesting and 
engrossing nature, and the “ Analysis” no less so. But there is 
scarcely any thing that has not at different times been swallowed, 
as the following list will shew; viz. crab’s claws, pebbles, Persian 
apples, packing needles, common needles, diamonds, rings, nails, 
money, a pipe, a child’s rattle, a golden cross, a surgical speculum, 
the links of a chain, a pair of scissors, a clasp, the point of a knife, 
the stalk of an iron pot, and an iron whetstone! Schurig speaks 
also of knife-eaters (one, it will be recollected some years since 
exhibited himself in London) of Prague, at Basle, Halle, London, 
and Hamburgh ; also, glass-eaters, stone-eaters, poison-eaters, “and 
those who could eat anything whatever!” He also mentions a 
Maltese drunkard, who after drinking twenty or thirty glasses of 
water, would vomit them up again for the amusement of the by- 
Standers, and either spirt the glasses full one after another, or else 
eject the entire volume of the fluid to a distance of twenty feet, or 
more! Of instances of diseased appetites, as pica and malacia, 





* Vide Schurig. Chylol. pp. 367, 398, 435, and 445. 
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or mal d’estomac (dirt-eating of the Africans) it is not necessary to 
“4 much. ‘That which seems most worthy of notice, is where he 
tells us pica has been noticed in the cat and dog; and in man in 
form of depraved appetite for water, milk, whey, and vinegar; of 
longing for peculiar odours and smells; for sucking the wind out of 
bellows! for throwing eggs into each other’s faces; for receivin 
slaps!! and for thieving!!!— Chylologia Historico-Medica, Ato. 
Dresde 1725. (p. 92—96.) 

But we must, however reluctant, bring this review to an end,— 
though as may well be conceived, we have not done, nor could we 
hope to do, any thing like justice (as we have before said) to a work 
of such immeasurable value as this is, in the short compass of one 
article. However, we have said enough, we trust, to induce the 
reader to study it himself. We make room for this description of 


the stomach, which is, without exception, the best we ever read, 


and we believe, the most intelligible ever written. 


The stomach, like a Jarge bladder, or tubulated retort, receives in its bo- 
som, through what is called the cardiac orifice, every kind of saliva and avail- 
able food ;—commixes, circulates, squeezes, strains, bruises, triturates, ma- 
cerates, seethes, extracts, in a word digests it ; then carries it onwards, drives 
it through certain foramina and evaporates and sublimes it along certain 
ducts, its appointed passages :—summons and sharpens the menstrua, and 
increases its forces, according to the measure, degree, and success of the 
operation ; and again repeats the processes; that is to say, reduces, fittens, 
corrects and seethes the materials which have been once digested ; and all 
the time, transmits the rectified portions through foramina into tubular pas- 
sages; but sends off what it has not thoroughly laid open (reclusit), through 
the pylorus into the intestines. (N.94. p. 122.) 


We have thus far exhibited Swedenborg’s anatomical know- 
ledge. We shall now extract an outline of his “ Doctrine of 
Forms,” to which it is possible to believe some late writers have had 
recourse, without acknowledgment ; but we cannot now enter upon 
that question. 


I intend to explain the nature of the spiral form (he is speaking of the 
spiral vessels in the stomach) in an especial Doctrine of Forms. Meanwhile, 
for the better understanding of the subjects mentioned in this chapter, I 
will here state, that forms ascend from the lowest to the highest, in order 
and by degrees, as do also the essences and substances of all things. The 
lowest form is the angular ; which is also called the terrestrial, and the merely 
corporeal form, in as much as it is peculiar to bodies having angles and rec- 
tilinear planes ; the measurement of which is the primary object of the present 
geometry. The second and next higher form is the circular or sphertcal form ; 
which may also be called the perpetual angular, since the circumference of the 
circle involves neither angle nor rectilinear plane, because it isa perpetual angle 
and perpetual plane: this form is at once ,the parent and the measure of 
angular forms, for it is the means of showing the properties of angles and 
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figures, as trigonometry teaches. The form above this is the spiral, which is 
the parent and the measure of circular forms, as the circular form is the 
parent and the measure of angular forms. Its very radii or diameters are 
not rectilinear, nor do they converge to a fixed centre, like those of the 
circle, but they are variously circular, and have a spherical surface for a 
centre; wherefore the spiral is also called the perpetual circular. Our 
science of geometry rises almost to this form, but dare not enter it, or peruse 
its spires ; for at the first glance it strikes us as inextricable, and seems to 
sport with our ideas. This form never exists or subsists without poles, an 
axis, foci, a greatest circle, and lesser circles which are its diameters ; and 
as it again assumes a perpetuity which is wanting in the circular form, 
namely, in respect to diameters and centres, therefore it emulates and 
breathes a natural spontaneousness in its motion: as also appears from the 
stomach and its segments after death, for when its nerves are only touched 
it rolls and wreathes as in the living subject, and flows spontaneously into 
its gyres, as though it were still hungering, and longing to grind the food : 
there being nothing that can prove an obstacle; in as much as there are no 
angles, and consequently no hindrences to motion. There are other still 
higher forms, as the perpetual-spiral, properly the vertical: the perpetual 
vertical, properly the celestial: and a highest, the perpetual celestial, which 


is SPIRITUAL, and has within it nothing but whatis everlasting and infinite. 
(f) p. 128, 


From this it will be perceived that the doctrine of forms in orders 
and degrees, requires some study to understand, more to apprehend, 
and a great deal to comprehend all its bearing and parts, as applied 
tc man inhis present condition. But at the same time, we cannot 
refuse our concurrence in the mode or manner in which the argu- 
ment is put, for if the proposition be admitted, the series of deduc- 
tions that follow cannot be denied. In conclusion, we record our 
opinion, positively, and not relatively ; wholly, and without reserva- 
tion, that if the mode of reasoning and explanation adopted by 
Swedenborg be once understood, the anatomist and physiologist 
will acquire more information, and obtain a more comprehensive 
view of the human body, and its relation to a higher sphere, than 
from any single book ever published ; nay, we may add than from all 
the books which have been written (especially in modern times) on 
physiology, or as it has been lately named, transcendental anatomy. 

Swedenborg reasons not on any hypothesis, not on any theory, 
not on any favourite doctrine of a fashionable school, but on the solid 
principles of geometry, based on the immutable rock of truth; 
and he must and will be considered at no distant period the Zoroaster 
of Europe, and the Prometheus of a new era of reason, however 
at present the clouds of prejudice may intervene, or the storms of 
passion, obscure the corruscations of his intellect, 
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Art. III.—Sacred Poetry of the Seventeenth Century. 2 vols. 
By the Rev. R. Carrermoce, B.D. 


PeruapPs not one of Dr. Johnson’s critical dogmas is more rash and 
wrong than that where he pronounces sacred and religious themes 
to be unfit for the noblest poetic treatment ; for, to quote from Mr. 
Heraud’s Analysis, prefixed to ‘* The Descent into Hell,” ‘‘ Poetry 
is the most ancient form of literature, and Religion is the most 
ancient form of Poetry. What is the sublimest Poetry but Religion, 
the truths of which, in all ages and countries, it has been its office to 
represent, and embody in expressive symbols? And Religion itself, 
though infinitely higher than Poetry, by reason of its purity, and 
still more differenced from philosophy, as being itself the very prin- 
ciple of life, can only be suitably exhibited in those magnificent 
forms by which it is the business of imagination to express, however 
mythically, the otherwise incommunicable ideas indelibly impressed 
on the human mind, by the hand of its Omnipotent Creator.” Dr. 
Channing has remarked, in perfect accordance with this exalted and 
enlightened view, that religion, when rightly considered, surpasses 
any other principle in giving freedom and variety of action to the 
human intellect ; recognising in every faculty and sentiment the 
workmanship of God, and assigning to each its sphere of agency. Re- 
ligion, he says, is of all principles most fruitful, multiform, and un- 
confined. It does not chain us to a few essential duties, or express 
itself in a few unchanging modes of writing. It has the liberality 
and the munificence of nature. A beautiful literature springs from 
the depth and fulness of intellectual and moral life, from an energy 
of thought and feeling to which nothing ministers so largely as en- 
lightened religion. 

The impression of religion is made on the soul in beautiful ana- 
logy with nature, and the expression of that religion called forth 
from the soul is in perfect conformity with it. If it were not an 
instinct in man to breathe adoration, one might conceive that there 
are emblems and tutors on every hand to teach and allure him to 
praise and to pray. But more powerful than the hints of external 
nature, are the yearnings of the heart, the outgoings of the mind. 
The first lisp of infancy is petition—is prayer ; the first gesticulations 
are those of rapture and admiration—of praise. The soul must 
worship, for it hath an instinct towards some higher nature, longing to 
be satisfied. Even in its most fallen state, its most degraded condition 
it never abandons its hope of immortality. Soon enough, however, 
it becomes apparent that of itself the soul cannot originate the ade- 
quate expression of its feelings, of its thankfulness, and of its need. 
Yet it is the poet’s privilege to communicate to those around him the 
feelings which he possesses in common with them, though higher and 
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purer in degree; teaching the multitude also to feel those causes of 
their joy as well as of their longing, which his own more illuminated 
and soaring eye perceives. This he does with regard to external 
beauty, and even as respects the loftier regions of philosophic senti- 
ment. And yet are there not for the exercise of the rare effluence 
other and more glorious, as well as more hallowed fields? Yes, and 
these must be sung of by lips that have been touched with a more 
sacred flame ; for what undirected and undevout mind can suggest 
the thoughts, or even the language for holding communion with the 
Deity? But aid and countenance are not denied; for He who is 
“ aware of our infirmities,” has, in the high rhapsodies written b 
inspiration,—in the book of Psalms, and in the thousand other pray- 
ers and pious ejaculations of patriarchs and prophets,—supplied 
us abundantly both with models and materials for the utterance of 
devotion, leaving it no longer to be a subject for questioning,— 

Where shall man find his Maker ? with what rites ? 

Adore him ?—Will he hear, accept, and bless ?— 


while, by the gifts of genius and the grace of hallowed fire, the com- 
position of a divine poem may be accomplished by man, in which the 
fictions will not be falsehoods, but essential truths, ‘‘ that moralize 
the song.” 

Sacred hymns and the singing of them formed part of the worship 
of the early Christians, as is sufficiently attested by notices in the 
writings of the Fathers, although the manner of conducting the 
worship, and the precise character of the hymns themselves, do not 
appear to be known more certainly than in the way of inference. 
The first regular choir of Christian singers, of which any account has 
reached us, was established at Antioch in the time of Flavian and 
Diodorus, two priests who had the government of the church in that 
place, during the exile of Meletius; the latter of whom became Bishop 
of Tarsus, a.p. 875, and the former, of the church of Antioch, a.p. 
380. ‘To them is ascribed the honour of having introduced into the 
Church of Antioch, the Antiphonal singing, or singing alternately, or 
by response, by different divisions of the choir. So says the historian 
Theoderet, although by another authority it is stated that they 
only translated into Greek, a service which had hitherto been per- 
formed in Syriac, 

It has been asserted that the ancient mode of singing among 
Christians was by symphony or concert. The whole assembly, 
men, women, and children, uniting as with one voice. That the 
other mode did not originate with Flavian and Diodorus, however, 
Is evident from the fact that it was in use among the Jews. From 
them it would pass into the Christian church, through the Jewish 
converts, and most probably had never been laid aside. In fact, one 
might gather from Pliny’s well-known letter to Trojan, at the begin- 
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ning of the second century, that the hymns to which he refers, were 
sung by alternate voices. It was the changes and improvements 
“mend le by Flavian and Diodorus, who possessed a regular choir, 
which they had trained, that brought it into notice. “ Having begun 
at Antioch,” says Thendoret, “2 spread everywhere, and extended to 
the bounds of the earth.” 

Ambrose, who became Bishop of Milan, a.p. 374, introduced the 
choir into the West. He had it, as Augustine, his friend, assures 
us, from the East, that is, from Antioch. ‘‘ He adopted it for the 
relief and refreshment it would afford the people, who might thus be 
prevented from languishing and consuming away ina tedious sorrow.” 
It was to him that the Ambrosian chant owed its origin. 

Little is known of how the singing in churches was conducted 
between the period of Ambrose and that of Gregory the Great. 
The manner appears indeed to have varied considerably in different 
churches. Gregory was consecrated Supreme Pontiff, A. D. 590. 
He devoted himself to the duties of his office with great assiduity ; 
among other enterprises, undertaking to reform the music of his 
church. Ecclesiastical writers, observes Dr. Burney, are unanimous 
in asserting, that ‘he collected the musical fragments of such 
ancient hymns and psalms as the Fathers of the Church had approved 
and recommended to the primitive Christians, and that he selected, 
methodised, and arranged them in the order which was long con- 
tinued at Rome, and soon adopted by the chief part of the Western 
Church.” He also reformed the chant, which, since the time of 
Ambrose, had undergone very little alteration, and introduced what 
has since been known as the Gregorian, or Plain Chant. He was 
opposed to the lively airs of the pagan music, which had come into 
the Church along with the lyric hymns, and attempted to substitute 
something more grave. By some, however, he was accused of 
encumbering the music by the frequent repetition of Hallelujah’s, 
and other invocations and ascriptions. 

It is asserted by John, a deacon of Rome, who wrote Gregory’s 
life, that his original choral book was in existence in his time, near 
three hundred years after the death of Gregory, as also the bed on 
which the old infirm Pope lay, and the whip ‘‘ wherewith he 
threatened the young clerks and the singing boys, when they were 
out, or failed in their notes;” for he instituted a school for the 
education of his choir, and did not consider it derogatory, it seems, 
to superintend it himself. 

But it is sacred poetry and religious hymns that we have mainly 
to speak about. There is, we believe, no mention anywhere made of 
any writer of hymns, by name, till near the expiration of the second 
century from the birth of Christ ; and we have no undoubted remains 
of the hymns used during that period, nor do we know anything pre- 
cisely of theirnature. Pliny tells us they were sung in honour of 
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Christ. Origen says that Christians were accustomed to sing hymns 
to God and his only Son, as the Pagans to the sun, moon, and stars ; 
and others have expressed themselves in similar general terms. But 
no author is named, no fragment has been transmitted to us. 

The earliest writers of Christian hymns whose names have reached 
us, belonged to the Syrian church. The first of any note is Barde- 
sanes, the Heresiarch, a subtle, learned, and eloquent writer, near the 
end of the second century. Ephrem, the Syrian, says, that he wrote 
one hundred and fifty psalms, in imitation of the Psalms of David ; 
and that he corrupted the faith of the young in particular, by the 
“sweetness and beauty of his verses.” Harmonius, his son, inhe- 
rited the father’s genius for poetry, and composed also a great num- 
ber of hymns and odes adapted to the lyre, by which he charmed the 
ear of the people ; so that the Syrians eagerly drank in the poison of 
heresy. The hymns, however, are lost, and we have no means of 
ascertaining how far the praises bestowed on them were merited, or 
how deeply they were infused with error. Ephrem himself, who 
flourished about a.p. 370, wrote odes and hymns by hundreds. He 
studied the productions of Bardesanes and Harmonius, who were his 
models in a literary sense, but not ina religious; for he was intent 
on having his own more orthodox lays substituted for the perni- 
clous ones. And he succeeded. The beauty of his productions 
was highly extolled by the Syrians, and they are said to be used 
in their churches at the present day. Maultitudes of them are 
still preserved among his works. For European lovers of poetry, 
however, they can have few charms. Yet he was called the 
Prophet of the Syrians, and Harp of the Holy Spirit. It was not 
a very uncommon occurrence in those early times, to make use of 
music and hymns to captivate the popular ear, or to serve as a 
channel to convey particular sentiments and doctrines. 

Among the early Christian poets, perhaps the best known and 
most esteemed, is Prudentius, who was a Spaniard, and born in 348. 
His latter days were devoted to the writing of verses, in which he 
sung the praises of Christ and the martyrs, and vigorously com- 
bated both heretics and pagans. But his compositions do not indi- 

cate a high poetic genius, and are in the bad taste of his era. _ They 
are chiefly valuable as containing frequent allusions to the opinions, 
usages, and events of his time. “There have been several editions of 
his works. He had numerous imitators, but nothing has descended 
from them to enable us to judge of their merits. 

We shall now invite attention to some passages in the history of 
religious poetry in our own country,—to its character and progress. 
And here we must begin with remarking that there isa very striking 
and essential difference between the productions and the tone of our 
olden poets, and those who have flourished during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. In the former there is not only a sincerity 
of manner, an enthusiasm of heart, and a solemn earnestness of feel- 
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ing, but with them sacred poetry was no rare occurrence. The 
works of the greatest of them abound with religious bursts, and what 
is more,—their utterances, when entering the sacred sphere, have no 
dubious, diluted, or remote reference to Christian doctrine. But 
the productions of our greatest masters of song in modern times, 
seldom, or as with a cold reluctance, recognize Christianity at all, 
and hardly ever make allusion to the’ mysteries and glories declared 
in the sacred volume, with a believing, cordial spirit. In Chaucer’s 
works, for example, it has been remarked, religion embues several 
of his most interesting characters. There is in the faith of Con- 
stance, in the purity and womanly meekness of Grisildis, in the lamen- 
tation of Mary Magdalen, and in that most affecting and beautiful 
legend of the Christian Martyr, as related by the Prioress, such sen- 
timents as Christianity alone has breathed. 

It was towards the close of the reign of Henry the Eighth, how- 
ever, that promises of coming effulgence were to be perceived in the 
faint dawn. The classic streams began to be poured in, and the 
British Muse to look into the crystal waters. ‘The Sacred Book was 
to be unsealed to all, and how vast and permanent has been its influ- 
ence upon our literature, enriching the language, lifting on high the 
imagination, and stimulating the intellect by making it free and offer- 
ing to itscontemplation subjects of measureless importance and com- 
manding gravity. It is true that in our earlier poetry, there is much 
to disfigure real beauty, and such indelicacies as forbid them to be 
recommended to indiscriminate perusal, whatever allowance may be 
made to the manners of the age. But still, these gross blemishes 
were balanced by the power of imagination, by the honest fervour 
and weighty truth which characterized their devotional sentiments 
and their religious lessons and confessions. ‘Take as a specimen the 
following ‘‘ Hymn to God the Father,” by Ben Jonson, whieh we 
cite to afford some idea of the general character of the sacred poetry 
of the period. ‘The very terms of the title indicate a confident be- 
lief, a most solemn conviction, a heartfelt reverence and craving. 


Hear me, O God, Who more can crave 
A broken heart Than thou hast done ? 
Is my best part : That gav’st a Son 
Use still thy rod, To free a slave : 
That I may prove First made of nought 
Therein thy love. With all since bought. 
If thou hadst not Sin, death, and hell, 
Been stern to me His glorious name 
But left me free, Quite overcame ; 
I had forgot Yet I rebel, 
Myself and thee. And slight the same. 
For sin’s so sweet But I’ll come in, 
As minds ill bent Before my loss 
Rarely repent, Me further toss, 
Until they meet As sure to win 
Their punishment. Under his cross. 
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In the poetical hemisphere, as in that of nature, stars of the 
first magnitude are seen only here and there, with wide intervals, 
And yet between Chaucer and Spenser, Shakspeare and Milton, 
there are bright constellations which have been little noticed by 
the common observer. But we must not stop to count those 
which illumined more or less brightly the first of these spaces, 
otherwise most disproportionate would be our observations, for 
during the next lone interval the claims upon our notice are too 
numerous to admit of that delay, seeing that starting from the 
era of Spenser, we have the satisfaction to find that at this stage 
avast improvement in the art of poetry had taken place, and 
that thereafter the muse has never been silent; nay, 
that during even the most discouraging circumstances and the 
greatest depravity of national taste, sacred song had its wooers, and 
were not denied. 

The remark is just, that it is hardly possible to disunite the 
consideration of sacred poetry from the general history of our 
literature; and certainly a happier illustration cannot be adduced 
than the Faery Queen; for besides its extraordinary merits and 
beauties as a work of imagination, presenting with a marvellous 
exuberance of fancy the loveliest and wildest visions of chivalry 
and romance, its purpose was didactic and moral ; for the author’s 
spirit was a sincere and pious one, and his desire was to awaken 
the best sympathies of his readers towards the good and the beau- 
tiful ; indeed we are expressly told that Spenser’s object was to 
represent all the virtues, assigning to each a knight to be its 
patron and defender, under whose heroic actions its spirit and 
doings should be shadowed out, and beneath whose potent arm 
the antagonist vices were to be beaten down and vanquished. It is 
true, that notwithstanding its universally acknowledged excellence, 
the Faery Queen is seldom read, and that it soon palls upon us, 
having been composed under circumstances and when manners and 
taste no doubt suggested a form and colouring which the poet 
would not have chosen had he written in our day. But the shape 
and garb in no respect affects the essence of the master-piece, or the 
great design of its author. It is quite manifest that he himself 
regarded the work as being pregnant with instruction; and no less 
unquestionable is it, that the greatest authorities in our literature 
have concurred in assigning to the poema high moral character. 
It is worthy of remark that while Milton speaks of the “‘ sage serious 
Spenser,” John Wesley actually included the Faery Queen in the 
course of academical study. Then think of his Hymns, so admir- 
able for the humble and devout feclings which they breathe, and 
which alone would entitle their author to no mean rank among our 
religious poets. Still, we regard the object and the strain of his 
greatest performance as affording the most forcible proof of his 
pervading and deep-grounded sense of the vanity of all earthly things 
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and of his looking upwards to the imperishable and the holy. It 
was Spenser who spoke— 
Of that same time when no more change shall be 
But steadfast rest of all things firmly staid 
Upon the pillars of eternity, 
That is contraye to mutability ; 
For all that moveth doth in change delight : 
But henceforth all shall rest eternally. 
With Him that is the God of Sabbath Night— 
QO! that great Sabbath, God! grant me that Sabbath’s sight. 


Among the sacred poets of the seventeenth century, Phineas and 
Giles Fletcher, two brothers, rank, if not on a level with the very 
greatest of our sons of song, yet as second to them only. The 
Purple Island by Phineas, is an allegorical poem, descriptive of the 
human bodyand soul. As a work of art it is far from faultless, if 
judged by tlie accepted laws of criticism, but it abounds with fine 
passages, and throughout testifies that its author must have been a 
genuine poet. We quote one of his hymns. 

Drop, drop, slow tears, 

And bathe those beauteous feet, 
Which brought from heaven 

The news and Prince of Peace. 
Cease not, wet eyes, 

His mercies to entreat, 
To cry for vengeance 

Sin doth never cease. 

In your deep flood 

Drown all my faults and fears ; 
Nor let his eye 

See sin, but through my tears. 


** Christ’s Victory and Triumph,” by Giles Fletcher, has been fre- 
quently subjected to a comparison with the “ Paradise Regained.” 
In some respects it merits preference, as will be admitted, we think, 
on considering its compass and parts, which are four. The first is 
Christ’s Victory in heaven, giving the solemn consultation of Justice 
and Mercy concerning lost man; the second is Christ’s Victory on 
earth, in the temptation by Satan; the third is Christ’s triumph over 
death, giving the circumstance connected with the passion; and the 
fourth is Christ’s triumph after death, being his resurrection, ascen- 
sion, and glory in heaven. Now, in point of compass and complete- 
ness, has not Fletcher the advantage ; for whereas the authorof Para- 
dise Regained concludes with Chsist’s Victory over the Tempter, 
Fletcher carries us not only through the awful latter scenes of the 
Saviour’s life, and till he triumphs over death, but accompanies the 
conqueror to heaven, being, one would say, a natural close? With 
regard to execution, the differences between the two parts are easily 
noted. Milton surpasses in simplicity of conception and dignity of 
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expression. But in respect of earnestness of devotion, beauty and 
fertility of fancy, and melody of numbers, there are few tokens of 
inequality. In short, Christ’s Victory and Triumph is not great asa 

oem or as a whole, for besides its inferiority in the respects men- 
tioned, it is deficient in unity and concentration of interest ; but is 
splendid when taken as a succession of pictures, there being extra- 
ordinary vigour and beauty in detached passages. The following 
impersonation of the Deity, should be sufficient to send whoever 
reads the stanzas, to the poem itself. 


In midst of this City Celestial, 

Where the Eternal Temple should have rose, 

Lighten’d the Idea Beatifical : 

End and Beginning of each thing that grows, 

Whose self no end, nor yet beginning knows ; 

That hath no eyes to see, nor ear to hear, 

Yet sees, and hears, and is all eye, all ear ; 
That nowhere is contain’d, and yet is everywhere. 


Changer of all things, yet immutable ; 
Before and after all, the First and Last, 
That moving all is yet immovable ; 
Great without quantity ; in whose forecast 
Things past are present, things to come are past, 
Swift without motion ; to whose open eye 
The hearts of wicked men unbreasted lie, 
At once absent and present to them, far and nigh! 


It is no flaming lustre made of light, 
No sweet concert, or well-tuned harmony, 
Ambrosia for to feast the appetite, 
Or flow’ry odour mixt with spicery ; 
No soft embrace, or pleasure bodily ; 
And yet it is akind of inward feast, 
A harmony that sounds within the breast, 
An odour, light, embrace, in which the soul doth rest. 


Our purpose throughout the latter paragraphs of our paper has 
been to convince our readers that the sacred poetry of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, which is treasured in the English lan- 
guage, is rich far beyond the surmise of the many who pfofess to be 
admirers of song. There are numberless quaint conceits, grotesque 
fancies, extravagant images, and harsh pieces of versification in these 
olden compositions. But the wealth, sweetness, and beauty of 
thought and fancy which are enshrined within their measures are for 
all time. Besides, let us repeat that the spirit of dearest feeling, 
the manly utterance of the soul’s regard to eternity, and the full 
recognition of revealed truth, entitle their strains to a regard ofa 
higher and graver nature than what will characterize the fragrant 
flowers that have recently bloomed in the Muse’s garden; and it 
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will now be our business to bring forward a variety of evidences in 
addition to those already cited, to make manifest that such is the 
fact, interrupting the series of extracts with as few and as brief 
notices of our own as possible, 

How many, we should like to know, of our modern versifiers, even 
of those who would consider themselves affronted if not styled 
accomplished pocts; of those who at least claim to rank with the 
minors, are in the slightest degree acquainted with the flowers and the 
fruits that are within the unvisited enclosures consecrated by such 
spirits as Barnes, Davison, Wither, Quarles, Crashaw, Herbert, and 
twice as many more that might be named. Take this sonnet of 
Barnabe Barnes, of whom hardly anything certain is known :— 


Unto my spirit lend an angel’s wing, 

By which it might mount to that place of rest, 
Where Paradise may me relieve opprest ; 

Lend to my tongue an angel’s voice thy praise to sing, 
Thy praise, my comfort, and for ever bring - 

My notes thereof from the bright east to west. 

Thy mercy lend unto my soul distrest, 

Thy grace unto my wits: then shall the King 

Of Righteousness that monster Satan kill, 

Who with despair my dear salvation dared, 

And like the Philistine stood breathing still 

Proud threats against thy soul ; for heaven prepared, 
At length I like an angel shall appear, 

In spotless white an angel’s robe to wear. 


Let it be remarked that the gayest spirit of those days,—that even a 
Ben Jonson, and others only quoted in our time for wit that was grace- 
less in Barnes’s sense, were not ashamed to own in verse their reli- 
gion; nor mean and cold enough to give it a questionable and lati- 
tudinarian dress, as if it were a matter of indifference whether they 
praised “ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.” We quote now Francis Davison’s 


araphrase of the 23rd Psalm. He was the editor of the Poetical 
hapsody.— 


God, who the universe doth hold 
In his fold, 
Is my shepherd kind and heedful, 
Is my shepherd and doth keep 
Me his sheep, 
Still supplied with all things needful. 


Hie feeds me in fields which bin 

Fresh and green, 
Mottled with spring’s flow’ry painting, 
Through which creep murmuring crooks, 


Crystal brooks, 
To refresh my spirits fainting. 
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When my soul from heaven’s way 
Went astray, 
With earth's vanities seduced, 
For his namesake kindly He, 
Wandering me 


To his holy fold reduced. 


Yea, though I stray through Deaths’ vale, 
Where his pale 
Shades did on each side enfold me, 
Deathless, having Thee for guide 
Should I bide, 


For thy rod and staff uphold me. 


Landys, the well-known oriental traveller and a real improver of 
our poetry, versified the Psalms, and with a force, fire, and melody, 
that should have rendered them familiar to future generations. We 


extract Psalm c.— 


All from the sun’s uprise 
Unto his setting rays, 
Resound in jubilees 
The great Jehovah's praise. 
Him serve alone : 
In triumph bring 
Your gifts and sing 
Before his throne. 


Man drew from man his birth, 
But God his noble frame 
Built of the ruddy earth, 
Fill’d with celestial flame. 
His sons we are, 
Sheep by him led, 
Preserved and fed 
With tender care. 


O to his portals press 
In your divine resorts : 
With thanks his power profess, 
And praise him in his courts. 
How good! How pure! 
His mercies last : 
His promise past 
For ever sure. 
Donne left but few specimens of sacred verse, and his fame does 
not spring from these, but from his pulpit oratory. Take one sonnet 
with its thundering peal. Death is the theme.— 


Death be not proud, though some have called thee 


Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so ; 
For those whom thou think’st thou dost overthrow, 


Die not, poor Death, nor yet can’st thou kill me ; 
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From rest and sleep, which but thy pictures be, 

Much pleasure, then from thee much more, must flow ; 
And soonest our best men, with thee do go, 

Rest of their bones and souls delivery. 

Thou art slave to fate, chance, kings and desperate men, 
And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell ; 

And poppy, or charms, can make us sleep as well, 

And better, than thy stroke; why swell’st thou then ? 
Our short sleep past, we wake eternally, 

And Death shall be no more,—Death, thou shalt die / 


Most people, recollecting the ridicule of Pope, may smile when 
they hear the name of Quarles mentioned. But prejudice will be 
unable to withstand the masculine power in the lines we next cite. 
They are harmonious and free. They are on Dr. Aylmer. They 
right stoutly march in company with those we have last quoted.— 


I wondered not to hear so brave an end, 
Because I knew who made it could contend 
With Death and conquer, and in open chase 
Would spit defiance in his conquer d face— 
And did! Dauntless he trod him underneath, 
To show the weakness of unarmed Death. 

Nay, had report or niggard fame denied 

His name, it had been known that Aylmer died. 
It was no wonder to hear Rumour tell, 

That he that did so oft, once did so well. 

Great Lord of Life, how hath thy dying breath 
Made man, whom Death had conquer’d, conquer Death ! 


Crashaw, whom Cowley pronounced the “ poet and saint,” and 
the “bard triumphant,” was one of the most picturesque of 
poets. We stop not to characterise him at any greater length, nor 
to account for the neglect into which he has fallen. The follow- 
ing paraphrase of the 23rd Psalm appears to us to be exceedingly 
graceful. 


Happy me! O happy sheep ! 
Whom my God vouchsafes to keep ; 
On whose pastures cheerful spring 
All the year doth sit and sing— 
Pleasure sings my soul to rest ; 
Plenty wears me at her breast, 
Whose sweet temper teaches me 
Nor wanton, nor in want to be. 

* ¥ #* 

. When my weary wayward breath is flying, 
He calls home my soul from dying, 
Strokes and tames my rabid grief, 
And does woo me into life ; 

When my simple weakness strays, 
(Tangled in forbidden ways, ) 
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He’s before me on my side ; 

And behind me he beguiles 

Craft of all her knotty wiles ; 

He expounds the giddy wonder 

Of my weary steps, and under 
Spreads a path as clean as day— 
Where no churlish crab says, Nay— 
To his joy conducts my feet, 

Whilst they gladly go to meet 

Grace and Peace, to meet new lays 
Tuned to my great Shepherd’s praise. 
Come now all ye terrors, rally, 
Muster forth into the valley, 

Where triumphant Darkness hovers, 
With a shady wing that covers 
Brooding Horror. Come thou, Death, 
Let the dampsof thy dull breath 
Overshadow even the shade, 

And make Darkness’ self afraid ; 
There my feet, even there shall find 
Way for a resolved mind. 

Still, my Shepherd, still my God, 
Thou art with me. Still thy rod, 
And thy staff, ’bove influence 

Gives direction, gives defence. 

At the whisper of thy word, 
Crown’d abundance spreads my board, 
How my head in ointment swims ! ° 
How my cup o’erlooks her brims! 
So, even so, still may I move 

By the line of thy dear love ; 

Still may thy sweet mercy spread 

A shady arm above my head. 


Crashaw, however, for the most part followed glittering 
models, and ran away with conceits, without exhibiting judgment 
in the selection of his imagery, so as to be often, when most 
melodious and prodigal of colours, untrue to nature. Sometimes, 
however, harmony, tenderness, fancy, and force unite in his verses, 
having a consistent and beautiful lyrical character; and these 
instances distinguish the Hymn of the Nativity. Here is the image 
of the Virgin Mother :— 


She sings thy tears asleep, and dips 
Her tresses in thy weeping eye ; 
She spreads the red leaves of thy lips, 

That in their buds yet blushing lie. 
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And this for pastoral sweetness is perfect :— 


To thee, meek Majesty! soft King 
Of simple graces and sweet loves : 

Each of us his lamb will bring, 
Each his pair of silver doves. 


It cannot escape observation, the idiomatic power with which these 
same sacred poets of a bygone time used the English language. 

We next come to the poet of the Church of England, as he has 
been called, a genius of avery high as well as refined order, and 
who was as pious as he was poetic. One too who deserves to be 
studied, were it but for the purity and strength of his language. 
The first of our specimens will indicate how well he merits the title 
that we have said has been given to him. 


THE BRITISH CHURCH. 


I joy, dear Mother, when I view, 
Thy perfect lineaments, and hue, 
Both sweet and bright. 


Beauty in thee takes up her place ; 
And dates her letter from thy face, 
When she doth write. 


A fine aspect, in fit array, 
Neither too mean, nor yet too gay, 
Shows who is best. 


Outlandish looks may not compare ; 
For all they either panted are, 
Or else undress’d. 


She, on the hills, which wantonly 
Allureth all, in hope to be, 
By her preferr d, 
Hath kiss’d so long her painted shrines, 
That ev’n her face by kissing shines, 
For her reward. 


She, in the valley, is so shy 
Of dressing, that her hair doth lie 
About her ears. 


While she avoids her neighbour’s pride, 
She wholly goes on th’ other side, 
And nothing wears. 


But dearest Mother (what those miss,) 
The mean thy praise and glory is ;— 
And long may be! 


Blessed be God, whose love it was 
To double-moat thee with his grace ; 
And none but thee. 
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It was in perfect accordance with these sentiments that Her- 
bert, when dying, said to a friend who inquired what prayer 
he would have read to him,—“ O, Sir, the prayers of my mother, 
the Church of England; no other prayers are equal to them.” 
It is necessary to read his poetry by this light, otherwise half 
of their character will be missed, and much of the religious feeling 
lost. 

Herbert’s fancy was extravagantly luxuriant; at the same 
time his enthusiasm was as warm as ever beat in human breast, but 
mellowed by the meekness of Christianity. We take stanzas from 
his poem on Sunday for illustration. 


Sundays the pillars are, 
On which heaven's palace arched lies ; 
The other days fill up the spare 
And hollow room with rarities. 
They are the fruitful bed and borders 
In God’s rich garden: that is bare, 
Which parts their ranks and orders. 


The Sundays of man’s life, 
Threaded together on time’s string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal, glorious King. 

On Sunday, heaven’s gate stands ope ; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife ; 
More plentiful than hope. 


This day my Saviour rose 
And did inclose this light for his ; 
That as each beast his manger knows, 
Man might not of his pardon miss. 
Christ hath took in this piece of ground, 
And made a garden there for those 

Who want herbs for their wounds. 

“ * * 

Thou art a day of mirth ; 
And where the week-days trail on ground, 
Thy flight is higher, as thy birth. 
O let me take thee at the bound, 
Leaping with thee from seven to seven, 
Till that we both, being toss’d from earth, 

Fly hand in hand to heaven ! 


How deliciously sweet, how perfect in their melody, are the first 
three verses of the little poem entitled Virtue! 


Sweet day! so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky ; 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night , 
For thou must die. 
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Sweet rose! whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave ; 

And thou must die. 


Sweet spring! full of sweet days and roses ; 
A box, a box where sweets compacted lie ; 
My music shows ye have your closes : 

And all must die. 


Our limits are nearly exhausted, and yet we have but indicated 
in the slightest possible manner how wide and untravelled is the 
region to which we have pointed, and how abounding the riches, 
the sweets and the flowers which are strewn overit. Many devout 
people seem to imagine that our only religious poets, highly 
deserving the name, are Milton, Young, and Cowper. We have 
only mentioned a few out of a multitude who have sung in strains 
of genuine poetry the Saviour’s praise, and poured out their 
souls in such verse as would comfort the mournful spirit, and 
mellow the joy of those who need the medicine which Christianity 
holds {in its ample and teeming stores; and therefore we hope 
that something has been done in our pages to correct the common 
mistake. 

We conclude with citing the words which Isaac Watts addressed 
to a friend relative to the insult offered him by Pope, who coupled 
his name with Wesley in the first impression of the Dunciad. “I 
never,” said he, ‘ offended Mr. Pope, but have always expressed 
my admiration of his superior genius. I only wished to see that 

enius more emptoyed in the cause of religion ; and always thought 
it capable of doing it great credit among the gay or the more witty 
part of mankind, who have generally despised it, because it hath 
not been ‘always so fortunate to meet with advocates of such 
exalted abilities as Mr. Pope possesses, and who were capable of 
turning the finest exertions of wit and genius in its favour. 





Art: IV.—Essay on the Physiognomy of Serpents. By H. 
ScHLEGEL. ‘Translated by Tuos. 8S. Trartt, M.D. Edinburgh. 


LET a master-hand be put forth to glean from any one field or sec- 
tion of nature, and how abundant, how rich and affluent, is the 
harvest which he gathers in. The facts reaped grow the more sur- 
prising at every step, the truths evoked the more expanding and the 
more impressive. The proper interpretation of one thing opens 
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jltimitable paths for the explorer; suggestion is endlessly generative 
of suggestion; the imagination soars and revels in the conscious 
strength of its wing ; far brighter as well as clearer lights accompany 
the onward and enlarging course; while, wherever you arrive, the 
discovered truths and the ascertained facts, never do or can fail to 
point to the power, the wisdom, and the goodness of the Great First 
Cause. Ay, and wherever you arrive, be it at the highest or most 
outstretched stage to which human perseverance and sagacity of 
research have yet conducted the mind, the delightful conviction is 
never wanting,—strengthened in a ratio corresponding with the pro- 
gress made,—that there lies beyond and around, and of the attainable, 
too, a multitude and wealth of wonders, quite in harmony with those 
already seen and understood, in comparison with which, however, the 
land gained and cultured is but narrow and meagre. One necessary 
consequence of this is that the man of real science acquires as he goes 
on, a spirit and habit of calmness, and of dignified simplicity, that 
become positively majestic ; and another result deserves notice,—his 
modesty, candour, and love of truth for its own sake, are in propor- 
tion to his triumphs, or rather to his advances as an explorer, and his 
skill as an interpreter. 

Now, we know not that these sentiments have ever been more for- 
cibly drawn from us, than during the perusal of the Essay by the 
“ Conservator of the Museum of the Netherlands,” as set forth in 
the translation by the ‘* Regius Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
in the University of Edinburgh.” There are two main reasons for 
the conviction. First, the department of Natural History upon 
which the Conservator has adventured, was in a great measure new, 
or but very inadequately cultured, when he struck intoit, It had 
special difficulties, and was much perplexed by the attempts that 
had been offered by his predecessors. The translator declares that 
previous to reading the present Essay, he had never found in an 
foreign work on Ophiology a satisfactory system; and that in the 
English language there certainly existed nothing of the kind,— 
scarcely even any descriptions of individual specimens and species. 
But secondly, a more able or zealous pioneer, one more fitted by 
constitution and accomplishment, never seems to have entered upon 
any untrodden, reluctant, or confused sphere. It can, indeed, re- 
quire but an ordinary acquaintanceship with works of a similar class 
to satisfy any person that M. Schlegel’s is a model worthy of adoption 
in almost every respect. Before you have got over more of his pages 
than the Introduction extends to, you cannot but be prepared to 
hear, should his name have been previously unfamiliar, that he is 
one of the most eminent and philosophical of the present race of 
Investigators. The very first words of the book have promise in 
them. ‘The origin of the work I now publish, goes back to the 
first period of my studies.” ‘ Hoping to be useful to science, by 
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cultivating a branch of Zoology hitherto neglected, I directed my 
researches to the class of reptiles.” Then the method which he 
adopted at the commencement, the difficulties in the course of his 
procedure, the way in which he encountered these, the aids that 
came to his hand, the use made of these, and a variety of points to 
test his talent, his tone, the character and value of his contributions 
to science, are stated and explained with such a manly and sincere 
feeling, as to afford one of the most striking examples possibly to be 
met with, of ardour, achievement, and success. ‘l’o Professor Traill 
therefore the literature of his country owes obligations. And this 
we assert, not merely viewing the work as addressed to the students 
of Zoology, but to the general reader; for like some other works 
of scientific authority, the greater number of the pages before us, 
teem with interest and instruction to all. 

The philosophy as well as the facts, the principles equally with the 
illustrations of the volume, have force and beauty, and not seldom a 
striking freshness. The author’s reasoning, and also his criticism, 
without at all departing from the subject and purpose of the work, 
tell to a much wider extent, than would have been the case, had his 
observation and reflective powers been of a common description, or 
had his love of strict science, and his admiration of its incontestible 
trophies been cold or lightly borne. We might cite amply in proof 
of this; we might, for instance, exhibit him when dealing out his 
strictures relative to the artificial systems adopted by many natural- 
ists; or again, where he complains of the way in which incompetent 
travellers and hasty writers have created entire species, or have intro- 
duced mere reduplications. But we shall eschew the drier and the 
more argumentative portions of the work, in order to cull a few things 
that will have attraction and information for every thinking reader. 
The following passage will answer our purpose, even although it con- 
tain an exposition of principles, and explain a method of science. The 
author is speaking of the employment of the term physiognomy, 
employed in the title of the book. 


The word Physiognomy is here used in its ordinary acceptation; it also 
signifies the total impression which the whole of any being makes on us, — 
an impression which we may feel, but which it is impossible to express in 
words: it is the result of the harmony of all the isolated parts, and their 
mutual relations, which is comprehended ata glance. We retain it asa 
whole, without being able to give an account of the properties of each of 
them taken singly. All the existences of Nature, be they animals, plants, 
or even inanimate objects, make on us this impression ; but it is the more 
difficult to be analyzed, as the beings we examine are more complicated, for 
the more their nature is elevated, the more do the different characters lose 
themselves in the harmony of the whole. One of the most essential points 
of the mark at which the zoologist aims, appears to me to analyze this har- 
mony, and to indicate each characteristic trait in relation to the whole. 
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In examining a series of living animals, the attentive observer will re- 
mark, that, in their features, in their looks, and even in their forms, he may 
trace the expression of certain dispositions, habits, and passions, which are 
still more directly than in man the result of organization. On reiterating 
his observations, he will not fail to recognise by their features the different 
species of animals ; he will seize the relations which link the species to each 
other; he will bring them together, and in this synthetic process, he will 
arrive ata natural method. A series of beings thus grouped, will produce 
an impression of the whole similar to what he would receive from.a single in- 
dividual,—an impression which it is necessary to depict as a whole, to ob- 
tain a knowledge of its principal features. 


In accordance with what is here stated, the author has conducted 
his examination, admitting into his work no species but what is 
known in a precise manner and by means of scientific tests, instead 
of adopting the narrow and misleading way common to the artificial 
methods, where some isolated characters of individuals are alone re- 
garded, but in no department, he argues, with less success than in 
the case of reptiles. He insists on that kind of description which is 
comparative, and shows that his aim is much higher than to acquire 
the names of species. He thus expresses himself. 


If it be true that a genus represents the assemblage of all the species it 
includes, it must be allowed, that we can never arrive at a knowledge of the 
latter but by comparing them with each other, and by stating what is pe- 
culiar to each, and common to them all. Assuredly, there will result but 
little benefit to science by the admission of species, of the whole peculiarities 
of which we know nothing but the name that has been imposed on them— 
of species, the multitude of which, continually increasing, confuses our sys- 
tems. The study of nature consists not in a superficial knowledge of exist- 
ences, but it views them under the triple aspect of zoology, anatomy, and 
physical geography. My principal object in publishing my researches being 
to expose the relations subsisting between animals and the places they in- 
habit, I have judged it proper to adopt no species of which the country is 
unknown, except when some conspiciuous feature in its structure might ren- 
der it of real interest for zoology and for physiology. 


Having laid down the principles of his plan and purposes, and the 
reason for their adoption, our naturalist proceeds to treat of the 
Ophidians generally, describing their principal characteristics, the 
various organs, their parts, processes, and functions; the most re- 
markable peculiarities to which the whole account of structure 
guides you, belonging to their mode of locomotion, and the manner 
of swallowing their prey ; for the former determines the general form 
of their bodies; the latter, that of their internal parts. We quote 
what is said of the divers movements which serpents perform, the 
scales on the lower part of the animal fulfilling the office of feet. 
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In complete repose, these reptiles love to roll the bodies in a spiral, in 
such a manner that the head alone, which is in the centre, is slightly elevated 
above the other parts; but having the faculty of bending the body ina 
thousand different positions, they are often found simply extended on the 
ground with the body undulated in sinous contours. To produce pro- 
gression, the serpent has merely to unrol his spires; resting himself after- 
wards on his tail, rebending his body in successive lateral undulations, and, 
applying to the ground the numerous points of contact which the anterior 
extremities of the ribs present, the reptile is pushed forward and transported 
with a celerity proportional to the efforts or power of the instruments of lo- 
comotion. We have already remarked on this head, that the progressive 
movements of Ophidians are almost all executed in the same manner, and 
that the tail but aids the locomotion differently, according to the modifica- 
tion which its form undergoes in the different tribes. Very often, in order 
to observe what passes around them, serpents raise themselves perpendicu- 
larly, supporting themselves solely on the tail, or on part of the abdomen ; 
their trunk is then rigid, and perfectly straight; and most frequently the 
head is then bent and directed forwards : at other times they bend their bodies 
as an S, inflating their necks in this position. Suspended perpendicularly 
from the branch of a tree, the Boa resembles a stiff body without life. In 
descending from a tree or other tall object, serpents let themselves simply 
fall to the ground,—their form, and the elasticity of their parts, preventing 
any dangerous consequences from this fall; on attaining the ground, the 
shock they sustain, instead of proving hurtful, impels them forward, and serves 
as a stimulus to their subsequent movements. 


We learn that speed of flight equal to that of a man will elude a 
chasing serpents of the fleetest powers; that most of them hiss 
strongly, as a prelude to the attack, but that it may be made so 
suddenly, and with such force, that the very description makes one 
shrink and shudder. ‘Several species throw themselves on their 
prey with huge bounds, and seize it generally with the mouth; others 
secure it by twisting the tail around it; and the Boas also embrace it 
with the convolutions of their trunk.” The venomous snakes, whether 
to procure food, or to rid themselves of unwelcome visitors, knowing 
the power of their weapons, are content with aiming a blow, which 
seldom misses ; and the preparation they make for this purpose, re- 
sembles the recoil of a spring,—the leap directing the stroke by a 
sudden, rapid, downward movement of the head. 

In respect of swallowing their food, which consists of animals, 
the ophidians proceed upon a wholesale principle, taking the 
entire animal at a time, which, however, they never chew nor break 
with their teeth, which are simple dental organs, destined to inflict 
wounds, to detain the prey, and to assist deglutition. The process 
of swallowing is extremely simple. They always begin with the 
head, which they receive into their mouth; and while the teeth 
fasten themselves on one side of their prey to hold it fast, the 
opposite jaw has the free faculty of making advances, so that the 
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victim is drawn in gradually. Thejaws therefore perform a double 
and an alternate office, the lower being the most active. The 
also dilate to render the swallow more capacious, while an abundant 
discharge of saliva affords the lubricating aid, rendering the 
process of gulping down more smooth and easy. But the 
prey may be too large after all, so that a considerable time elapses 
before the food reaches the maw. ‘Serpents found in this 
state offer a hideous spectacle; the disgust they thus inspire, 
augmented by the mephitic odour which the prey, already attacked 
by putrefaction, exhales, has given rise to numerous fables of which 
the poets have taken advantage.” 

The teeth of venomous serpents perform another duty, for they 
distil into the wounds a poisonous liquor which is secreted b 
elands lodged in the head. These teeth are always hollow, and 
perforated at both ends, Let no one fancy that the fell element 
resides in a sting, whether at the tail or in the mouth. The 
clefted tongue is a harmless weapon, being a true organ of touch 
and possessed of great sensibility. Nay, it neither serves as an 
organ of taste, nor in the matter of deylutition; for it remains 
within its peculiar sheath during the operation. Still it is only 
then when they are enraged that they dart it out with velocity. 
But with regard to the poison, which produces painful effects only 
when introduced into a wound, it operates upon human creatures in 
the following manner :— 


Man speedily perceives an acute pain in the limb wounded by the fangs, 
which only make two minute punctures hardly visible, from which a few drops 
of blood flow : the wounded part afterwards swells, and inflammation declares 
itself with more or less rapidity; the absorption of the poison is announeed 
by general debility, walking becomes painful, the respiration impeded and 
laborious; the patient experiences a burning thirst ; nausea and vomiting 
quickly succeed, often followed by great distress and faintings, which, joined 
to the most violent pain, deprives the sufferer of his intellectual faculties. 
Livid spots surrounding the wound are the precursors of gangrene, which 
Spreads to other parts of the body, and causes death after a longer or shorter 
interval. It is fortunate that the bite of serpents, even in tropical countries, 
is not always mortal; yet the individuals who have been bitten perceive after 
their recovery, even through their lives, periodic sufferings, or are affected 
with partial or complete palsy of the affected parts, or even experience a 
continual disturbance of their intejlectual faculties. 


M. Schlegel, of course, ridicules many of the fancies that have 
found currency in all ages relative to the antidotes against the bites 
of snakes, and offers these hints. 


The first precaution to use, when one has been bitten by a venomous ser- 
pent, is to clean the bitten part, in order to prevent the poison adhering to 
the skin from entering the scarifications, which it is judicious to make im- 
mediately ; we may either employ caustic or the cautery to destroy the 

T 
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flesh in that part. After having again washed the wound, let it be pressed, 
and strive to prevent the absorption of the poison, by sucking the part, or, 
what is preferable, employing the cupping-glass. A ligature over the 
wound itself, and another tied above the wound, if its form will permit, to 
prevent the communication of the poison to other parts of the system, has 
been acknowledged to be of essential service, provided they be not too tightly 
drawn. We need not mention the various internal remedies that have been 
administered, except sudorifics, which have been stated to have good effects. 
M. Lenz has successfully employed chlorine, and recommended both its inter- 
nal and external use; one may take daily, without inconvenience, an ounce 
or more of this chemical preparation. Frictions made with good olive oil 
have been recognised as efficacious in several instances. Some naturalists 
ascribe to ammonia qualities which others deny to it; it is the same with 
arsenic, and many other remedies, which should only be employed with 
caution, and after having administered ineffectually those which we have al- 
ready mentioned. 


There is in man an innate fear, and also, it would seem, in many 
of the inferior animals, of serpents great and small. Consequently 
they have numerous enemies. Yet notatew of the species are 
harmless and easily tamed toa mild state. Some, indeed, might 
be rendered serviceable in a domestic sense, and providentially 
the non-venomous greatly outnumber the poisonous. Inter tropical 
countries, and particularly the island of Martinique, are prolific 
of venomous species. J the latter region they are a serious 
plague, annually causing the death of a great number of men, and 
of domestic animals. Still, other kinds have been found useful 
in the destruction of vermin, and even it would appear in 
medicine, although they are now rejected by the more refined 
nations. However, the translator states that he found living snakes 
in the apothecarys’ shops of Spain, as regularly as sarsaparilla is 
with us. 

Science is a merciless disposer of prejudices, fables, end supersti- 
tions. It reduces every thing to its just proportion, and spares no 
sort of exaggeration. Listen to our author upon the subject of 
monstrous sizes ; travellers, especially those of a more remote 
age, having often told marvellous stories about serpents of 
prodigious dimensions, some of them having been said to reach 
to forty feet and upwards. 


In whichever country these great reptiles are found, they apply to them 
the name of Boa Constrictor, familiar to all, although the true boa constric- 
tor of systems yields much in dimensions to other species of the Boa and 
the Python. ‘The numerous researches of modern, well-informed, travel- 
ling naturalists, have belied many of the fables which have been promulgated 
on the nature of these Ophidians. We now know that the most gigantic 
do not surpass twenty to twenty-five feet in total length; that their thick- 
ness is not above seven inches in diameter; and that the received notions 
on the great size of some species, only repose on the vague surmises of the 
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natives. We must reckon in the first rank of all known serpents, in re- 
spect to its dimensions, the Boa murina, a native of the equatorial regions 
of America. The Python bivittatus, spread over intertropical Africa and 
Asia, is in the ancient continent the representative of that Boa, and attains 
nearly the same size. It is now found that the Python Schneideri, inhabit- 
ing India, has an elongated shape, and rarely surpasses fifteen feet in total 
length ; the Boa Constrictor of the New World joins to an inferior length a 
very considerable thickness; as also do several other Boas, Colubri, &c. 
In our climate, serpents are rarely more than five feet in length, but in 
middle Europe there is one species of Coluber which arrives at the length of 
eight feet. 


The habits and manners of serpents vary much. Although 
almost all of them are stupid, timid, and wild, they soon become 
tractable, unless it be the venomous species, which are naturally 
ferocious. ‘* Yet there are serpents, both venomous and innocuous, 
that scarcely ever make use of their weapons, except to defend 
themselves.” The majority of Ophidians exhibit great alertness, 
all their movements announcing ‘“‘a surprising force and agility.” 
But of the true venomous species, several have “a very sluggish and 
tranquil disposition.” ‘‘ Suchas lead a nocturnal life are less nume- 
rous than those that prefer daylight to darkness.” 

We have alluded to the fables and prejudices which have attached 
to serpents. Our author has a section of his Essay on the sub- 
ject, from which we gather a few notices. He thus remarks and 
philosophizes :— 


A thousand different properties, which are successively detected in 
serpents, have opened to man a vast field of meditation, and, in furnishing 
ample materials to dress out his religious ideas, have presented him with an 
infinite number of mythic allegories. He has drawn from them symbols, 
and has ended in offering to those dreaded animals a worship founded on 
the most diverse and conflicting motives. It would seem to be natural to 
man to avail himself even of the animals which are noxious, for procuring 
the means of preservation from the evils which they cause: hence the prac- 
tice, established from the most remote times, of extracting from serpents 
remedies against their bites; while, on the other hand, man sought to ap- 
pease their fury by revering them as divinities. The ancients, employing 
often the most prominent characteristics of animals in their allegories, dis- 
covered in the habits of serpents, in their qualities, or even in their form, 
an inexhaustible fund for setting to work their own fertile imagination, 
which heated itself invariably in embellishing the observations they had 
made from nature. It is to these various causes, and to circumstances per- 
haps little known at this time, that we should attribute the fear, mingled 


with hatred and veneration, with which the serpent has inspired the human 
race. 


Passing over the ancient and extinct legends concerning serpents, 
and the uses made of them in a religious belief, and by the poets, 
we extract a paragraph relative to the still-reported fascination of 
the dreaded creatures. 
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Every one has heard of the pretended magic power which serpents are 
said to exercise over small animals, when they wish to catch them: there are 
few works on natural history which have not treated of this phenomenon, 
contradicted by some, and defended by others, without their being able to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. I shall not here repeat the absurdities 
which travellers have written on this head, and which are sometimes exe 
tremely curious: suffice it to say, that these tales, of which the traces may 
be found in several classic authors, are particularly in vogue in North 
America, while they are unknown in the East [ndies and in Europe, countries 
rich in serpents of every species. This observation is too curious not to merit 
some attention, as it shews how a fact, true or supposed, may be so spread 
as to become popular, Many causes might have given rise to the origin of 
the pretended power of fascination of serpents. It is true that most animals 
appear absolutely ignorant of the danger which menaces them, when they 
find themselves in the presence of enemies as cruel as serpents; we often 
see them walk over the bodies of those reptiles, pick at their head, and bite 
them, or lie down familiarly beside them: but we need not also deny, that 
an animal, unexpectedly surprised, attacked by so formidable an adversary, 
seeing his menacing attitude, his movements performed with such celerity, 
may be so seized with fear, as at the first moment, to be deprived of its 
faculties, and rendered incapable of avoiding the fatal blow, which is in- 
flicted at the moment when it perceives itself assailed. Mr. Barton Situ, 
in a memoir expressly written to refute all that has been advanced on the 
fascination of the rattlesnake, relates several instances which prove that birds 
do not shew themselves afraid, except when the serpent approaches their nests 
to seize their young. Then one may see the terrified parents fly around 
their enemy, uttering plaintive cries, just as our warblers do when any one 
stops in the vicinity of their nests. It may also be, that the animals which 
it is pretended had been seen fluttering around the snake, and at last falling 
into his mouth, have been already wounded by his poison-fangs ; a supposi- 
tion which perfectly corresponds to the way in which venomous serpents 
master their prey. Many tree-snakes seize their prey by twisting their slen- 
der tails around their victim: Dampr1er has several times been a witness of 
this spectacle : observing a bird flapping its wings, and uttering cries, with- 
out flying, this traveller perceived that the poor bird was locked in the folds 
of a snake, when he attempted to lay hold of it. Russet presented one day 
a fowl to a Dipsas, and the bird in a short time gave signs of death; not 
conceiving how the bite of a snake not poisonous, and so small, could pro~ 
duce such an effect, he carefully examined the fowl, and found the folds of 
the tail of the snake around the neck of the bird, which would have perished 
had he not disengaged it. Many birds of small size are accustomed to pur- 
sue birds of prey, and other enemies of their race, or to fly about the place 
where the object of their hatred lies concealed: there is reason to believe 
that this phenomenon, known in Europe to every observer, also takes place 
in exotic regions ; and perhaps this is also one of the circumstances which 
have contributed to the invention of the stories which have been related of the 
power of fascination in serpents. 


The conjurors of serpents meet with no gentler treatment at our 
author’s hands than the believers in the power of fascinntion by 
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the creatures themselves. It is draining, not magic that produces 
the extraordinary displays, the art having at all times and among 
various nations, been the occupation of a particular caste. ‘The 
pretended conjurors employ only non-venomous species; but they 
have been known to pay dearly for their ignorance, instances having 
occurred where they made a serious mistake in the selection of 
the creature to be charmed. Naturalists cannot always readily 
distinguish the venomous from the innocuous. The error of an 
ignorant charlatan may be fatal. 

But civilization and the propagation of scientific knowledge have 
not yet been able to destroy all the errors which have found cur- 
rency with regard to the serpentine tribes. In the words of our 
author, ‘* What shall we say on reading in modern works of great 
reputation, descriptions of the marvellous effects produced on 
serpents by music; when travellers tell us they have seen young 
snakes retreat into the mouth of their mother, every time they were 
menaced with danger!” ‘‘ Unfortunately,” adds the unsparing 
Conservator, ‘naturalists, in classing such fables with the number 
of facts, have often embellished with them their descriptions, and 
thus have contributed to give them universal acceptation. Who, 
for instance, will not be struck with the description which Latreille 
and Lacepede have drawn up of the habits of the boa, and of other 
serpents of great size! How many qualities have not those philoso- 
phers attributed to these beings, which have never existed, except 
in their own imaginations ! ” 

M. Schlegel renders the habitudes and the geographical distribu- 
tion of Ophidians fertile themes. As they approach temperate or 
frigid regions their number diminishes ; for they prefer banks exposed 
to the heat of the sun, rather than elevated situations, or places 
covered with a thick and abundant vegetation. There are excep- 
tions; but by far the greatest number inhabit low lands, either 
naked or bushy, dry or humid, and marshy. ‘The number of 
serpents which pass all their life in water is very small; and this 
mode of existence is especially natural to sea-serpents, which in 
vast shoals inhabit the most remote regions of our globe.” Some 
species burrow in the earth, others usurp the dens of the quad- 
rupeds; some resort to holes in trees, to houses, or wherever they 
find a refuge from cold and common attack; while others take to 
cultivated and open places, in order to give chase to insects and the 
small mollusca. Some live in society; but the greater number 
appear to court isolation, dreary solitude, and the noisome wastes 
far away from every sort of intrusion. Many have climbing powers 
and propensities, having the colour and livery which absolutely 
resemble the leaves of the trees which they affect; others resemble 
small naked branches ; and others again simulate old mossy stems; 
while there are still others again whose region is the dismal waste 
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of the desert; and these are frequently scarcely distinguishable 
from the'sand. 

We have already seen that M. Schlegel’s principal aim is to 
expose the relations subsisting between animals and the places they 
inhabit; and therefore he is particularly intent on tracing the 
geographic distribution of genera or of families; these viewed as 
representing the different principal forms, being a not less interest- 
ing study than that of the species; while the facts offered are of 
the highest importance to physical geography, to the science of 
geology, as well as to descriptive zoology. Our longest and most 
suggestive extract shall close the present article, being the intro- 


ductory paragraphs of the author’s essay on the geographical distri- 
bution of Ophidians. 


In proposing to give, in the following pages, a sketch of the distribution 
of Serpents on the surface of the globe, I consider it necessary to enter 
into numerous details, with which I might have dispensed, if this part of 
the science had been previously cultivated, or if any one had already laid 
the foundations. I have occupied myself with considerable zeal in this study, 
which merits an especial attention—not merely because it regards the ani- 
mals of which I treat in my work, but because it ought to lead, in my opinion, 
to results much more satisfactory than the study of the geographical distribu- 
tion of the animals in the other classes of the Animal. Kingdom, or even 
of Vegetables. The reasons in favour of this proposition are obvious. A 
thousand different agents contribute to disperse different species of plants 
over the surface of the globe: the seeds of plants are carried by the winds 
and the waves; man perpetually transplants a great number of vegetables 
from one country to another; and, by cultivation, he has so changed the 
face of nature which surrounds him, that the surface of the earth has, in 
some measure, lost its primeval features, and vegetation, at least, has expe- 
rienced great modifications. Most animals have the means of spreading them- 
selves on the surface of the globe. The element which saw their birth, 
offers no limits to marine animals. Certain mammals extend, constantly, 
the sphere of their habitation, and spread themselves by degrees over many 
parts of the world. Other species accompany man in his peregrinations, 
even beyond seas, dispersing themselves in divers regions, either when trans- 
planted by man himself, or when, recovering their liberty, they form, as it 
were, colonies far from their mother country, where it sometimes happens 
that their race is totally destroyed, or that all the individuals have passed to 
the domestic state. Birds enjoy more than other animals the faculty of 
moving from one place to another ; the element in which they move no- 
where presenting obstacles to them; a large part of the inhabitants of the air 
lead a real nomade life, and often establish themselves in places where they 
were never seen before; a great number disperse themselves, in their peri- 
odic migrations, into countries the most distant, and become true cosmopo- 
lites ; the same species inhabiting, at the same time, all parts of the earth. 
It is far otherwise with Reptiles. None of the circumstances we have 
mentioned can be rigorously applied to these animals. Deprived, for the 
most part, of the means of performing distant journies, they are, in some 
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measure, attached to the soil which gave them birth ; and we do not recog- 
nise in them any instinct to flee the natal soil, when certain circumstances 
would seem to demand it. The cold which deprives them of the means of 
subsistence, causes them at the same time to fall into a profound lethargy; 
and Nature, in this simple manner, watches over their preservation during 
the winter. Man entertains an aversion for these animals, some of which 
are noxious, it is true, but many of them are innocuous, and even useful: he 
repels them all, and seeks not to tame them ; still less is he inclined to trans- 
plant them, without a motive, from one place to another. It is true that 
there exist certain reptiles which form exceptions to what we have stated. 
Several species of Tortoises are dispersed over various parts of the globe ; 
the Scinks and the Geckos are perhaps carried in ships from one region to 
another; the Sea Tortoises undertake voyages at certain periods of the year, 
and are known upon coasts which their race never inhabit ; Crocodiles and 
Boas have been sometimes carried by currents far from their native regions ; 
but these examples are very few in comparison of what we observe in mam- 
mals and in birds, and merely form exceptions, as regards serpents, to what 
we shall state in the following pages. It is evident, after what we have said, 
that the the geographic distribution of Ophidians should possess an interest 
altogether peculiar in this, that it presents the most certain means of know- 
ing the relations which exist between the animals and the places they inhabit. 
This study will contribute to clear up the grand and important questions on 
the Foci of creation, and the immutability of species. In reposing on the 
facts which it presents to us, we shall more readily arrive at an idea of the 
face of Nature, such as she was in the primeval state, before the art of man 
had transformed thesurface of the earth, before he had driven from their habita- 
tions a great number of animals, either destroying them totally, or reducing 
them to a state of domesticity, and changing or modifying their nature, by 
altering that of the places they inhabit. We cannot at all apply this to 
reptiles in general, and still less to serpents. The places of their habitation 
are forests, marshes, or even deserts, and these places have never perceived 
the influence of cultivation. Not multiplying, except rarely, so as to incom- 
mode man, and seeking to withdraw themselves from pursuit, by retiring to 
the uncultivated places which serve for their retreat, the war which is made 
on them is usually only directed against individuals; hence, the number of 
Species, as well as of individuals, ought to remain almost at the point fixed 
by the general law of Nature from the beginning; and this is one of the 
facts which it is essential to establish in physical geography. Now, supposing 
that the animals of which we speak live still in the same places originally 
assigned to them; that they still live in the same climate, and under the 
same conditions, it is evident that they cannot have been subject to any 
change in the course of ages: they present, then, more than any other 
living creatures, bases to ascertain with precision what should be understood 
by species, by constant varieties, or by varieties produced by local causes, or 
by climate. The remarks which I throw out will suffice to shew how im- 
portant is the study of the geographical distribution of reptiles, especially of 
Ophidians, and the influence which this study ought to exercise on that of 
the geographical distribution of animals in general, on zoology, on geology, 
and on physical geography. 
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We have now said and cited enough to demonstrate that the 
present is a contribution to natural science of no ordinary magnitude 
and value, and that to the British student it must be especially 
welcome. It is to be hoped the translation will prove stimu- 
lating in this country, and that Professor Traill will, ere long, meet 
with that encouragement to proceed with other portions of Schlegel’s 
complete works on Ophiology, which hitherto would have been 
denied, and which, we are afraid, may still at the present moment be 


despaired of. 





Art. V. 


1. A Bill entituled an Act to Consclidate the Jurisdiction, and Im- 
prove the Practice of the Ecclesiastical Courts of England and 


Wales, §c. April, 1844. 


8. A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir James Graham, Bart., on the sub- 
ject of a Bill respecting the Ecclestastical Courts. By Epwarp 
STEWARD, Esq. Norwich: Muskett, 1844. 


3. Memorial of the Registrars of the Several Dioceses within the 
provinces of Canterbury and York. 


4. Observations on the Reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts. By 
Harvey Gem, Esq. London: Ridgeway, 1844. : 


THERE isa certain class of persons who are never satisfied with 
any measure of public improvement which does not involve some 
sweeping, organic change, that comes up to their standard of a root- 
and-branch reform. These individuals would take the Institutions 
of this kingdom, and (as Sydney Smith expresses it) ‘‘ roll them as 
a cook does a piece of dough with a rolling-pin, and cut a hundred 
different shapes with all the plastic fertility of a confectioner, with- 
out the most distant suspicion that they could ever be wrong or mis- 
taken.” No attempt to consolidate the jurisdiction and improve 
the practice of the Ecclesiastical Courts is likely, we fear, to be ac- 
ceptable to these politicians: they will consent to nothing short of 
the utter extermination of these tribunals. It is not an answer to 
them to say that the Ecclesiastical Laws of the realm have been ad- 
ministered in the Courts Christian in the respective dioceses beyond 
the time of legal memory; they having, from the time of William 
the Conqueror, been administered locally, in the respective Ecclesi- 
astical Courts, in the same manner as the common and statute laws 
have been administered by the sheriffs in the County Courts.* Car- 


thago delenda est, it is replied,—there must be no compromise ;— 
these courts are incapable of reform. 





* See Memorial of the Registrars, 
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It will be found that those parties who entertain these views, and 
call on the Queen’s Government thus to 


** Lay the toil of ages in the dust,” 


may be subdivided into three distinct sections—each guided to the 
conclusion at which they scem to have arrived by different motives 
and reasons. Those of them who dissent from the Established 
Church are averse to any measure designed to invigorate institutions 
which give, or seem to give, strength to the Church. They, of 
course, act a part consistent with their governing principle, but their 
objection to the renovation of the Ecclesiastical Courts, it must be 
at once seen, has reference rather to the question of the connexion 
of Church and State, than to the existence of these courts as legal 
tribunals. The Lord Chancellor’s Bill is next opposed by a knot of 
law reformers, who suppose that the improvement of civil government 
is to be effected and worked out by means of the principle of Crn- 
TRALIZATION, which would agglomerate in the metropolis, as far as 
possible, the public business now transacted in the provincial cities. 
Thirdly, we are met by those who, without having any love whatever 
for ‘‘ centralization,” hold the opinion expressed by Blackstone and 
other ancient constitutional authorities, that the jurisdiction of 
Spiritual Courts in matters partaking of a civil character, is some- 
what paradoxical ; and who refer us to the report of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission of 1832, which alleges that the Diocesan Courts are de- 
fective in many particulars, asa justification for abolishing them. 
It|is indeed, undeniable, as a general proposition, that testa- 
mentary matters more properly belong to civil than to ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions. But the practical points for consideration are these— 
Does any material inconvenience at present arise from continuing 
the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts in the ancient channel ? 
and in case you abolish these courts into whose hands should the cus- 
tody of wills, the power of granting probate and letters of adminis- 
tration, together with allother testamentary business, be transferred ? 
The learned Godolphin, in his Repertorium Canonicum,* gives the fol- 
lowing account of the origin of the courts ecclesiastical :—‘‘ The 
Consistories of Archbishops and Bishops are supposed to begin 
within this realm in the time of William the Conqueror, which 
seems very conjecturable from that charter of his which Sir Edward 
Coke, in the fourth part of his Institutes, mentions to have found 
enrolled. For the confirmation of this charter, Sir Edward Coke 
refers us to the Register of the Bishop of London, containing a 
charter, in which the tenour of the foresaid charter is recited word 
by word in English. The like charter he also there says, is in the 
book of charters of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Whereby it is 





* London 1678, Quarto. 
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most evident that the Bishop’s Consistories are of great antiquity, 
and that they were erected when causes Ecclesiastical were removed 
from the Tourne (which is a court of record holden before the sheriff) 
to the Consistory. So that this law made by the Conqueror seems to 
give the original of the Bishop's Consistory as it now sits with us, 
distinct and divided from the Hundred or County Court, wherewith 
it seems probable, in the time of the Saxons, to have been joined! 
It is not meant that the mere antiquity of these courts should be set 
up as a reason why they should not be abolished, if their abolition 
were desirable—for the cause of just reformation sometimes requires 
us to 
** Molest the ancient solitary reign” 


of obsolete customs, and long-standing abuses, which, like the 
moping owl, have long tenanted “ the ivy-mantled tower ” of legal 
antiquity. But we attach much weight to the declaration of Black- 
stone, with reference to this question :—‘‘ And should acy alteration 
be attempted, great confusion would probably arise in overturning 
Lc metubet forms, and new modelling a course of proceedings 
that has now prevailed for seven centuries.”* If the ecclesiastical 
courts are found to be efficient in the administration of the testamen- 
tary business of the country, or are capable of being rendered effi- 
cient, it would surely be unwise, for the purpose of exalting some 
theory or abstract principle, to uproot a system founded by our 
forefathers—the destruction of which, there is reasonable ground to 
anticipate, would be injurious to the whole community. 

The discussion seems then to narrow itself into these two in- 
quiries,—would it be desirable to apply the French principle of 
‘‘ centralization ” to the jurisdiction now exercised by the Feclesias- 
tical Courts? Ifitis proved that centralization would not be bene- 
ficial, but on the contrary repugnant to the habits and manners of 
England, then does not the Cod Chancellor’s bill of the present 
session cure many of the evils heretofore complained of, while it 
secures to the public many important advantages ? 

In England and Wales there are no less than three hundred and 
seventy-two Ecclesiastical Courts; comprising, according to the 
report of the Ecclesiastical Commission, the Provincial Courts, being 
in the province of Canterbury, the Court of Arches or the supreme 
court of appeal, the Prerogative or Testamentary Court, and the Court 
of Peculiars; in the province of York the Prerogative or Testamen- 
tory Court, and the Chancery Court : the Diocesan Courts, being the 
consistorial courts of every diocese, exercising general jurisdiction ; 
the court or courts of one or more Commissaries, appointed by the 
bishop in certain dioceses ; the court or courts of one or more Arch- 





* Cam. B. III. ch. 7. 
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deacons or their officials, exercising general or limited jurisdiction, 
according to the terms of their patents or to local custom ; the Pecu- 
liar Courts, royal, archiepiscopal, episcopal, deenal, sub-deenal, pre- 
bendal, rectorial, vicarial, and manorial. The advocates for ‘‘ cen- 
tralization ” would at one fell swoop destroy these three hundred and 
seventy-two courts, and transfer the business transacted in them to 
a central court in Doctor's Commons; re-establishing one grand 
depot for the custody of wills. As might have been expected, the 
bill introduced into the House of Commons in 1843 by Dr. Nicholl, 
which proposed to centralize the jurisdiction in the metropolis, was 
resolutely opposed by the provinces, which contended that it would 
introduce a new principle into the government of England, and de- 
prive the people of rights that had descended to them from their 
ancestors. What could be more monstrous than to hazard (without 
any apparent necessity) the Wills which form the title deeds of the 
property of the country to the chance of destruction, in one such 
general conflagration as befel the House of Parliament, the Tower of 
London, and the Royal Exchange? On what pretence were men to 
be compelled to transact in London that business now transacted in 
their own neighbourhoods? On what principle would it be justifi- 
able to oblige a resident of York, Durham, Lincoln, or Norfolk, who 
now can search for, or examine, a will at the cost of one shilling, to 
undertake a long and expensive journey to obtain the desired informa- 
tion? Itis forcibly observed in one of the petitions presented to 
parliament on this subject,— 


We have for some time past observed with regret, that in improving the 
administration of the law, no reform has been attempted, even of the most 
obvious abuses, without accompanying efforts being made to centralize the 
whole of the business relating to the administration of the law, in London. 
3uch centralization is not only injurious to professional persons in the pro- 
‘inces, but it is highly unjust to all classes of the community resident there, 
nd cannot be even in the smallest degree, for the public good. 


Of late there has been a great deal said as to the propriety of 
taking justice to every man’s door by meansof LocaL courts. The 
principle of centralization proceeds in an opposite direction, and 
would render justice still less accessible than at present. The im- 
portance of retaining local jurisdictions was very forcibly pointed 
out, by some of the witnesses examined before the commission 
already adverted to. The Reverend Chancellor Martin, in the 
course of his evidence made the following observations :— 


I feel convinced that if our court (Exeter) was made a good and efficient 
provincial court for executors and administrators’ accounts, and enforcing 
payment of legacies, a good deal of fraud and injustice would be saved; and if 
I m-~ he permitted to make the suggestion, I would say that it would be a 

wrovement in the law of this country to procure good provincial 
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courts and dispense justice near home, than to draw all legal business to 
the metropolis: it would be much more beneficial to the public. 


That the centralization of testamentary business in Doctors’ 
Commons, would not be advantageous to the community at large, 
will appear pretty plainly, when the fact is stated, that the charges 
in London are considerably greater than they are in the country. 
The following case may be taken as an illustration:—Some time 
ago, probate of the will of A. B. was required to be taken out in 
Chester and in Canterbury. The effects in both jurisdictions were 
precisely the same. The charges in the respective courts were 
stated to be :— 





: £. 3. d. 
In Canterbury, fees &. . . . . «© «. » « 9I3B 4 
eS ee a a ee ee ee eee i a 

Difference 714 11 





The deputy registrar of the Norwich court has published the 
following statement, the accuracy of which there is no reason to 
doubt :— 


The charges on a country probate are notoriously very much less than on 
a London one. The difference in favour of the country probate is in all 
cases one third and in many one half. 


It is of importance to remark, that this theory of centralization 
is at variance with the whole tenour and general spirit of the institu- 
tions of England. The sitting of the judges in the Assize courts of 
the various counties—the Quarter Sessions in shires and divisions of 
shires—the several Borough Sessions—the County Court, which in the 
Saxon times was established in order that legal redress might be at 
a distance from none—the Courts of Requst—Courts Leet—Courts 
Manor, Courts Baron, all recognise the wisdom of distributing jus- 
tice over the face of the whole kingdom, administering it locally, and 
securing with as little delay, expense, and inconvenience as possible, 
those benefits which every man has a right to claim from the laws. 
** It is obviously of the highest importance that testamentary business, 
in which every family in the state possessed of or expecting pro- 
perty is interested, should be administered locally, with promptitude, 
and with regard to the feelings of the friends of deceased persons.” 

Her Majesty’s Government have therefore wisely resolved not to 
countenance a course of policy, repugnant to the British constitution : 
instead of abolishing the Ecclesiastical Courts in ¢oto, they have ad- 
dressed themselves to the task of “ consolidating the jurisdiction, and 
improving the practice of these courts.” In the first instance, the 
whole of the peculiar and minor courts, now exercising contentious 
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testamentary, and voluntary jurisdiction, are to be suppressed ; and 
henceforth the Ecclesiastical Courts will be placed on the following 
basis :— , 

ARCHBISHOPS COURTS RETAINED. 
Arches Court of Canterbury in London. 
Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury and of his vicar general in London. 


Court of the Master of the Faculty of the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
London. 


Chancery Court of York. 
BISHOPS’ COURTS. 


Bangor, Consistory Court at. 
Bath and Wells, Consistory Court of, at Wells. 
Bristol, Consistory Court at. 
Canterbury, ditto. 
Carlisle, ditto. 
Chester, ditto. 
Chichester, ditto. 
Durham, ditto. 
Ely, Consistory Court of, at Cambridge. 
Exeter, Consistory Court at. 
Gloucester, ditto. 
Hereford, _ ditto. 
Lichfield, ditto. 
Lincoln, ditto. 
Llandaff, ditto. 
London, ditto. 
Manchester, ditto. 
Norwich, Consistory Court at. 
Oxford, ditto. 
Peterborough, ditto. 
Ripon, ditto. 
Rochester, ditto. 
St Asaph, ditto. 
St. David’s, Consistory Court at Carmarthen. 
Salisbury, Consistory Court at. 
Winchester, ditto. 
Worcester, ditto. 
ARHCDEACONAL COURTS. 


(which are togrant Probates, &c., but not exercise contentious jurisdiction. ) 
Cornwall. 
Leicester. 
Nottingham. 
Suffolk. 


By the eighth section of Lord Lyndhurst’s bill, it is provided, 
that save and except the above mentioned,— 


All Ecclesiastical Courts in England and Wales shall be abolished; and 
the functions of the Judges, Registrars, Deputy Registrars and other officers 
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thereof shall cease, save as to keeping custody of and preserving and allow- 
ing searches for and giving copies as heretofore of wills and other documents 
until her Majesty in Council shall otherwise direct. 


And by the sixteenth section, it is enacted, that each of the 
Bishops’ courts enumerated,— 


May in all Ecclesiastical matters exercise in and throughout the diocese all 
such jurisdiction, contentious or voluntary, as ordinarily belongs to a 
Diocesan court, save in so far as such jurisdiction is expressly abolished or 
abridged by this act. 


The government have been attacked sharply in both houses of 
parliament, in consequence of their determination to retain the 
Diocesan Consistories. We think they have been assailed unjustly. 
Much weight must always attach to the opinions of such men as 
Lord Cottenham and Lord Campbell on legal subjects; but in this 
instance we must respectfully submit, that the noble and learned 
lords in their anxiety to promote the cause of ‘* Centralization,” 
and in their hostility to the acknowledged evils of the old system, 
have somewhat too hastily concluded that it was impossible to 
render the Diocesan Courts efficient local tribunals. 

Let us examine the specific objections against these courts: 1. 
The incompetency of the officers to deeide who is entitled to 
probate, and the due execution of wills: 2. The difficulties in 
the way of search for wills, from the multiplicity of courts: 3. The 
insecure and unsatisfactory custody of wills from exposure to damp, 
fire, and rats: 4. The small proportion of business to be transacted 
by these Diocesan Courts. In opposing the second reading of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s bill, in the House of Commons, Sir George Grey 
expressed the following opinion :— 


This measure would not secure such Jupcxs or such a Bar as the coun- 
try had aright to require. The principle of the former bill, which concen- 
trated the jurisdiction in one superior judge, was wholly abandoned in this, 
and the jurisdiction was to be distributed among 35 courts * and adminis- 
tered by as many inferior judges. These judges too were to he armed with 
large powers of a nature very dangerous in the hands of inferior judges, 
especially when unchecked by the attendance of a Bar. 


Now we contend that there is no ground whatever to warrant 
the fears expressed by Sir George Grey; and we refer to the 
bill before us to justify us in meeting his assertion with a distinct 
negative. Itis true that, the canons regulating the courts christian, 
chancellors, commissaries, &c. are charged to delegate their powers 
to no one “except he be either a grave minister and a graduate, 
or a licensed public preacher and a beneficed man, or a Bachelor of 





* Sir George exaggerates a little. ‘There will be but ¢hzrty-one courts ex- 
ercising contentious jurisdiction. 
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Law, or a Master of Arts, at least, who hath some skill in the 
civil and ecclesiastical law, and is a favourer of true religion, &c.” 
The present bill, however, declares, that no person hereafter shall 
be appointed chancellor of any diocese, except he be an Advocate 
of the Arches or Chancery Court, or a Sergeant or a Barrister-at- 
Law of five years’ standing, at the least. Further, no person can 
be appointed a Judge in any of these courts by the Bishop, until 
the approbation of Her Majesty of such appointment shall have been 
signified through the Secretary of State. The Judges will be 
required to discharge their duties in person; and they will be paid 
such salaries as will secure the services of competent men. Andif 
any additional security for the due administration of justice be 
necessary, it is to be found in the controlling power vested in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench,—the extent of which is thus. pointedly 
described by Sir Matthew Hale, in his History of the Common 


Law. 


For as the laws and statutes of thisrealm have prescribed tothe Ecclesiastical 
courts their bounds and limits, so the courts of Common Law have the super- 
intendency over them to keep them, within the limits of their jurisdiction, 
and judge and determine whether they have exceeded those Jimits or not ; 
and in case they do exceed their bounds, the courts of common law will issue 
their prohibitions to restrain them, directed either to the judge, or party, or 
both. And also in case they exceed their jurisdiction, the officer that exe- 
cutes the sentence, and in some cases the judge that gives it, are punish- 
able in the courts of common law. 


Sir George Grey has assumed that the Judges of the Diocesan 
Courts will be unchecked by the attendance of a Bar. But we see 
no reason why he should assume that barristers will not attend 
those courts. For several years past, barristers have been heard 
inthe York Ecclesiastical Courts ; and from the following suggestion 
which occurs in the Memorial of the Registrars, it seems highly 
probable that a Bar will be present in each of the Courts: ‘and by 
making the sittings of the Diocesan Courts correspond in point of 
time with those of Quarter Sessions and Assizes, the attendance 
of a sufficient Bar might at once be provided.” On the 
whole, therefore, as far as the competency of the Judges, and 
the respectability of the several courts are concerned, we think 
no objection can be fairly urged against the Government mea- 
With regard to the alleged difficulty in the search for wills by 
reason of the multiplicity of courts, it is only necessary to say, 
that it is put an end to by the present bill. The abolition of all 
the minor jurisdictions would of itself have very much dimin- 
ished the difficulty; but for the future, copies of all wills proved 
in the Diocesan or Archidiaconal Courts must, twenty-one days after 
their approval, be transmitted to the London Court, and there 
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be filed and registered. A general Inpex of all Probates and 
Letters of Administration will also be kept at Doctors’ Commons, 
so that all obstacles to the examination of wills will be completely 
removed. 

_ In some cases it is not improbable that wills have been deposited 
in places not sufficiently secure; but surely it is preposterous to 
assert that proper registries could not be erected in the provincial 
cities, With reference to the project of a central depot for the 


custody of wills, the following statement is made by the Yorkshire 
Law Society : 


That the public have always had cheap and ready access to the wills and 
other public papers kept in the Registry at York, and such documents have 
been preserved with great care. That your petitioners are apprehensive 
that such documents will not be kept with equal care in London, and they 
are quite certain that the public will not have access to them at so little cost. 
Besides, in heaping together a mass of these public documents from all parts 
of the country, it is hardly possible that they can be so easily referred to as at 
present ; and a general Registry of Wills is not unlikely to be an object of 
attack in times of popular commotion. 


But after all, we are told that the judgeships of the consolidated 
courts will be mere sinecures. It is urged by Mr. Harvey Gem, in 
a pamphlet which he has published on this subject, that the amount 
of business is too insignificant to render the retention of the diocesan 
courts necessary. But it by no means follows as a consequence, that 
because there was but a small number of suits in the Consistories 
when all the peculiar and minor courts (upwards of 340 in number) 
were in existence, and when there were strong objections against the 
constitution of the diocesan courts, that there will be but a similar 
number when the business of the abolished courts will be concen- 
trated in thirty-one reformed courts. Mr. Harvey Gem appears to 
take it for granted that the only business which will occupy the at- 
tention of the diocesan courts will be contentions: but why place 
out of view the testamentary and voluntary business? If the pre- 
sent officers are objected to as incompetent to decide who is entitled 
to probate and the due execution of wills, it is not unreasonable to 
assume that the new judges, who certainly will be competent, will be 
required to give their attention to these things ; and will be called 
on to superintend the examination of executors and administrators’ 
accounts, as well as the due payment of legacies. The duties of a 
judge of a diocesan court will never be light nor unimportant, and 
occasionally we have no doubt that they will be sufficiently onerous. 

The Lord Chancellor’s bill contains some provisions as to the value 
of which there can be no second opinion: it is provided that the 
Queen in Council shall have the power of establishing tables of fees, 
and, what is infinitely of more importance, of establishing rules of 
practice for all the Diocesan Courts. The proceedings in these 
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courts are now regulated by the rules of the canon and civil law— 
these rules, however, will be subject to the revision of the Queen in 
Council from time to time ; and it may safely be taken for granted, 
that whatever rules of Roman jurisprudence are found inconvenient 
or mischievous will be altered. 

The 2lst and 22nd sections of the bill introduce a most wholesome 
innovation ; providing that evidence may be taken before a com- 
missioner, and in the various courts, viva voce, as in the courts of 
common law. According to the rules of the civil and canon law, 
witnesses are examined privately. The examination of witnesses 
in open court will, of necessity, involve the attendance of counsel ; 
and as a consequence, the proceedings of the ecclesiastical courts 
will gradually assimilate to those in the other courts of law. Suill 
we are far from wishing to see the code of Justinian banished from 
all these courts. It is most desirable that a bar of civilians should be 
maintained; and Doctor’s Commons will, we trust, continue to be, 
what it long has been, a distinguished college of the professors of 
Roman law—to whom difficult questions on international law can at 
all times be referred. 

But the bill takes another stride. It establishes TRIAL BY JURY 
in certain cases. In any contested suit it shall be lawful for the 
judge of the court, on the application of any party to such suit, if 
he shall think fit, to direct a trial by jury of any issue or issues on 
any question or questions of facts arising in any such suit; the issue 
to be tried before some judge of her Majesty’s superior courts at the 
sittings of Nisi Prius in London, or before some judge of Assize at 
Nisi Prius. The effect of this arrangement will be still further to 
harmonize the proceedings of the spiritual courts with the common 
and statute law. 

The jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts respecting tithes is 
abolished; and the laws enabling them to take cognizance of non- 
attendance at divine worship, of quarrelling in churches and church- 
yards, and of defamation, are wisely repealed. ‘The power of the 
Spiritual Courts in matters of defamation, which was granted to them 
by statute in the reign of King Edward the First, was an exceedingly 
objectionable one. Suits were frequently brought for a hasty word 
spoken in momentary anger, or in jest. 

‘¢ The tongues of mocking wenches are as keen 
As is the razor’s edge invisible.” 


As might have been expected, therefore, we find several instances 

of proceedings for defamation, in which the defendants were of the 

feminine gender. In “ Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law,” several cases are 

enumerated in which ladies, even against the expressed injunctions 

of their more peaceable and prudent lords, engaged in defamator 

suits. Too frequently the jurisdiction of the spiritual courts in roth 
U 
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matters was made to minister to vindictive and malicious feelings ; 
and it can be a cause of regret to no one that it no longer exists. 

The difficult question of Bona Notabilia still remains unsettled. 
The present bill leaves that and one or two other points, in an unsa- 
tisfactory position. Butasfarasthe bill goes, it is a large and valuable 
measure of reform, calculated to remedy many evils, and at the same 
time to give general satisfaction to the country. Instead of destroy- 
ing, it amends ;—it renovates and improves, without subverting 
ancient institutions; and, while it refrains from violently turning things 
from the accustomed channel in which for ages they have run, con- 
forms the jurisdiction and practice of the Ecclesiastical Courts of 
England and Wales, to the spirit of the more enlightened jurispru- 
dence of modern times. 





Art. V1.—Lectures on Electricity, comprising Galvanism, Mag- 
netism, Llectro-Magnetism, Magneto- and Thermo-L£lectricity. 
By Henry Noap, Author of ‘ Lectures on Chemistry,” &c. 
George Knight and Sons. 


“There is perhaps no branch of experimental philosophy which 
is received by persons of all ages with greater pleasure than Elec- 
tricity. The reasons are obvious. It is the science susceptible 
of the most familiar demonstration, and its phenomena, from the 
striking and ocular manner in which they are presented, are calcu- 
lated to arrest the attention, and become fixed on the mind more 
powerfully than those of any other science. To this may be added 
its connexion with the most sublime and awful of the agencies of 
nature ; its secret and hidden influence in promoting at one time 
the decomposition of bodies, and at another time their reformation ; 
at one time, in its current form causing the elements of water to 
separate, and exhibiting them in the form of gases; and at another 
time in its condensed form causing these same gases to re-unite, and 
become again identified with water; now in its current form exhi- 
biting the most wonderful, and sometimes terrible effects on the 
muscles and limbs of dead animals, and now in its condensed form 
moving with a velocity that is beyond conception through the living 
body, and communicating a shock through fifty or a thousand 
persons at the same instant; now exhibiting its mighty powers in 
the thunder storm, and now working slowly and quietly in the 
development of beautiful chrystals. With such varied subjects for 
contemplation and admiration, it is no wonder if electricity should 
be a favourite and fascinating study.” 

Such is the opening paragraph of Mr. Noad’s “new and greatly 
enlarged edition” of his Lectures on Electricity, which are designed to 
give a popular account of the present state of the sciences on 
which they treat, and to shew their connexion with each other. 
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The progress of this department of science, and the recent applica- 
tions of it to useful purposes, has been astonishingly great. The 
nuinber of facts, indeed, which are constantly accumulating within 
its range, is so vast and valuable, as to render it almost impossible 
to keep pace with the progress by any series of editions! for even 
while the present work was goinz through the press, several import- 
ant contributions to its study appeared, which the autior has been 
obliged to throw into an Appendix, these having come at too late an 
hour to occupy their proper places in the work itself. In respect of 
rapidity of progress, Electricity ‘bears a striking resemblance to 
Chemistry, a science in which what is new to-day may be super- 
seded by some discovery to-morrow. We may instance amongst 
the latest and most important applications of electricity to tele- 
graphic purposes on our rail-roads ;_ while, as regards the practica- 
bility of employing electro-magnetism as a moving power, a field is 
offered for the most interesting speculation and beautiful ex- 
periment. Mr. Noad cites the remarks of the editor of the 
Engineer’s Magazine on this subject, and we copy out the greater 
portion of the passage. 


Should it (electro-magnetism,) ever lead to the results anticipated from 
it as a prime mover, there are many advantages which it will possess over 
steam. The clash, din, and concussion occasioned by steam-engine ma- 
chinery—the dread of explosions—and the smoke, dust, and danger of fire, 
would all be got rid of. The only noise in an electro-magnetic locomotive, 
or boat, would be that of the wheels, and the batteries could be charged in 
such a manner as to avoid all disagreeable smell. But even if the method 
of exciting them should be such as to produce hydrogen gas, this, instead of 
being permitted to escape and annoy passengers, could be collected and 
rendered available as a means of producing light and heat when required. 
So far, however, as light is concerned, it could be obtained otherwise, at 
no additional expense ; for a piece of charcoal being interposed at a small 
breach in the wires connected with the batteries, would, by its ignition, 
afford the most intense and brilliant light imaginable, and furnish the 
means also of communicating signals to an immense distance. We 
are inclined, however, to think that the application of this new prime 
mover to navigation, particularly on the ocean, holds out better hopes 
of success than its application to locomotives on the land. Iron vessels 
have now been proved well adapted for duty at sea: and since that 
metal and salt water constitute two important elements of the voltaic 
battery, may not some means of introducing a third clement be sug- 
gested, so that a great part, if not the whole of the surface of the 
ship, may be called into action for the purpose of furthering her pro- 
gress; thus making the ocean so far her propeller as well as support, 
while her own body also performed two important offices? Much 
less weight would also require to be carried by an electro-magnetic 


boat, than by a steamer, and she could therefore undertake much longer 
voyages. 
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Mr. Noad’s Lectures, which profess merely to be a compilation ofa 
series of topics that embrace those points of electrical science most 
interesting to the general reader, may be recommended warmly as a 
judicious selection, and as h: waited with all the clearness and ease of 
which the subjects and the occasion are susceptible. Although 
properly a compilation, it yet presents such a gathering and dispo- 
sal of facts, and such a pertinency of observation, as no one buta 
master of the science, so far as it has hitherto hoon carried, could 
have produced. A happy combination seems to take place through- 
out of the amusing and the instructive, of the satisfying and of the 
stimulating to study. We look upon the volume to be an excel- 
lent elementary book. A few paragraphs, and such as do not 
require any of the wood-cuts—nearly three hundred in number— 
for illustration will be acceptable, at the same time affording 
both samples of the work, and inducements to become acquainted 
with the discoveries of philosophers in this grand and glorious 
region of scientific inquiry. 

It appears, that according to Wheatstone’s experiments, Electri- 
city travels at the enormous velocity of 576,000 miles in a second. 
A note about this velocity, and also relating tc the motion of 
light, which is similarly rapid, shall be cited in order to exalt, if 
possible, the conceptions, and to point attention to the marvels with 
which the material world teems. 


Light is about eight minutes thirteen seconds in passing from the sun to 
the earth, so that it may be considered as moving at the rate of one hun- 
dred and ninety-two miles in asecond, performing the tour of the world in 
about the same time that it requires to wink with our eye-lids, and in much 
less than a swift runner occupies in taking a single stride... ... . Such 
is the velocity of light, that a flash of it from the sun would be seen in little 
more than eight minutes after its emission; whereas the sound evolved at 
the same time (supposing a medium like air capable of conveying sound be- 
tween the sun and earth) would not reach us in less than fourteen years 
and thirty-seven days ; and a cannon ball proceeding with its greatest speed, 
in not less than twenty years. The velocity of Electrcity is so great, that the 
most rapid motion that can be produced by art, appears to be actual rest when 
compared with it. A wheel revolving with arapidity sufficient to render its 
spokes invisible, when iliuminated by a flash of lightning, is seen for an in- 
stant with all its spokes distinct, as if it were in a state of absolute repose ; 
because however rapid the rotation may be, the light has come and already 
ceased before the wheel has had time to turn through a sensible space : the 
following beautiful experiment was made by Wheatstone: — A circular 

iece of pasteboard was divided into three sections, one of which was painted 
Sn, another yellow and a third red; on causing the dise to revolve rapidly, 
it appeared white, because a sunbeam consists of a mixture of these colours, 
and the rapidity of the motion caused the distinction of colours to be lost to 
the eye: but the instant the pasteboard was illuminated by the electric 
spark, it seemed to stand still, and each colour was as distinct as if the disc 
were at rest. 
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By a beautiful application of this principle, Wheatstone contrived an ap- 
paratus by which he has demonstrated that the light of the electric dis- 
charges does not last the millionth part of a second of time. His plan was 
to view the image of a spark reflected from a plane mirror, which, by means 
of a train of wheels, was kept in rapid rotation on a horizontal axis. The 
number of revolutions performed by the mirror was ascertained by means of 
the sound of a siren connected with it, and still more successfully by that of 
an arm striking against a card, to be 800 ina second. The angular mo- 
tion of the image being twice as great as that of the mirror, it was easy to 
compute the interval of time occupied by the light during its appearance 
in two successive points of its apparent path; when thus viewed, it was ascer- 
tained that the image passed over half a degree (an angle, which being 
equal to about an inch seen at the distance of ten feet, is easily detected by 
the eye) in 1,152,000th part of a second. The result of these experiments, 
as regarded the deviation of the spark, was, that it did not occupy even this 
minute portion of time: but when the electric discharge of a battery was 
made to pass through a copper wire of half a mile in length, interrupted both 
in the middle and also at its two extremities, so as to present three sparks, 
they each gave aspectrum considerably elongated and indicating the dura- 
.tion of the spark of the 24,000th part of a second. The sparks at both 
extremities of the circuit were perfectly simultaneous, both in their period 
of commencement and termination ; but that which took place in the mid- 
dle of the circuit, though of equal duration with the former, occurred later 
by at least the millionth part of a second, indicating a velocity of transmis- 
sion from the former point to the latter, of nearly 288,000 miles in a second, 

—a velocity which exceeds that of light itself. 


From what is said of the physiological effects of common electricity 
we extract the following paragraphs: 


It is stated by Mr. Morgan, that if a strong shock be passed through the 
diaphragm, the sudden contraction of the muscles of respiration will act so 
violently on the air of the lungs, as to occasion a Joud and involuntary shout; 
but that a small charge occasions in the gravest persons a violent fit of laugh- 
ter: persons of great nervous sensibility are affected much more readily than 
others. 

A small charge sent through the spine instantly deprives the person for a 
moment of all muscular power, and he generally falls to the ground. Ifthe 
charge be very powerful, instant death is occasioned. Mr. Singer states 
that a charge passed through the head gave him the sensation of a violent 
and universal blow, which was followed by a transient loss of memory and 
indistinctness of vision. A small charge sent through the head of a bird will 
so far derange the optic nerve as to produce permanent blindness; and a 
coated surface of thirty square inches of glass will exhaust the whole nervous 
system to such a degree as to cause immediate death. Animals the most 
tenacious of life are destroyed by energetic shocks passed through the body. 
Van Marum found that eels are irrecoverably deprived of life when a shock 
is sent through their whole body : when only a part of the body is included 


in the circuit, the destruction is confined to that individual part, while the 
rest retains the power of motion. 
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The bodies of animals killed by lightning are found to undergo rapid 
putrefaction ; and it is a remarkable circumstance, that after death the blood 
does not coagulate. 

There can be no doubt that Electricity is very materially concerned in the 
economy both of animal and vegetable life, but we possess no precise infor- 
mation on the subject, It is not improbable that it may have something to 
do with the rise of sap, from the fact that Electricity always increases the ve- 
locity ofa fluid moving in a capillary tube. On vegetables strong shocks 
have the same effects as on animals, namely, produce death: avery slight 
charge is sufficient to killa balsam. It may further be observed that living 
vegetables are the most powerful conductors with which we are acquainted. 
Mr. Weekes found that a coated jar, having 46 inches of metallic surface, was 
repeatedly discharged by the activity of a vegetable point, in 4 min. 6 sec.; 
while the same jar, charged to the same degree, required 11 min. 6 sec. to 
free it from its electric contents by means of a metallic point: the points in 
both cases being equi-distant. ‘The same gentleman also found that the gold 
leaf electroscope is powerfully affected by ajar at the distance of nearly seven 
feet, when the cap of the instrument is furnished with a branch of the shrub 
called butcher’s broom ; though the same instrument, when mounted with 
pointed metallic wires, is not perceptibly affected until the charged jar 
approaches to within two feet of the cap. 

If a blade of grass and a needle be held pointing towards the prime con- 
ductor of a machine, while the person holding them recedes from the instru- 
ment, a small luminous point will appear on the apex of the grass long after 
it has vanished from the apex of the needle. 


The paragraphs which we next extract concern the Gymnotus, a 
fish resembling an eel, and possessed of electrical properties. A 
specimen was for some time in the Gallery of Practical Science in 
Adelaide-street, where it remained in a healthy and vigorous condi- 
tion from August 1838, till March 1842. ‘The length of this fish 
was forty inches. At first it was fed with blood, which was nightly 
put into the water, which was changed for fresh water in the morn- 
ing; subsequently it was supplied with small fish, such as gudgeon, 
carp, and perch, one of which on an average it consumed daily.” 
Numerous experiments were instituted by Dr. Faraday and others 
with this fine specimen ; and the following are a few of the observa- 
tions and results that were noticed. 


The Gymnotus can stun and kill fish, which are in very various positions to 
its own body. Dr. Faraday describes the behaviour of the eel on one occa- 
sion when he saw it eat, as follows :—a live fish about five inches in length, 
caught not halfa minute before, was dropped into the tub. The Gym- 
notus instantly turned round in such a manner as to form a coil inclosing 
the fish, the latter representing a diameter across it: a shock passed, and 
there in an ‘instant was the fish struck motionless, as if by lightning, in the 
midst of the water, its side floating to the light. The Gymnotus made a 
turn or two to look for its prey, which having found, he bolted, and then 
went searching about for more. Living as this animal does in the midst of 
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such a good conductor as water, it seems at first surprising that it can sensibly 
electrify anything; butin fact itis the very conducting power of the water 
which favours and increases the shock, by moistening the skin of the animal 
through which the Gymnotus discharges its battery. This is illustrated by 
the fate of a Gymnotus which had been caught and confined for the purpose 
of transmission to this country. Notwithstanding its wonderful powers, it 
was destroyed by a water rat; and when we consider the perfect manner in 
which the body of the rat is insulated, and that even when he dives beneath 
the water not a particle of the liquid adheres to him, we shall not feel sur- 
prised at the catastrophe. 

The Gymnotus appears to be sensible when he has shocked an animal, 
being made conscious of it, probably, by the mechanical impulse he receives, 
caused by the spasms into which he isthrown. When Dr. Faraday touched 
him with his hands, he gave him shock after shock ; but when he touched 
him with glass rods, or insulated conductors, he gave one or two shocks felt 
by others having their hands in at a distance, but then ceased to exert the 
influence, as if made aware it had not the desired effect. Again, when he 
was touched with the conductor several times for experiment on the galvan- 
ometer &c., and appeared to be languid or indifferent, and not willing to give 
shocks, yet, being touched by the hands, they by convulsive motion informed 
him that a sensitive thing was present, and he as quickly showed his power 
and willingness to astonish the experimenter. 

In these most wonderful animals then we behold the power of converting 
the nervous into the electric force. Is the converse of this possible? Pos- 
sessing, as we do, an electric power far beyond that of the fish itself, is it 
irrational, or unphilosophical, to anticipate the time when we shall be able 
to reconvert the electric into the nervous force? Seebeck taught us how to 
commute heat into Electricity; and Peltier, more recently, has shown us how 
to convert the Electricity into heat. By Cirsted we were shown how to 
convert the electric into the magnetic force, and Faraday has the honour of 
having added the other member ofthe full relation, by re-acting back again 
and converting magnetic into electric forces. 


Electro-magnetism and Cirsted : 


In the year 1819, the famous discovery of electro-magnetism was made 
by CErsted, and since that time, nearly all the telegraphs that have been 
brought before the public are based on the deflection of the magnetic needle 
by the voltaic current. It was Ampére who first suggested this application, 
and Mr, Alexander of Edinburgh who first took advantage of the suggestion. 
His telegraph consisted of thirty-one wires, for the purpose of showing the 
alphabet in full, with stops, &c., in all thirty signals, which were shown upon 
adistant dial. A voltaic battery was provided, and a series of troughs of 
mercury to which were attached keys, to be pressed down by the finger of 
the operator, by which the voltaic circuit was completed; thirty magnetic 
needles, each carrying ascreen which concealed a letter, were fixed on the 
dial, and each needle had its corresponding key. When no electricity was 
passing, these screens remained stationary over the several letters, and con- 
sequently concealed them from view; but when the current was made to 
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flow, by the depression of akey, the corresponding needle in the distant in- 
strument was deflected, carrying the screen with it, and uncovering the let- 
ter, which became exposed to view. 


Atmospheric electricity, and some of its phenomena :— 


A great difference will be observed, in the appearance of the flashes of 
lightning during a thunder-storm. The scene is sometimes awfully magnifi- 
cent by their brilliancy, frequency, and extent ; darting sometimes, on broad 
and well defined lines, from cloud tocloud, and sometimes shooting towards 
the earth; they then become zig-zag and irregular, or appear as a large and 
rapidly-moving ball of fire—an appearance usually designated by the ignor- 
ant a thunderbolt, and erroneously supposed to be attended by the fall ofa 
solid body. The report of the thunder is also modified according to the 
nature of the country, the extent of the air through which it passes, and the 
position of the observer. Sometimes it sounds like the sudden emptying of 
a large cart-load of stones; sometimes like the firing of a volley of musket- 
ry: in these cases it usually follows the lightning immediately, and is near 
at hand: when more distant it rumbles and reverberates, at first with a 
loud report, gradually dying away and returning at intervals, or roaring like 
the discharge of heavy artillery. 





Again : 


A person may be killed by lightning although the explosion takes place 
twenty miles off, by what is called the back stroke. Suppose that the 
two extremities of a cloud highly charged hang down to the earth, they will 
repel the electricity from the earth’s surface if it be of the same kind as 
their own, and will attract the other kind: if a discharge should suddenly 
take place at one end of the cloud, the equilibrium will instantly be restored 
by a flash at that point of the earth which is under the other. Though 
this back stroke is often sufficiently powerful to destroy life, it is never so 
terrible in its effects as the direct shock. 

When a building is struck by lightning, the charge is generally deter- 
mined towards the chimney, owing to its height, and to the conducting 
power of the carbon deposited in it ; for it has been demonstrated experi- 
mentally, that the electric fluid will pass with facility to a considerable dis- 
tance over a surface of carbon. 

The directions to be given as to the best positions of safety during a thunder 
storm are few and simple. If out of doors, trees should be avoided ; and 
if from the rapidity with which the explosion follows the flash, it should be 
evident that the electric clouds are near at hand, a recumbent posture on 
the ground is the most secure. It is seldom dangerous to take shelter 
under sheds, carts, or low buildings, or under the arch of a bridge: the 
distance of twenty or thirty feet from tall trees or houses is rather an eligible 
situation, for, should a discharge take piace, these elevated bodies are most 
likely to receive it, and less prominent bodies in the neighbourhood are more 
likely to escape. It is right also to avoid water, for it isa good conductor; 
and the height of a human being near a stream is not unlikely to determine 
the direction of a discharge. Within doors we are perfectly safe if in the 
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middle of a carpeted room, or when standing on a double hearth-rug. The 
chimney, for reasons above stated, should be avoided : upon the same principle 
gilt mouldings, bell-wires, &c., are in danger of being struck. In bed we 
are tolerably safe, blankets and feathers being bad conductors, and we are, 
consequently, to acertain extent, insulated. It is injudicious to take refuge 
in a cellar, because the discharge is often from the earth to a cloud, and 
buildings frequently sustain the greatest injury in the basement stories. 


The fate of Professor Richmann : 


In the year 1753, a fatal catastrophe, from incautious experiments upon 
atmospheric electricity, occurred to Professor Richmann, of St. Petersburg. 
He had erected an apparatus in the air, making a metallic communication 
between it and his study, where he provided means for repeating Franklin’s 
experiments. While engaged in describing to his engraver, Tokolow, the 
nature of the apparatus, a thunder-clap was heard, Jouder and more distant 
than any which had been remembered at St. Petersburgh. Richmann 
stooped towards the electrometer to observe the force of the electricity, 
and ‘‘ as he stood in that posture, a great white and blueish fire appeared 
between the rod of the electrometer and his head. At the same time a 
sort of steam or vapour arose, which entirely benumbed the engraver, and 
made him sink on the ground.” Several parts of the apparatus were broken 
in pleces and scattered about: the doors of the room were torn from their 
hinges, and the house shaken in every part. The wife of the Professor, 
alarmed by the shock, ran to the room, and found her husband sitting on a 
chest, which happened to be behind him when he was struck, and leaning 
against the wall. He appeared to have been instantly struck dead; a red 
spot was found on his forehead, his shoe was burst open, and a part of his 
waistcoat singed ; Tokolow was at the same time struck senseless, This 
dreadful accident was occasioned by the neglect on the part of Richmann, 
to provide an arrangement by which the apparatus, when too strongly elec- 
trified, might discharge itself into the earth, a precaution that cannot be 


too strongly urged upon all who attempt experiments in atmospheric 
electricity. 


Having cited a few passages from Mr. Noad’s compilation, which 
are calculated to arrest the attention, and excite the curiosity rela- 
tive to many of the most marvellous and astounding phenomena in 
nature, even supposing the reader to be previously altogether unac- 
quainted with the tritest facts of the science of electricity, we shall 
now throw out such observations and sentiments as may serve to 
point for a moment to some of the noblest strides that have yet been 
made in human advancement, and also to encourage glorious antici- 
pations in regard to the achievements of the future. 

The knowledge of Electricity, like that of most other branches of 
science, has arisen from very small beginnings, and arrived at its pre- 
sent state by slow and sometimes almost imperceptible gradations. 
Thales of Miletus, who flourished a. c. 600, was acquainted with the 
property which amber possesses of attracting light substances, and 


he thence concluded, that it must necessarily be animated; but the 
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first person who expressly mentioned this substance in his writin 
was Theophrastus, a.c. 300 ;' and he also notices the electrical power 
of the lincurium or tourmalin, at least as far as this stone has the 
power of attracting light bodies. Pliny, who was suffocated in an 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius, a.p. 79, also occasionally mentions the 
attractive property of amber, which was of course not unknown to 
later naturalists; but they all seem to have coufined the property to 
amber, jet, and perhaps agate, till the year 1660, when Dr. William 
Gilbert, a physician of London, published his treatise De Magnate. 
In this work we find that a considerable accession had been made to 
the list of electrics, as well as to that of the bodies on which the 
act. He is supposed to be the first who discovered the electrical 
property of excited glass; but his discovery seems to have extended 
scarcely any further than to the attraction and repulsion of light 
bodies, as in amber ; and for this purpose, he found that transparent 
glass answers the best, 

Compare the infantile condition of electrical science in the time 
of Dr. Gilbert with its position now, as this is exhibited briefly in 
the volume before us. And yet it merits remark that authors of 
discoveries of the first magnitude have remained unknown, notwith- 
standing the earnest endeavours of historians to rescue from oblivion 
names, which should never have been obliterated from the book of 
fame. He who first discovered the property which belongs to a 
magnetic needle when floating on the surface of a fluid, of pointing 
towards the north, should be esteemed the genuine inventor of the 
mariner’s compass. 

As far back, at least, as the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
action of the magnet upon iron and steel, the properties of artificial 
magnets, and in fact all those notions upon magnetism which are to 
be found in works on natural philosophy published prior to the dis- 
covery of electro-magnetism, appear to have been prevalent. The 
science, indeed, remained stationary during ages, and seemed ex- 
hausted, until a new fundamental discovery showed it to be but in its 
birth. At a period when superstition reigned in full force, when 
the dead stalked by night among the tombs, and visited the scenes of 
their past actions, and when angels or demons were the spirits of 
men’s sleeping and waking dreams,—at such a period it was natural 
to imagine a kind of soul in the magnet, and to endow it with many 
a virtue which, since people have become greater materialists in their 
notions of natural science, it no longer possesses. 

To exhibit its directing faculty, the magnetic needle was passed 
through a cork ball, or a straw, so as to float upon the surface of 
water, and obey the horizontal force of the globe. At times it might 
be that the lighter body was of such dimensions as to give to the 
little apparatus the specific gravity of water, when the needle, in the 
place of floating on the surface, sank beneath it, and remaining sus- 
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pended jn the liquid, obeyed not only its northward tendency, but 
yielded to the force which urges downwards; thus pointing in the 
very direction of the magnetic force, like the dipping needle of mo- 
dern observers. And hence, perhaps, a clue may be afforded to 
the mode in which the dip was discovered. 

At a period when views of considerable comprehension prevailed 
respecting magnetism, the science of electricity was truly but in its 
infancy. ‘That simplest of electrical apparatus, the electrical 
machine, was not then known; substances had not been classified 
into good and bad conductors, nor had it been ascertained that, by 
means of certain precautions, the metals may be electrified, 

Electricity is so closely allied to magnetism, and at each new disco- 
very the two orders of phenomena expressed by the terms so tend to 
converge more and more towards a single cause, that one of the most 
interesting and important surveys which it is possible to make within 
the range of natural philosophy, is to glance over the progress of 
electrical science, to which that recently realized in magnetism may 
in a great measure be ascribed. We have no intention of enumer- 
ating the names of all who have contributed to the discovery of 
facts in the two branches of: physics, or of sketching in rapid and con- 
nected outline the progress achieved; it seems sufficient for our 
purpose to state that in 1727, Gray and Wheeler detected the differ- 
ence in the electrical properties of metals, and soon after Dufay 
began to employ isolating bodies; and to him also we owe the dis- 
covery of the two electric fluids. If we add to the apparatus then 
known to natural philosophers, the famous Leyden jar discovered in 
1746,we have before us all the material elements of the progress made 
in electricity proper, and of the instruments by which it has been ac- 
complished. 

About the period just now mentioned, when large sparks were first 
obtained, speculative philosophers were naturally led to conclude 
that the phenomena of thunder and lightning, and those engendered 
at will with the Leyden jar, were of the same nature. Vivid flashes, 
followed by reports, and the destruction of animalsstruck by the fluid 
without any visible wound, were effects which evinced a resemblance 
that could scarcely be overlooked. In the year 1750, Franklin de- 
tected the attractive power of points; and in 1752 demonstrated to 
the world, by his famous kite, what he himself had long felt, namely, 
that storm clouds are charged with electricity. Not resting satisfied 
with having discovered one of nature’s great secrets, he proceeded to 
bestow upon the human race the benefits of this new triumph of his 
genius, by the invention of that protecting rod, to which, amidst the 
crash of heaven’s artillery, cities and monuments trust for safety. 

It was towards the close of the last century —of the era which had 
been adorned by the brilliant discoveries of Franklin, that Galvani 
lit upon that new and fertile field of research with which his name 
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has long since been identified. From the science of Galvanism, turn 
to the period when it became popularized by Volta, the year 1800, 
the most memorable epoch in the history of electricity and magnet- 
ism, when the Jast-named philosopher made known his powerful 
apparatus—the germ of all subsequent discoveries ; for not one of the 
forty-four years elapsed since the invention of his famous battery, 
has sped, without physical science having been enriched with some 
notable discovery to which this has proved instrumental. During 
that brief interval have been witnessed the brilliant applications 
of the pile to the decomposition of the salts and of the alkalis ; the re- 
duction of natural bodies to their true elements ; the discovery of the 
most remarkable substances known in chemistry; the action of an 
electrical current upon the magnetic needle, ascertained by Ciirsted ; 
the multiplicator of Schweigger ; the science of thermo-electricity by 
Seebeck ; the art of magnetizing by galvanic action, and reciprocally, 
the production of electricity by the magnet. To the names cited, 
there need only be added those of Arago, who discovered the action 
of moving bodies upon the magnetic needle; of Becquerel, who 
shed so much light upon the hidden phenomena that occur within 
the bowels of the earth, and accompany the natural formation of 
minerals ; of Nobili and Melloni, whose numerous experiments made 
with the aid of the thermo-electric pile, bring the phenomena of light 
and heat nearer the scope of a common cause; of Faraday and of 
Professor Henry of Princetown, the authors of such valuable dis- 
coveries respecting the electrical currents and induction ; of Ampére, 
who has been designated the ‘‘ many-sided savant,” who first con- 
Pilg wy artificial magnets without the aid of any magnetic substance, 

c. &c. 

Can there be offered a more impressive and glowing image of the 
destiny and progress of man, than the rapidity with which such a sci- 
ence is created, cultivated, and made to bear fruits, becoming again 
themselves the germs of future discovery? The transition from the 
obscurity of ignorance to the light of knowledge is dazzling; and 
truly hath this age the power of furnishing materials to posterity 
which, by their richness and variety, will one day compensate for the 
darkness that enshrouds the early history of our race. Upon its 
cradle, Egypt, with its crumbling monuments and impenetrable 
hieroglyphs, how much learning and ingenuity have been bestowed ! 
How often have the learned inquired whether those gigantic tokens 
of physical power, and the symbols of an extinct civilization which 
they enshrine, are not demonstrations that modern humanity has 
advanced less than it fondly hopes, or, mayhap, retrograded! But 
let such monuments sink beneath their native sands—while those 
erected in our day, the spiritual ones adorned by trophies of genius, 
and reared by the monarchs of thought, arise in all directions around 
us, and none more proudly than that living monument, the art of 
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printing, which records in uneffaceable characters each event, the 
minds by which it was achieved, and the processes they invented. 

The forgotten machinery which raised up the obelisk and built the pyra- 
mid, vain memorials of potentates and nations more perishable far 
than they, illustrate the folly of wasting the feeble strength and brief 
span of mortality upon such objects ; and thus humbling man’s pride, 
they point out nobler channels for his ambition. But future ages 
will know, nor ever forget, the founders of a noble science, and read 
in their lives the grandest lessons of bold and sagacious energy. 

Such has been the rapidity with which one discovery has followed 
another, that the simple spectator of the march of science could not 
have kept pace with them, had they not forced themselves upon the 
public attention. It cannot have escaped the reader, who is at all 
acquainted with the progress made, that every modern discovery of 
the first order, from that of the weight of the atmosphere, down to 
the more recent steps in electro magnetism, has been popularized by 
some machine. ‘The barometer and the modern balloon have im- 
mortalized the discoveries of Torricelli, and the clock perpetuates 
Galileo’s well-known observation which he made while in church, 
of the isochronous swinging of the lamps; the mariner’s compass 
attracts the attention of the many to the phenomena of magnetism, 
and the electrical machine to those of electricity ; the lightning rod 
commemorates the sagacity of Franklin, and the voltaic pile has 
ceased to be a mere instrument of philosophic experiment, having 
been skilfully adapted as a motive power of a number of more or 
less ingenious machines; whilst very recently, the magnetic telegraph 
has signalized at the same time the multiplicator of Schweigger, and 
the discovery of Ciirsted already mentioned. And then were we to 
pass into the region of the fine arts, and to note what has been but 
of yesterday achieved towards the multiplication of pictures, and con- 
tributed in the department of visible illustration, the survey would 
become still more imposing, and the promise illimitable ; carrying us 
far beyond the space allotted to this paper, and indeed further than 
our main design requires, — which was merely to glance at the 
ramifications into which the science of electricity, so simple at the be- 
ginning, has spread out, the fruits already borne, and the healthy 
blossoms which crowd upon every branch. 





Art. VII.—Manual of Medical Jurisprudence. By At.rrep 
Taytor, Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence and Chemistry, 
in Guy’s Hospital. 12mo. 


In the whole cycle of the sciences there is not one of more perti- 
nent importance both to the individual and the mass, than medical 
Jurisprudence. It is a science which has existed from the earliest 
periods of time, nay from the very eve of the era of man’s history, 
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as the murder of Abel must have elicited the spontaneous inquisi- 
tion of his distracted parents ; for as Gesner (Death of Abel) has 
so beautifully represented, if a dead bird first taught Eve what a 
cessation of vitality was in the common course of nature, the violent 
death of Abel must have opened her eyes to a knowledge of the 
contrary, and that this kind of demise was not what an All-wise 
Being had determined ; hence the inquisition. Subsequently we 
find that in Egypt, cognizance was taken of the violent death of an 
individual, and punishment awarded to whom it was due, if it could 
be proved that the defunct met his death by the hands of a fellow 
creature, for Moses fled after he was charged with having killed 
the Egyptian. Other nations followed the example, though in 
most cases a pecuniary fine was considered equivalent to the life of 
aman. Atlength—for it would be tedious to trace, and wearying 
to follow out what must be so self-evident—the present maxim and 
practice of the law as regard the coroner’s inquest were engrafted 
upon the old usage and crude proceedings of our ancestors. Still, 
however, much remains to be done, for there is no law, or no prac- 
tice of law, which requires so much modification, and so much 
alteration. 

As coroners’ inquests are generally conducted, the construction 
of the jury, the examination of witnesses, and the inspection of the 
body, taken together, is as complete, and to one of those fiends of 
the Mephistophiles cast, the most complete, farce that was ever 
represented. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, three fourths 
of the jury are not competent from avocation, ignorance, natural dis- 
qualifications, and local prejudices, to offer any opinion upon the cause 
of the death of the individual whose exit from the state of being to 
which it had pleased God to call him, they are assembled to inquire ; 
and consequently the foreman takes refuge in the established stock of 
verdicts, as “died by the visitation of God,” ‘‘ found drowned ” 
‘the deceased came to his death from exhaustion, and the jury are 
of opinion that the master of the workhouse (or the relieving officer, 
as the case may be) is much to blaine” or,as in the case of Sellis, 
they come to no decision, and another jury less political, more 
partial, or totally indifferent is empanelled, who settle the matter, 
and empower the coroner to demand his fees, and the parish officer 
to bury the body. The whole of the proceeding throughout is 
unscientific, clumsy, hurried, almost brutal, and what could not at 
first sight have been expected from a nation essentially commercial, 
unbusiness like. The coroner takes his seat—the jurymen,- after 
their names have been called over, the book—and the oath follows 
asa mere matter of course. The manner, too, in which the oath is 
usually put, is anything but likely to lead to that deep sense of the 
nature of the obligation of an oath which we hold is absolutely 
necessary to ensure a proper and conscious discharge of the duty 
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imposed upon the jurymen. All is huddled—many of the jurymen 
are averse to the spectacle of a dead body—and who is not ?—and 
can scarce be induced to look at, or as they call it. ‘‘ view” the 
corpse, much less examine it; others glance at it hurriedly, and 
dream of it afterwards; others again have a morbid pleasure 
in looking on dead bodies,—these gaze on and “ take their fill” 
—but dono more. There may, occasionally, be found upon these 
coroners’ juries, however, a man who really does know something 
of the duty which the law imposes on him, and which he endea- 
vours to discharge to the best of his ability. Butsuch men are rare, 
and if a coroner finds sucha person on the inquest, he is by no means 
pleased, for his searching questions, patient investigation, and 
above all, determination to sift the matter to the bottom, embarass 
and perplex him; and he takes very good care to instruct the 
constable not to warn Mr. So-and-So again, for he is a trouble- 
some fellow, 

They meet for the most part unwillingly, combine reluctantly, 
act without concert, speak without reflection, and decide without 
judgment. 

They have submitted to a painful, at best, ungracious office, and 
the recollection of previous cases of fractured skulls, severed throats, 
and bloated features, or—as in those frightful rail-road accidents, 
when men’s limbs are collected from adjacent, and sometimes dis- 
tant localities—headless, limbless, bowelless clods, which rise in dead 
of night to scare them from a sleepless couch, is not of that nature 
to induce them to enter upon their duties with anything like the 
spirit which they demand. Can we wonder then, that, in the 
absence of every inducement, reward, honour, fee,—men are unwil- 
ling to perform duties so responsible, disagreeable, and even disgust- 
ing? And it is for these reasons, that we think some alteration in 
the law, or practice of the law, as it now stands, is required. 

It is, we believe, admitted, that the election of a coroner depends 
altogether on the number of his friends, and not on the measure of 
his abilities, and with all due respect to the respectable body of 
coroners, we have no hesitation in saying, that a more incompetent 
or garrulous class of incapables (taking them asa whole), is not to be 
found in any other office, avocation, or calling in this country. This 
opinion must be taken in connexion with the responsible, onerous, 
and even sacred duties which the office of coroner naturally supposes. 
For the most part, coroners are elected because they have failed in 
some one or another of the ordinary professions or callings of life, 
and their friends, solicitous to provide for, elect them without the 
slightest inquiry, or question as to their fitness for the office. As 
gentlemen, and as honourable members of society, with some few 
exceptions, we cannot charge anything against them. But our 
business is not with character, but ability—our inquiry is directed to 
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qualification for office, not fitness for society—our question is not if 
they be good, but if they be proper men,—and the reply is, that 
they are not. Their whole stock of ideas seem limited to the swear- 
ing of the jury, entering the names of the witnesses, procuring the 
foreman’s signature to the document of inquisition,—and pocketing 
their fees. We know one coroner at this moment, who will let no 
one within ten miles of him be consigned to his narrow home, 
without trying to collect together a ragged regiment of a jury, who 
go through the farce of empanellment with all possible gravity, 
submit in solemn silence to all the twaddle he pleases to inflict, and 
then separate again. His inquisitions are conducted in the most 
extraordinary manner, like no business in fact under the sun ; yet 
no one has complained of him,—‘“ he is such a good fellow,” which 
means nothing more tlian that to a total disregard of all the nobler 
and more exalted attributes of our nature, he unites a settled and 
determined consciousness of the duty of taking care of himself. No 
one ever heard him speak an ill word of any one, or ever knew him 
do a generous act. Nay, even with the doctor he is on good terms, 
though he looks upon hinr as his bitterest enemy. He thinks no 
man should die on his bed, and believes an apoplectic stroke, ora 
sun-stroke, the most fitting exit for a Christian. He has a morbid 
horror of epidemics, and when the cholera almost depopulated the 
district, he went about telling people, that “it was very hard upon 
him now adays, for there had not been an inquest for the Lord knew 
when.” He has a great respect for Morrison and Holloway, and 
never travels without a packet of their hand-bills, which he distri- 
butes right and left, at the same time saying, “‘ that great cures have 
been made with these medicines, but they require much care in 
the administration ;” and so sure as any one of the parties to whom 
he should have happened to give a bill, dies within any reasonable 
period after, and he can possibly make it appear that he has either 
taken Morrison’s pills, or rubbed himself with Holloway’s ointment, 
he holds an inquest, at which he expatiates at great length on the 
poisonous nature of the pills, or the dangerous qualities of the 
ointment, declaring that the present inquest is the hundred and 
eleventh he has held on the bodies of persons who had killed them- 
selves with these medicines, and that they were evils which he was 
determined to put down. He has no opinion whatever of a post 
mortem examination, as it takes up time, and adds nothing to his 
fees. Upon one occasion, we were present when an inquest was 
held upon a man who had died suddenly in a fit. He instructed the 
jury to return a verdict of “ Died by the visitation of God;” but 
one of them, more enlightened than his brethren, or as they said, 
wishing to serve “the doctor,” to whom he was indebted, insisted 
that he was not satisfied with the evidence, and that the body must 
be examined by the surgeon. This was a nuisance. The coroner 
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wished to hold another inquest that day; besides, the jury were 
hungry, and the constable’s wife was in labour. These were circum- 
stances, which, it may readily be supposed, weighed very heavily 
against autopsy, or examination of the brain. However, the jury- 
man was firm, either in his knowledge, or his desire to benefit his 
doctor, and the autopsy was ordered. On the reassembling of the 


jury, the operator was asked “if he had discovered the cause of 


death?” He replied, after the usual medical and technical indeci- 
sion, with the concomitant “ifs” and “ buts,” that the patient 
had died of ‘‘ meningeal apoplexy,” or apoplexy, or engorgement of 
the blood-vessels of the meninges, or coverings of the brain. The 
verdict was recorded. 

It is our opinion that the office of Coroner should always be 
filled by a medical man—by one who is both physician and surgeon, 
and indeed a man of general! information—one of sagacity, independ- 
ence, and talents. He should be paid by a fixed salary, to which 
mile-money however might be added. In no czse should an in- 
quest be held without a post mortem examination, and the person 
officiating as operator should be attached to the coronership, and 
enjoy a fixed salary also; but in every posi mortem examination, 
either the surgeon who first saw the deceased, if the death was 
caused by an accident, or attended the deceased, or is the longest 
established in the neighbourhood, provided no practitioner had seen 
the deceased, or all the surgeons practising within a convenient dis- 
tance, if in the country,* should be in attendance. The autopsy 
should be carefully and patiently conducted; and as it proceeds, 
should be noted by some one or other of the medical witnesses in 
attendance, and read afterwards to the jury; the coroner in summing 
up, pointing out the various facts connected with the morbid appear- 
ances In or on the body, which should guide them in returning their 
verdict. And such of these post mortem examinations as tended to 
elucidate the peculiar effects of poison, or cold, or hunger, or disease, 
should be published in the medical journals, for the benefit of future 
inquirers. 

Were such a plan as this adopted, and the details carried out, a 
very great change would spcedily take place in the feelings of the 
relatives of deceased persons, on Whom inquests are held, and in the 
conduct of the jury who make the inquiry ; the first convincing them- 
selves that it was a duty the country was doing to posterity, and the 
latter appreciating the nature of the really responsible duties which 
they are called on to fulfil, when empanelled to examine and in- 
quire into the cause or causes of the death of a fellow creature. Be- 
sides, such a mode of conducting inquests would tend to increase the 
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* In London the attendance of any one surgeon or physician of emi- 
nence, at the option of the jury and coroner, would be sufficient. 
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means of preserving life, and that large class of persons to whom, 
more in sorrow than in scorn, we must apply the stinging sentiment of 
the poet, nati consumere fruges, would learn to regulate not only their 
diet and general system of living, but what is of infinitely more 
importance in a highly civilized and artificial condition of society, 
their passions also at the same time; while the additional importance 
which would be attached to such investigations and inquiries, would 
compel many to study the principles of that science, the title toa 
treatise on which, forms the heading to this article. 

We have, it is true, one surgeon coroner in the metropolis, but he 
has not, to the extent he might have gone, (though we cannot deny 
but that he has introduced some improvements in the mode of con- 
ducting his inquisitions,) carried out those principles upon which he 
was elected to the chair. On some occasions, witha view, we be- 
lieve, to economy, he dispenses entirelywith the evidence of the 
medical attendant, so that the jury are entirely led by his opinion. 
This we hold vicious in principle, and objectionable in practice,— 
but we cannot enter so fully into the discussion of the merits of the 
question, as its importance demands, and we think our readers would 
desire,—for we have 663 pages of close print to wade through, be- 
fore we can bring our present labours to a close. 

In limine we dissent from the author,—but as this is the only dis- 
sent we shall have to record, and, with one or two exceptions, nearly 
the only occasion where even his memor ty will require to be re- 
freshed ; we shall, at once, proceed to mention and dismiss it. ‘* Medi- 
cal jurisprudence,” says the author ‘‘ whereby we are to understand 
that science which teaches the application of every branch of medi- 
cal knowledge to the purposes of the law, is now so well known as to 
render it unnecessary for me to enter into any explanation of its ob- 
jects.’ ' (Preface, p. 1.) Now, so far from medical jurisprudence being 
‘well known,” we think that even the profession are only just be- 
ginning to learn its true nature, and the application of its principles 
to inedico-legal investigation,—but that this ignorance need not con- 
tinue now that Mr. Taylor has published his “ Manual,” there can 
be but one opinion. In fact, we have no other English work but 
this on the subject, consequently this, of itself, is a sufficient proof 
that medical jurisprudence is not “ well known,” or if known, it could 
only be to the profession, and we contend even toa very limited 
number of them; when, it is our impression, that every attorney, barris- 
ter, and juryman, should, more or less, be acquainted with the leading 
facts and principles of the science. 

As might be expected, the author commences with “ poisons ;” 
first considering ‘‘ what is a poison?” The usual definition that 
‘‘ poison is a substance, which, when administered in a small quan- 
tity, iscapable of acting deleteriously on the body,” Mr. Taylor 
thinks, as we do, is too restrictive for the purposes of medical juris- 
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prudence. It isa matter of little importance ina medico-legal view, 
whether a man dies from the effects of an ounce of cream of tartar, 
or five grains of arsenic he says, and in this we concur also — 


Each substance must be regarded as a poison, differing from the other 
only in its degree of activity, and perhaps in its mode of operation. The 
result is the same ; death is caused by the substance taken, and the quantity 
required to kill cannot therefore be made a ground for distinguishing a 
poisonous from a non-poisonous substance. If then a medical witness is 
asked, ‘‘ What is poison ?” he must beware of adopting the common de- 
finition, or of contining the term poison to those substances only that operate 
in small doses. (p. 2.) 


To frame, therefore, a definition of poison, so as_to meet all the 
objections of the toxicologist, at the same time thatit should convey 
to the unprofessional a correct notion of the nature of a poison, or 
what is a poison, is notin the present state of our knowledge feasi- 
ble, or possible. Quod cibus est aliis, aliis est acre venenum—‘‘what 
is one man’s meat, is another man’s poison,”—a very old and very 
true adage. Some personscannot eat almonds without being attacked 
with an efflorescence on the skin,—others cannot eat pork with- 
out inducing diarrhoea, and itis remarkable, that the Africans and 
their descendants in the West Indies believe that a free use of the 
flesh of turtle, predisposes to coco-bay or king’s evil, in its most ag- 
gravated form; and some cases which have fallen under our notice 
would seem to corroborate the idea. On this view of the question, 
though we think many of these cases may be referred to idiosyncracy, 
—a poison may be defined to be—anything which introduced into 
the system of the human body, either by means of the mouth, the 
lungs, the skin, the rectum, the veins or arteries; that causes a ces- 
sation, or even disturbance of the vital functions, is a poison, no 
matter whether mineral, vegetable, animal, or simply gaseous,*—and 
this may be, whether the particular substance causing disturbance be 
taken in a large or small quantity, as we shall very shortly see, 
Nitre and cream of tartar, both of which are not only not hurtful, 
but positively valuable remedies when judiciously exhibited, become 
deadly poisons if taken in doses sufficiently large to develope their 
toxical properties,—so it is with common salt, (muriate of soda, or 
chloride of sodium). A young lady swallow ed, it is conjectured, 
about half a pound of salt, for the purpose of destroying worms, as 
from its daily use it was considered a harmless remedy. In the course 
of about two hours however, alarming symptoms supervened. Me- 





* As the best chemists consider the atmosphere metallic, it is perhaps 
not necessary to mention gaseous bodies. But we are not writing for pro- 
fessing, much less professed chemists, but for the public. 
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dica] assistance was invoked, and the practitioner, who was sent for, 
found her in a state of general paralysis. That most efficient remedy 
the stomach pump was immediately applied, and every alexiteric that 
could be procured exhibited ; never theless, she died in the course of 
afew hours, and a post mortem examination discovered the general 
appearances in the alimentary canal to be indicative of the action of 
a violent irritant*. (p. 2.) 

Mr. ‘Taylor correctly observes, that this case is not only worthy of 
attention from its novelty, “but from the evidence which it furnishes of 
the fallacy of the popular doctrine, that what is taken so freely in 
smnall quantities, without mischief, may be taken with equal impunity, 
in large doses.” ‘There is another substance also in very common use, 
and particularly by young females, who are anxious to have a “ clear 
complexion ”—this is sulphate of magnesia, or Fupeom salts. A 
trial took place at Huntingdon Autumn Assizes, 1642, in which two 
men were indicted for killing a man by giving him a large quantity of 
Epsom salts in beer. The deceased was an elderly man anda con- 
firmed drunkard ; and on the day in question, it was proved that he 
had drank several pints of beer, which had been drugged with Epsom 
salts. At some period of the day, possibly two or ‘three hours after 
drinking the beer, he was attacked by severe purging, and died within 
forty-eight hours. The post-mortem examination left no doubt that 
death had been caused by the salts (p. 3). Dr. Christison also men- 
tions a case, quoted by Mr. Taylor, of a boy ten years of age, to 
whom his father vave two ounces of Epsom salts for worms. The 

salts were taken partially dissolved, in half a tea-cup-full of water. 

Immediately after the boy staggered and became unwell. An hour 
after a medical man examined him. “ His pulse was imperceptible, 
his breathing slow and difficult, the whole frame in a state of great 
d: ‘bility, and in ten minutes more the child died without any vomit- 
ing.” —( Treatise on Poisons, p. 491.) 

Here Mr. Taylor appends a very important remark, which we shall 
give in his own words:— 


It is remarkable that in this case there does not appear to have been any 
purging, and after death no morbid appearance was found in the body. It 
has been suggested that substances of this kind connect the true poisons 
with those which are inert in regard to the economy : but they are assuredly 
to be regarded by the medical jurist as irritant poisons, and as to the dose 
administered, it is of little importance in medicine or in law, whether one 
grain of one substance or one ounce of another substance be taken, pro- 
vided the fatal effects be clearly traceable to the action of the particular 
substance on the body. This is the point to which a medical jurist must 


direct his inquiries. (p. 3.) 





* See “ Monthly Review” for May 1844, p. 78, for a case which fell 
under our notice. Also a case by Dr. Christison, where a man swallowed 
a pound of salts and died within twenty-four hours. 
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These are examples of poisoning, or deaths from substances taken 
by the mouth.—Instances of death from substances teken by the lungs 
may be adduced to almost any extent. In these cases, death is gene- 
rally produced proximately by asphyxia. Thus Berthollet, the 
younger, shut himself up in a room, having secured all the air pas- 
sages, so that nofresh air could enter. He then lit a pan of charcoal, 
and sitting down, calmly awaited his death, noting on a sheet of 
paper his feelings as the poison slowly entered his system. When 
found he wasin a sitting posture; the pen had dropped from his hand, 
and he was quite dead! Mr. Collambell (in the Med. Gaz. xxvi. 
6938) records a case, where a man, who was engaged in January 1841, 
to clean the windows of three small rooms on the basement story of a 
house, met with his death from the fumes of burning charcoal. 


The first room had a door opening into a court yard—the others merely 
communicated with each other by a central door, and there was no fire 
place in any one. A brazier of burning charcoal had been placed in the 
outer room for the purpose of drying it, but it appeared that the deceased 
had shut the outer door and had removed the brazier into the inner room of 
the three, leaving the communicating doors open. In two hours the man 
was found quite dead, lying on the floor of the middle room. 


Of course an inquest was held, and the jury came to a verdict with- 
out a post-mortem examination. The man was examined however 
afterwards privately by Mr. Collambell, and the vessels of the brain 
were found highly congested, and filled with dark fluid blood. * 





* Dr. O'Reilly, of Dublin, furnished the author with the following case of 
aerial arsenical poisoning:—‘* A gentleman, for the sake of experiment, 
wished to respire about one hundred and fifty cubic inches of hydrogen gas. 
It unfortunately happened that the sulphuric acid, which he used for making 
the hydrogen, was largely contaminated with arsenic ; and immediately after 
respiring the gas, he was seized with giddiness and fainting, constant vomit- 
ing of a greenish coloured matter, and dull pain in the epigastrium. There 
was also complete suppression of urine. He died in about six days. On 
dissection, the liver and kidnies were found of a deep indigo colour,—the 
mucous membrane of the stomach was easily separated ; and there were two 
distinct patches of inflammation in the greater curvature. There was a 
quantity of reddish coloured fluid diffused in the chest, and it is an interest- 
ing fact that Dr. O'Reilly, on examining about ten ounces of this fluid, was 
enabled to detect in it arsenic by the use of Marsh’s test. From experiments 
made on the sulphuric acid, it is supposed that the deceased must have in- 
haled a quantity of arsenic equivalent to about twelve grains of arsenious 
acid,” (p. 160), or about four times as much as would cause death under or- 
dinary circumstances. Gehlen, a German chemist, was accidentally killed 
by inhaling a small quantity of arsenious gas. He was seized an hour after 
inhaling the gas with shivering, vomiting, and great prostration of strength. 
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In cases of poisoning by the stomach, we omitted to notice perhaps 
one of the most extraordinary cases on record. It was related by 
Dr. Johnson, ata meeting of the Westminster Medical Society, in 
October 1836. It is as follows:—A person swallowed two ounces 
of concentrated sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol. After suffering the 
most indescribable torments he rallied, and to all appearance reco- 
vered. A fortnight afterwards, during a violent fit of coughing, he 
brought up a quantity of the acid in its pure state! It produced 
severe inflammation of the larynx in its passage upwards. Of this he 
died; ‘and on inspection, it was ascertained that the acid had been 
surrounded by a cyst, formed by secretions from the stomach, which 
burst during the fit of coughing. This is a most extraordinary case, 
and so far as J know unexampled in the history of poisoning.” * 
(p. 87, 88). 

Poisoning by the skin is so familiar that we may dispense with ex- 
amples or cases—that caused by the varioloid or syphilitic virus is the 
most familiar, but these poisons are not in the majority of cases neces- 
sarily fatal. + 

It is laid down as a rule by our Author, that ‘in poisoning, the 
symptoms appear suddenly while the individual is in health,” 
for it is the character of most poisons when administered with 
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On the 9th day he died. In Dec. 1836, a young man inhaled gas evolved 
from a mixture of arsenic, zinc, and sulphuric acid. He died on the 24th 
day after the accident. 

* Our author does not seem to have consulted Schurig’s ‘‘ Chylologia 
Historica Medica.” 4to. Dresdd. We do not remember if there is any men- 
tion of a similar case to this, but there are others nearly as curious. Vide 
the article in this number of the ‘‘ Monthly Review” on ‘* Swedenborg’s 
Animal Kingdom.” 

+ Many preparations, apparently harmless, affect the system when applied 
to the skin. This is the case with the oxide of lead, which mixed in certain 
proportions with lime, forms the common hair dyes.. Dr. Briicks, of Han- 
over, met with a case where a lady was attacked with violent opthalmia 
from using a hair dye called poudre d‘Jtalic, which on analysis was found to 
be composed of lead and lime. 

With regard to deaths from poisons introduced into the absorbent or vas- 
cular systems they are very rapid—a small quantity of phosphorous injected 
into the vein of a dog kills it in a fewminutes, and if the experiment be con- 
ducted in the dark flames will be seen to issue from his mouth ; a grain. or 
even half a grain of strychnia thrust into a wound will kill a man in a quarter 
ofan hour. A surgeon in London killed a donkey in this way in a very few 
minutes—and the application of quinine toa blistered surface has cured an 
obstinate intermittent. This is called the “‘dermal treatment.” Mercury 


may also be introduced into the system by friction in the inside of the thigh, 
and salivation rapidly produced. 
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a criminal intent, to act almost immediately, for their operation 
under such circumstances cannot be suspended, and then mani- 
fest itself. 

It is said, however, that poisonous mushrooms may remain in 
the stomach for twenty-four hours without sensibly affecting the body, 
but this is an exception to the general law. The same remark holds 
good of the animal irritants, as sausages, particularly the German, 
which are frequently extremely poisonous ; for, as Mr. Taylor 
informs us, Dr. Peddie has shewn that mushrooms may produce 
symptoms in half-an-hour, and a case fell under the author’s own 
observation, where the symptoms from noxious food came on within 
as short a period after eating, as is commonly observed in irritant 
poisons of the mineral class, (p. 32.) It is also remarkable that 
the action of some of the most deadlv poisons. are retarded, 
obstructed, or sometimes totally arrested under certain conditions 
of the system. 

Intoxication retards the operation of opium, and sleep the action 
of arsenic; and disease will sometimes neutralize the most active 
remedies. In dysentery and tetanus, we have ourself seen such 
doses of opium administered with impunity as would have killed an 
adult. Nay, we have exhibited, and with decided advantage, the 
acetate of morphea in eight-grain doses every four hours, in a case 
where the patient had been blown up by gunpowder in blasting 
rocks—and what is more extraordinary, he recovered. Now here 
was poison enough in each dose, if not to kill, at least seriously to 
injure four adult men.* And with regard to calomel, it has been 
given in tea-spoonfuls every quarter ‘of an hour! t+ But again, 
there are certain diseased states of the system when the action 
of opium seems to be increased in a surprising manner—as in 
apoplectic diatheses; and the virulent nature of arsenic to be 
augmented, as in bowel complaints. It is a knowledge of these 
important facts, that separates the scientific practitioner from the 
empirical routinist, and by barriers always insurmountable—for 
there can scarce be in medicine—the practice of it we mean—any 
middle course. A man must be either wholly or entirely a phy- 
sician, or he must be ‘wholly and entirely a quack. No one can 
be a physician without close attention, much patience, quickness 
of perception, sensibility of mind, and great powers of gencrali- 
zation, but more “than this, than these, than all”—without 
incessant application. 





ooo 


* Habit also much modifies the action of poisons. See the Opium Eater 
and the “ Anatomy of Sleep,” p. 112, also Elliotson’s Physiology. 

+ See Dr. James Johnson’s Work on Tropical Diseases; Chisholm’s, 
Jackson’s, and others. 
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It is this latter element in the constitution of all great phy- 
sicians, from Hippocrates to Sydenham, that has distinguished 
them above their less industrious and less studious competitors. 
Hence then the perusal of medical facts and the comparison 
between those we read of, and those that fall under our im- 
mediate observation, may be said to be the true mean of 
practice. 

Another rule laid down by the author is, that “in poisoning, the 
symptoms appear soon after a meal, or soon after seme food or 
medicine has been taken.” And he adds, with great truth, that this 
is by far the most important character of poisoning in the living 
body; for it has'been observed, that most poisons begin to act about 
an hour after they have been swallowed (p. 34). But supposing 
many hours have elapsed since any solid or liquid tuod has been 
taken, and symptoms of assumed poisoning occur—what is the practi- 
tioner then todo? He may safely determinc—provided he keeps 
in mind what we have already said relative to the action of opium 
and arsenic—nay, he may be justified in determining, that the 
symptoms are due to some other cause. The following case will 
shew how ignorance of this fact ameng the people of an entire 
nation, and we see no reason for exempting from the charge the 
medical men also, led to the most unjust accusations, ending in the 
ruin of acourt physician. ‘The crown prince of Sweden, in the 
midst of a review, in 1812, was observed to fail suddenly from his 
horse, and notwithstanding the promptest medical aid, died in about 
half an hour after. As is the case with the vulgar, when any person 
of importance or figure dies suddenly, it was rumoured that he had 
been poisoned. Suspicion, probably instigated by malice and envy, 
pointed to Dr. Rossie, his physician, and he was accused of poisoning 
him; and such was the popuiar odium excited against him, that for 
his own safety he was compelled to fly his country. 

A review of the case will shew, that Dr. Rossie was not only 
innocent of a most atrocious crime,—perhaps the most atrocious, if 
we take the connexion of the murderer and his patient into consi- 
deration, which can be committed by one human being upon 
another;—but that the prince did not die of poison, but of apoplexy. 
It was ascertained beyond question, that he had neither taken liquid 
nor solid focd for four hours previous to his death. Now, no poison 
with which we are acquaintcd, to produce such sudden death, 
could, after being swallowed, have remained that length of time 
inactive in the stomach. Dissection corroborated this view of the 
case, and established the fact that death was the consequence of 
apoplexy. Another instance will be found in Christison—A man 
living on bad terms with his wife, retired one day much fatigued, 
about two o’clock, p.m., to rest himself. In about one quarter of 
an hour, a workman discovered him in articulo mortis. He was 
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gasping, and rolling his eyes, and was quite insensible. It was 
immediately suspected that his wife had poisoned him, and conse- 
quently, the body was submitted to a post mortem examination, 
which shewed tuberculation of the septum and parietes of the ven- 
tricles of the heart, which, in all human probability, was the proxi- 
mate cause of death. But even if this morbid appearance had not 
been discovered, the evidence proved that he could not have died of 
poison, for he had not taken anything either liquid or solid since 
his breakfast at nine, a period of nearly five hours. 

In the following case, it will be seen how very important a know- 
ledge of these facts becomes, when the life of an innocent person is 
endangered. A woman, aged sixty-five, accused her husband, an 
old man, of having administered arsenic to her, and in corroboration 
of the charge, handed a vessel to the authorities containing arsenic 
coarsely powdered, and some food, which she said the prisoner had 
prepared for her. On analyzing the food, it was found to contain 
a large proportion of arsenic, and the husband, who denied the accu- 
sation, was immediately conveyed to prison. The woman was known 
to be ill-tempered, passionate, eccentric in her habits, and subject 
to attacks of hysteria; * but no account seems to have been taken 
of these facts. In the meanwhile, she left her bed, apparently 
unaffected by the poison, and remained quite well for eight days, no 
symptoms of poisoning being present. On the ninth day, she was 
seized with a fit of mania, and after committing many extravagant 
acts, died the following day. A post mortem examination was made, 
and it was satisfactorily proved that she had died from the effects of 
arsenic, for the poison was found in large quantities in the alimen- 
tary passages; and the usual morbid appearances which present 
themselves after the exhibition of arsenic, were observed in the 
stomach and intestines. The husband, notwithstanding this, denied 
that he had at any time administered arsenic to her; but his denial 
would not have availed him, but for the medical skill and medico- 
legal knowledge of the professional witnesses, on whose testimony was 
suspended the thread of his life. As the man had been eight days 
in prison, and had had no means of communicating with her during 
that period, supposing that the wife died from arsenic administered 
by him, the administration must have taken place eight days before; 
consequently the question was, could arsenic remain so long in the 
body without producing death? Or rather, could the action of 
arsenic be suspended, and then be renewed in the body? The wit- 
nesses decided that it could not, and the man was acquitted. 
(Annales D’ Hygiene, 1836, ii. 391.) 

The case mentioned above, of sulphuric acid remaining in the 
stomach a fortnight without producing any apparent evil conse- 





* In England this would have been called occasional insanity. 
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quence, will very probably occur to the reader’s mind, as being one 
somewhat similar to this; and he ‘might indulge in the hypothesis, 
that it might be possible that a like defence had been prepared 
by nature in this case, and thevirulence of the arsenic arrested, 
The cases at first sight would perhaps startle even a medical jurist, 
but not when he came to consider the evidence on both sides, 
The sulphuric acid had been shut up ina sack or cyst, and there- 
fore was cut off from connexion with the body, but the arsenic 
was found scattered throughout the alimentary canal—namely, 
the stomach and intestines. This makes all the difference in 
the cases. 

We quote the following as a warning to apothecaries, and a hint 


to chemists :— 


I may here remark, that the practice of substituting poisonous mixtures 
for medicinal draughts or powders, is by no means unusual, although it 
might be supposed to indicate a degree of refinement and knowledge not 
commonly to be found among the lower class of criminals. ... . The case 
is related by one of our present judges, Mr. Baron Alderson. An apothe- 
cary prepared a draught, into which another person put poison, intending 
thereby to destroy the life of the patient for whom the medicine was pre- 
scribed. The patient, not liking the taste of the draught, and thinking there 
was something suspicious about it, sent it back to the apothecary, who 
knowing the ingredients of which he had compused it, and wishing to prove 
to his patient that he had done nothing wrong, drank it himself and died. 
In this case he was the unconscius agent of his own death; and although 
the draught was intended for another, the party who poisoned it was held 
guilty of murder. The case contains a serious warning to medical witnesses. 
It is not very unusual on trials for poisoning, when the poison is conveyed 
through medicine, to find a medical witness offering to swallow his own 
draughts in a court of law, in order to furnish the court and jury with a 
practical illustration of the innocence of the medicine. I need hardly 
observe that an exhibition of this kind is never required of a medical wit- 
ness. The court will receive his deposition without compelling him to swal- 
low his own medicine, even supposing it not to have been secretly poisoned. 
If any doubt be raised of the innocent properties of the draught, a chemical 
analysis of its contents will be far more satisfactory, and attended with no 
kind of risk to the practitioner. (pp. 37, 38.) 


The next case will very probably be remembered by many of our 
readers, but nevertheless we shall condense it here with a view to 
corroborate what we have elsewhere said upon the lamentable 
conduct of coroners’ juries. 

A gentleman labouring under rheumatism, or what was supposed 
to procecd from rheumatic affection, applied to an eminent London 
practitioner for advice. He prescribed a draught for him, contain- 
ing iodide of potassium in the proportion of six to eight grains for 
each dose. The draughts were prepared by the medical attendant, 
and administered by himself—the patient being in his usual health. 
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He had, however, scarcely swallowed it, when he complained of its 
being too strong, and declared that he was poisoned. A person 
present tasted a portion of the liquid, and said it had a very strong 
taste. Upon this the medical attendant put the remaining draughts 
in his pocket, saying he would dilute them, and left the house. In 
half-an-hour, the patient feeling extremely ill, sent for two medical 
men, but as one hour anda half had elapsed before they arrived, 
they found him dead. A _ strong suspicion of poison was aroused, 
though it is not distinctly stated under what symptoms the deceased 
laboured. An inquest was held, and the medical attendant who had 
administered the draught was examined, but nothing was elicited 
from him, or any one else that could or did throw light upon the 
inquiry. Neither were the draughts analyzed, nor the body ex- 
amined, but the jury returned a verdict, “ Died by the visitation of 
God!” During the course of the inquisition, one medical witness 
was asked if eight grains of iodide of potassium, * or even twice that 
quantity, would cause death? He replied, it would not; and upon 
his evidence it would seem the jury grounded their verdict. Mr. 
Taylor says the investigation of this case seems to have been 
so disgracefully conducted, that it is impossible to speculate 
upon what could have been the cause of death, whether poison 
or disease. 

But it must not be forgotten that in certain diseased conditions 
of the stomach, the exacerbations generally come on immediately 
afterameal. ‘This is the case in perforation of the stomach, when 





* The iodine of potassium, or hydriodate of potass in large doses is a very 
energetic poison of the irritant class, but in smaller doses it exercises a 
very general stimulative influence on the mucus membranes. It seems to 
attach itself however more especially to the glands, which it attacks with 
singular energy, causing even the largest, as the mamma, to be absorbed. In 
bronchocell or goitre it is a specific. In indurations of the testes, inguinal 
and cervical glands, it has been found especially efficacious, and in all scro- 
fulous affections it may be relied on: Its use however requires the greatest 
caution. The dose is from one grain to 20 grains. Dr, Elliston says he 
gave 3 drams 3 times a day with scarce any effect. The doctor, 
however, generally prescribes 3 grains 3 times a day in diseases of the heart. 
Dr. Ryan says, 1 Pract. Form, that he has seen cases of diseased heart, 
(atrophy of the ventricles) which yielded to Majendie’s “atrophic solu- 
tion,” the active ingredient of which is Hydriodate of Potass. Coindet 
used it largely, as also Lugal, and the ‘‘ London Pharmacopeeia directs 10 
grains of the Hy driodate, and 5 of pure Iodine, in one pint of water. From 10 
to 20 drops of this mixture three times a day are directed to be taken. It 
seems therefore not very probable that eight grains would have caused death. 
Was the medicine or poison taken, really the Hydriodate of potass—or was 


it some other preparation? This question we are afraid will not be readily 
answered. 
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all the symptoms strongly resemble those produced by arsenic. 
Our author adduces a case of this description. In affections of the 
brain also, death has sometimes suddenly taken place after a dose of 
medicine or a meal :— 

An elderly lady took three grains of a white powder prescribed 
for her by her medical attendant. In about ten minutes after, she 
was seized with coma, and died in the course of an nour. In such 
acase morphia might have been predicated, but the medicine was 
quinine, and a post mortem examination proved that she had died 
of apoplexy. Mr. Taylor does not hint it, but there can be little 
doubt but that the quinine was the exciting cause of death, since 
that alkaloid acts very powerfully on the brain. In another in- 
stance, a woman thirty seven years of age, in good health, with the 
exception of a slight head-ache, eat her breakfast, and was immedi- 
ately after attacked with vomiting, which continued for half-an- 
hour, when she fell down and died suddenly. Here again, poison 
might have been suspected—but she had died of diseased brain. 
(p. 39.) So that it will be seen that though we have reason to 
suspect that poison has been administered to a person who is seized 
with violent vomiting or griping, immediately after meals, neverthe- 
less we should give no premature expression of opinion. Analyzing 
the contents of the stomach, or a post mortem examination, is the 
best evidence in these cases. 

The third rule with regard to poisoning is, ‘‘ when several partake 
at the same time of the same food or medicine, (mixed with poison,) 
all suffer from similar symptoms.” This character of poisoning, 
Mr. Taylor says, cannot be always procured, but when it can, it is 
good evidence. 

In general this evidence of poisoning may be surely relied on, 
but it is sometimes liable to error. So is that in which one person 
may have eat more of the poisonous food than another. There is a 
case well known to the profession, recorded by Bonnet, where 
several persons partook of a dish which was poisoned with arsenic— 
those who eat little and did not vomit, died—those who eat a great 
deal, and vomited, recovered. There is another case which occur- 
red during the prevalence of cholera, in 1832, in London, which 
shews plainly that though asa general rule, when several persons 
are attacked with sickness immediately after meals, poisoning may 
be inferred, still circumstances may so fall out that poisoning will 
have been only apparent. 


Four of the members of a family living in a state of great domestic un- 
happiness, sat down to dinner in apparently good health; some time after 
the meal, the father, mother, and daughter, were suddenly seized with vo~- 
miting and purging. The stools were tinged with blood, while the blueness 
of the skin, observed in cases of malignant cholera, was wanting. Two of 
the parties died. The son, who was hove to have borne ill ‘will against 
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his father and mother, and who suffered no symptoms on this occasion, was 
accused of having poisoned them. A strict investigation took place before 
the coroner ; but it was clearly shewn by the medical attendant, that the 
deceased persons had really died of the malignant cholera, and there was 
no reason whatever to suspect that any poison had been administered to 
them. (p. 40.) 


Such are the primary and most stringent rules which should guide 
a jury in the investigation of facts connected with any cases of 
supposed or real poisoning, anda juryman who masters only so 
much of the science of Medical Jurisprudence as is involved in 
them will have made no unimportant advance towards a right com- 
prehension of the terrible responsibility which awaits him for 
allowing ignorance, haste, prejudice, or popular clamour to interfere 
between him and the execution of his duty. 

And before we proceed to speak of child-murder, which as coming 
as frequently before coroners’ juries for investigation as cases of 
poisoning we shall deem it a duty to examine into, we shall notice 
the disappointinent which we have experienced in not being able to 
discover throughout the volume any mention of the case of Madame 
Laffarge, except the slight allusion at p. 146. Mr. Taytor’s opinion 
on this very extraordinary case we should have very much liked to 
have had. © Can it be that he is not satisfied with the conduct of 
Orfila in that case, or that he is of opinion that the fact of the 
arsenic being found in the body of Laffarge is questionable ? 
We forget at this moment of time the exact objections urged 
against Orfila’s analysis, but they seemed to us very strong. 

And here, by the way, it seems proper, before we dismiss the con- 
sideration of this portion of the “ Manual,” to mention that Mr. 
Taylor does not place any reliance on the boasted antidote for 
arsenic, the oxide of iron. According to his view of the case it 
is almost inert. ‘The following account of Reinsch’s test will be 
found interesting. 


Reinsch has lately discovered a very simple method of determining the 
presence of arsenic in fluids. We should add to the suspected solution a few 
drops of pure muriatic acid, and place in it a slip of bright copper. There 
isno change until the liquor is brought to the boiling point, when, if arsenic 
be present even in a small quantitv, the copper acquires an iron-grey coating 
from the deposit of that metal. This is apt to scale in the water, if the ar- 
senic be in large quantity. We remove the slip of copper, wash it in water, 
dry it, and gradually heat it in a reduction tube, when arsenious acid will be 
sublimed in minute octahedral crystals; if these should not be apparent from 
one piece of copper, several may be successively introduced. This test suc- 
ceeds perfectly with powdered arsenic, the arsenites, arsenic acid, the arseni- 
ates and orpiment. It will even separate the arsenic from the arsenite of 
copper and from’common lead shot. When the quantity of arsenic is small, 
the copper acquires a faint violet or blue coat, and the deposit is materially 
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affected by the quantity of water present, or in other words, the degree of 
dilution. But one great advantage is, that we are not obliged to dilute the 
liquid in the experiment, and thereis no loss of arsenic, except, as it may be 
removed by the introduction of successive portions,of copper. The test failed 
to detect the 4,000th part of a grain ofarsenic in thirty drops of water, the 
dilution being equal to 120,000 times the weight ofthe arsenic. The depo- 
sit on copper commenced with a violet coloured film, when the quantity of 
arsenious acid was equal to the 3,000th part of a grain in thirty drops of 
water, or under a dilution of 90,000 times its weight. It was also very de- 
cided with the 2,000th part of a grain inthe same quantity of water, but in 
neither of these cases could octahedral crystals of arsenious acid be obtained 
by heating the copper. The following experiments will shew how this test 
is liable to be affected by dilution ; the copper was coated ina few seconds, 
when boiled in a solution containing the 4,000th part of a grainin ten drops 
of water, although the test had failed to detect the same weight of arsenic in 
three times that quantity of water. Soagain, the 2,160th part of a grainin 
thirty drops of water gave an arsenical depositon copper; while the same 
weight in half an ounce of water did not produce any effect upon the 
metal. 

Certain objections may be urged to this test. Thus, it may be said, that 
arsenic was present in the muriatic acid: This is at once answered by boil- 
ing the copper in a portion of the muriatic acid before adding the suspected 
liquid. A more important objection is, that other metals are liable to be 
deposited on copper under similar circumstances. Thus this is the case with 
antimony, whether in the state of chloride or tartar emetic ; nor is it always 
possible to distinguish by the appearance, the antimonial from the arsenical 
deposit. Should the quantity of antimony be small, the deposit is of a vio- 
let tint; if large, of an iron-grey colour exactly like arsenic. Tin and lead 
become tarnished under the same cifcumstances, but there is no’decided me- 
tallic deposit. Bismuth produces a deposit very closely resembling that of 
arsenic. 

With respect to mercury and silver, a metallic deposit takes place in each 
case without boiling. Inasalt of nickel or cadmium, the copper undergoes 
no change; hence this is another important distinction between cadmium 
and arsenic. Lastly, if an alkaline sulphuret, or sulphuretted hydrogen be 
present in the liquid, the surface of the copper will become tarnished ; but 
this effect takes place on contact without boiling, and without rendering the 
action of muriatic acid, necessary. There is one answer to all these objec- 
tions, namely, that from the arsenical deposit, octohedral crystals of arseni- 
ous acid may be procured by slowly heating the slip of copper in a reduction 
tube. If while heat is applied to the copper, in a long piece of tube drawn 
out at one end, a current of air be gently blown through it, a ring of white 
arsenious acid will be obtained; this may be filed off, boiled in water, and 
tested by ammonio-nitrate of silver and sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Of all the methods of detecting arsenic, there is none so simple or so easy 
of execution as this ; and it is probable in a short time, it will supersede most 
of the other more complex processes of testing for this poison. (pp. 155, 
156.) 


We concur entirely in this opinion ; and as the method of detecting 
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arsenic is now rendered so easy and so simple, we earnestly recom- 
mend all those who are by any chance likely to be called to serve 
on coroners’ juries,—and who is not ?—to “ read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest,” the very clear and very concise formula of Mr. Tay- 
lor, on Reinsch’s test. 

Infanticide is also a crime which frequently comes before juries; 
and, as is the case with arsenic, jurymen are shamefully ignorant of 
even an outline of the facts which it is necessary to know, and which 
should guide them in their decisions. We read every day the most 
absurd verdicts, and are shocked with the vast amount of stolid igno- 
rance in the mass of the community upon this one point of medical 
jurisprudence. Indeed, we do not think there is another which re- 
quires, even from medical witnesses, more careful analysis than evi- 
dence of infanticide. In nine cases out of ten, juries take the fact 
of death for the deed of the mother, and it is needless to add, are as 
likely to be wrong as they are to be night. It is ususally half guess even 
with the surgeon. If we consider the helpless condition of an infant 
just born, the chance that the pressure of the cord round the neck 
may have injured it in its exodus from the womb, the possibility of 
congenital maleconformation of the lungs, the permeation of the 
liquor amnii through the nostrils or mouth into the lungs, or that 
some mental emotion may have operated injuriously—and when is it 
more likely to happen than in cases of illegal conception ?—on the 
foetus in utero, and so have retarded the development of organization, 
or caused it to take place imperfectly, we shall rather be surprised 
that there are not more infants destroyed at birth than judging from . 
the bills of mortality there appear to be. 

Observe how very trifling a thing it is to cause the death of an 
infant! These circumstances should be well weighed by jurymen 
before they give their verdict. A short time since, a great outcry 
was raised about some bones which were found in a dust hole in the 
Borough, we think; or, at any rate, on the Surry side of the river. 
Murder was predicted ; but the bones proved to have belonged to an 
anatomist. ‘There is at this present moment much speculation about 
the limbs of an infant found in the river, in the vicinity of Hampton 
Palace. It is very possible they will prove to have been in the pos- 
session of a surgeon. So we think that many bodies of new-born 
infants Which have been found, and are assumed to have been mur- 
dered, were only exposed to avoid the expense of the funerals. 

It is not to be presumed that we can go even through an outline of 
the usual tests, and means employed by surgeons, to determine whe- 
ther an infant has met its death from violence or from natural causes. 
Such an attempt naturally presupposes a treatise, which we are by no 
means inclined to inflict upon the reader. All that we can do there- 
fore is, to recommend all men to read what Mr. Taylor has most 
elaborately, most impartially, aud most scientifically laid down upon 
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the subject of infanticide, and we feel assured in our own mind, that 
he who reads with industry and records with judgment, who sifts the 
evidence and questions the character.of the testimony, will come to the 
same conclusion that we have; namely, that there is not one single 
physiological or medical fact adduced, which per se, can be taken un- 
reservedly as a proof, that a child that has been found dead came to 
its death by violence. The presumption is, that a child found dead 
has been murdered, we admit; but that is all that a philosophical 
mind can admit. For proof we must go further. Mr. Taylor almost 
seems of this opinion, or we think he would not have bestowed so 
much pains, and thrown so much doubt upon the question. * 

John Hunter, than whom a shrewder practitioner, a wiser man, or 
a greater physiologist never existed, says, ‘‘when a woman is de- 
livered by herself, a strong child may be born perfectly alive, and die 
in a very few minutes for want of breath, either by being on its face 
in a pool formed by the natural discharges, or upon wet clothes ; or 
by the wet things over it collapsing and excluding air, or drawn 
close to its mouth and nose by the suction of breathing. An un- 
happy woman delivered by herself, distracted in her mind and ex- 
hausted in her body, will not have strength or recollection enough 
to fly instantly to the relief of her child.” 

On the subject of homicidal and suicidal hanging, Mr. Taylor has 
collected a mass of medical and legal evidence incomparably valuable. 
They should be studied again and again, for there is no form of 
suicide so little understood. Among the number of cases cited, that 
of the suicide of the Prince de Condé is not the least interesting. It 





* A primiperous female may faint or become wholly unconscious of her 
situation ; or, if conscious, she may be ignorant of the necessity of removing 
the child, and thus it may be suffocated without her having been intention- 
ally accessory to its death. In such cases, however, there should be no 
marks of violence on the body, or they should be of such a nature and in 
such a situation, as to be readily explicable on the supposition of an acci- 
dental origin. A young infant is very easily destroyed by suffocation. If 
the mouth and nostrils be kept covered for a very few minutes, as by its 
being closely wrapped in clothes, asphyxia may come on without its being 
indicated by convulsions or any marked symptoms. Suspicionof murder 
may arise in such cases; but the absence of marks of violence, with an ex- 
planation of the circumstances, will rarely allow the case to be carried 
beyond an inquest. Sometimes the body is found maltreated, with marks 
of strangulation about it, concealed, orcut up and burnt. This kind of 
violence may properly excite a suspicion of murder, and lead to the belief 
that the allegation of death from accidental suffocation was a mere pretence. 
This, however, is purely a question for the jury and not for a witness. 
Unless the case be of a very glaring nature, the violence is considered to 


' have been employed for the purpose, rather of concealing the birth of the 
child, than of destroying it. (p. 482.) 
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is abbreviated from the Ann. D’Hyg. 1831, p. 157. At the Chateau 
Leu in August 1830, the Duke was found suspended to the top of 
the window sash in his bed-room, by means of a linen handkerchief 
attached to another which completely encircled his neck. The head 
was slightly inclined to the chest—the tongue protruded from the 
mouth—the face was discoloured—a mucous discharge issued from, 
the mouth and nostrils—the arms hung down—the fists were clenched 
—the extremities of both feet touched the ground—the heels were 
elevated, and the knees half bent. ‘The death was considered sui- 
cidal, until the nature of his will was known. This being made in 
favour of the Baroness de Feuchéres, a lady with whom he was inti- 
mate—to the exclusion of the immediate heirs—an action was brought 
before the Civil Tribunal of Paris in December 1831, and it is impos- 
sible in perusing the minutes of the evidence of the medical wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, but to blush for the disgraceful ingenuity 
to which they resorted to secure a verdict to the effect, that the Duke 
had been murdered. However, the Tribunal decided otherwise, and 
there can be little doubt but that the Duke did suspend himself. 

On the subject of gun-shot wounds, our author has not failed te 
bring together a considerable mass of information, chiefly of a nega- 
tive character, and, of course, glances at the case of Mr. Drummond, 
who was shot by M‘Naughten i in January 1843. He advances, how- 
ever, no opinion upon the case, which at the time attracted so much 
attention, not only in a legal, but a medical point of view. Now, it 
is quite clear, from all we know of the case, that it was not treated 
with that activity which the event proved had been necessary, and 
viewed in the mildest form—it was a blunder.* This we say advis- 
edly, for, in the case of Mrs. Magnes (not Magnus, as printed in 
the papers,) shot at by the pot-boy, in Bartholomew-lane, the 
wound was in every respect similar to that of Mr. Drummond, yet, 
by judicious treatment, the patient recovered. She was treated by 
Mr. Adams of Broad-street, and the patient was examined by the 
writer of this article, in the presence of Dr. Hodgkin, Dr. Elliot- 
son, and Mr. Adams, senior, and, we think, some other gentlemen. 
There could be no doubt that the ball had passed through the lung, 
and made its exit just below the sternum—yet she recovered. It is 
not necessary to refer to the particulars of the case here, and we have 
only mentioned it to attract Mr. Taylor’s attention. 

Before concluding this review, we must notice one or two omissions 
of rather important poisons, namely, phosphorus, Bryonia} Dioica, 
Jatropha Manihot, Hippomane Mancenella, Cnanthe Apiifolia, 





* See a pamphlet by Dr. Dickson,—‘‘ Did Mr. Drummond die of the 
Lead or the Lancet?” 1843. 


{ The Red-berried Bryony, is an acrid poison, best counteracted by 
pecuan, irritation of the fauces, demulcents and opiates. Poisoning from 
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(unless included with the Crocata,) Conger-eel, Baracoota, &c., &c. 
Deaths from the Jatropha—the bitter Cassava, are by no means 
unfrequent in our West India colonies, especially in Jamaica, where 
the root constitutes a considerable portion of the food of the negroes, 
It is, however, only the bitter Cassava that is polsonous—and the 
juice only of this. It acts entirely upon the nervous system. Con- 
vulsions, vomiting, and purging being frequently present. On in- 
spection of the body after death, the stomach appears contracted to 
one half. The best remedies are mint-water and salt of wormwood 
—conger-eel, as well as Baracouta, are also frequently poisonous; 
and deaths from phosphorus we think by no means uncommon in 
London, where it is not seldom administered as an aphrodisiac, from 
the eighth of a grain, to even a grain,—a practice attended with great 
danger. Itis also exhibited in paralysis ; and in one case in Picca- 
dilly, to our certain knowledge, where the patient died, and an 
inquest was held upon the body, and the jury returned the verdict 
of ** Died by the visitation of God,”—death was caused by the free 
use of phosphorus. 

We must now conclude, as we have no space to devote to any 
more lengthened consideration of the merits of this volume. Besides, 
the important subjects of hanging, poisoning, infanticide, and gun- 
shot wounds, to which we have alluded, it treats of superfoetation, 
sterility, impotence, criminal abortion, paternity, period of gestation, 
and the forms of insanity. The rules for determining insanity, how- 
ever, we cannot consider conclusive—and do not believe that any can 
be framed which will be applicable in all cases. The recent case of 
Crouch, who murdered his wife in Marylebone, by cutting her 
throat, shews this so fully, that we are relieved from the toil of 
working out the assertion. Ifthe evidence of the two surgeons who 
attended Crouch, had had the weight which it ought to have had 








Bryony roots has taken place generally from mistake. Impostors used to 
sell them about the country for mandrakes, which were greedily eaten by 
the women to prevent barrenness. The method which these impostors 
practised was to open the earth round a young thriving Bryony plant, 
carefully avoiding to disturb the lower fibres of the root; to fixa mould, 
such as is used by those who make plaster figures, close to the root, 
fastening it with wire to keep it in its proper situation, and then to fill in 
the earth about the root, leaving it to grow to the shape of the mould, 
which is effected in one summer. (Loudon, Encyclop. of Plants.) The 
root grows toa vast size. Gerarde says ‘‘ the Queene’s chiefe chirurgeon, 
Master William Goodorous, shewed me a roote heereof, that waied halfe an 
hundred waighte, and of the bignesse of a childe of a yeere old.” 
(Herbale, 1597.) The true mandrake is the Mandragora Offcinalis. 
See Box, quoted by Loudon (Encylop. p. 155); Miller, (Gardener's Dict.) 
also Flora Graca, by Sir James Smith, where there is a very ingenious, but 
indelicate plate of the Mandrake. 
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with the jury, the man should have been acquitted, though from the 
confinement for life which would necessarily have followed, a philo- 
sopher might argue, that he has been very fortunate in escaping so 
dreadful a punishment. This, however, is not the question. 
M‘Naughten, with not one-tenth of his aberration of intellect, 
escaped death—and when we compare these two cases, it cannot fail 
to impress upon the reader the urgent necessity for some change in 
the manner and means of testing the insanity of criminals. As the 
matter stands, it appears a complete speculation, whether a criminal 
escapes or is condemned. We allude particularly to the case men- 
tioned at pp. 632, 633, which the jury and Mr. Taylor both consi- 
dered as feigned. Now, with due deference to all parties, we think 
according to the very evidence given by Mr. Taylor, that the case 
was not feigned—especially when proof was tendered of hereditary 
insanity pre-existent in her family. In recently reviewing Dr. 
Gavin’s work on Feigned Diseases, we alluded to the case of a sol- 
dier, who was repeatedly flogged for ‘‘shamming madness,” but 
having killed himself with sulphuric acid one morning, the regi- 
mental surgeon seemed to be convinced, when too late, that he had 
been mad. We recommend to the deep consideration of our medical 
readers, what Mr. Taylor says on this subject at p. 636, for they 
cannot be sufficiently impressed with the awful responsibility which 
they lie under when offering an opinion, which may let loose a 
furious maniac upon the public, or what is worse, immure a harmless 
individual for life, in the cells of a lunatic asylum, merely because 
he may have a fancy for killing butterflies, or flying kites. An in- 
dividual, perhaps somewhat “ touched,” and placed either under the 
care of Dr. Conolly at Haslam, or Dr. Browne at Dumfries, has not 
only every chance of recovery tendered him, but it is ten to one will 
recover, and be again restored to his friends,—but whoever knew a 
“patient,” (with the exception of Mr, Paternoster, Mr. Perceval, 
and lately, Mr. Dyce Sombre, all of whom made their escapes,) get 
out of the hands of the keeper of a private asylum? In conclusion, 
we strongly recommend this Masadl of Medical Jurisprudence to all 


who are desirous of making themselves acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of that important science. 





ART. VIII.—Histoire de La Fronde. Par M. Le Comte DE 
SaINTE-AULAIRE, Membre de |’Académie Frangaise, etc., etc. 
Nouvelle edition. 2tom. Paris: 1842. 


M. pe CHATEAUBRIAND has well discriminated the different 
styles of history which have been prevalent in France—the philoso- 
phic species of the past and present centuries, and the pictorial of 
the present; and he wisely contends for their junction. He insists 
with great judgmentand correctness, on the inadequacy of a history 
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which does not combine thought and philosophy, with ardour and 
description. ‘Is not philosophic thought, when employed with 
caution,” he asks, “necessary to give gravity to history, in order that 
it may pronounce the sentence which belongs to its judgment as the 
last and supreme tribunal? Considering the degree of civilization 
to which we have arrived, is it possible that the history of the species 
should entirely disappear from the history of the individual? Is it 
right that truths, the eternal bases of human society, should be lost 
in those tableaux which represent only private manners? On the 
other hand, he maintains that history as a work, is not a work of 
philosophy, but a picture ;—that is, the true historian must design 
and paint. He must not transport present feelings and notions 
back into the past, and refer all ages and forms of life to the standard 
of that in which he himself lives,—a great fault too commonly com- 
mitted by past writers of history,—but must give to his personages 
the language, the sentiments, the modes of action and thought, 
common to their times. 


If, [says he,] taking for our rule what we believe respecting liberty, 
equality, religion, and political principles, we apply that rule to the ancient 
order of things, we falsify the truth; we demand of men living under such 
an order ofjthings that of which they hadno idea. Nothing has been so bad 
as we are apt to think; the priest, the noble, the citizen, the vassal, had 
other notions of justice and injustice than ours; it was another world, a 
world doubtless less impregnated with the generous principles which are so 
natural, than the present world, but still it was deficient neither in gran- 
deur nor in power, as its acts and its duration testify. These are principles 
which, we think, cannot be controverted. They strike us as being at once 
just and true. The writer of history should undoubtedly exhibit at the same 
time the distinguishing characteristics of each separate epoch that comes 
under his cognizance, and the feelings and passions and actions of the just 
and true, common to all epochs. When delineating the man of the twelfth 
century, and the man of the nineteenth, he should know that both were 
men, possessing similar propensities, subject to the like failures, susceptible 
of kindred virtues, though living under different circumstances; in short, he 
should be so far a psychological artist as to show what nature is, and what 
is her costume—“her costume that is ever varying; her naked figure, 
which is always the same. ” 


Consistently with the principles here laid down, France has of late 
produced many distinguished writers of history, and may be said to 
be, at the present moment, superior to all other nations, with per- 
haps the sole exception of Germany, in historical composition. 
The old chroniclers, bold and vigorous in their way, were succeeded 
by a crowd of memoir-writers, who pourtrayed the courtly times of 
France. The range of observation and description which these 
latter took, was necessarily narrow ; but still they gave us some idea 
of the region they described. Not so the historian of the old school. 
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He passed over in contemptuous silence the character, the customs, 
and the arts of the people, and gave you little else than battles, 
sieges, victories, defeats and invasions. Voltaire was the first to 
rescue history from such writers as these. The “ Essat sur les 
meeurs”’ is a surprising combination of wit, research, and philosophy; 
but, as a history, it is more than imperfect. It has no pictorial 
imagery—it wants the life and power which shall transport the 
reader to distant regions, and to remote times. It does not bring 
antiquity before you plain and palpable. As you read you are not 
forced to look upon the things, and to mingle with the men that are 
described. That which you behold in such a history, is the author 
himself, it is a mirror reflecting Voltaire’s own image, and with his 
image, his times, the feelings of his own age, and country, and clique. 
It must hence be admitted, that how great soever the industry, and 
how brilliant soever the genius which Voltaire exhibited in most of 
his historical works, he was yet not a good historian. A late able 
and popular writer on the literature of France, says of the philoso- 
pher of Ferny, with great neatness and truth,— 


The chief portion of that public for which Voltaire wrote, wasa knot of 
philosophers, who imagined the time in which they lived a golden climax in 
civilization ; who really thought that they could measure all things past, pre- 
sent, and to come, by the ideal standard they had set up in their own minds ; 
who looked back to history, not to form their opinions but to illustrate their 
doctrines, and who, when the facts which they read clashed with the theories 
they believed, denounced the facts to cherish the theories. These men had 
no idea of a virtue that was different from their virtue; of the power and the 
force of a genius which was not cast in the mould of their own minds. They 
were at once too speculative to be struck by a picture, and too proud to 
think that the darker ages were worth pourtraying ; all they wished for was 
reasonings similar to their own—the description of other times, which did not 
take them from theirs ;—and the writer who pleased them most was the one 
who took a lesson from the artist, and drew Hercules in the costume of 
Louis XTV. Such were the men who formed the chief part of that public 
for which Voltaire wrote, and to these men were joined others equally cold 
and equally fastidious—courtiers, whose ideas were in rows, stiff and trim like 
the trees at Versailles; who were easily shocked, who could not be aston- 
ished, who liked to fancy they were being instructed, and who only wished 
to be amused. The popular writer of the day mirrored forth the taste of the 
popular critics of the day, and wit and dissertation were the combined mate- 
rials to please the two classes of these critics. 


The example set by the writers of the Voltarian school, was not, 
however, without its utility and beneficial effect. It led their fol- 
lowers gradually out of the beaten track of formal routine and cold 
common-place. And at length was originated a new school which 
drew more especially from the stores which their predecessors had 
cautiously neglected. In England, it is true, we have not as yet 
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profited much by the example thus set; for, with the exception of 
such authors as Hallam, Arnold, and Carlyle, there is but little 
appearance in our own country, of any new system of composing 
historical works ; a system, we mean, as distinguished in its essential 
characteristics from the ancient modes. But abroad, in France and 
Germany, a host of writers have of late sprung up, whose works are 
designed to give to history a perfectly novel aspect. It argues well for 
the taste of our countrymen, we think, that the labours of these 
authors are becoming as well known, and as extensively read in 
England, as in their native countries. It is even said, that the work 
of Niebuhr has obtained more purchasers in England than in Ger- 
many. The productions of Guizot, Thierry, Schlosser, Ranké, 
and D’Aubigné, have also enjoyed a considerable circulation here. 
These writers have adopted a plan in direct opposition to that of 
the Encyclopedists, who maintained that time was too precious, 
and the space of history too immense, to give the reader ridiculous 
fables and absurd theories of ignorant men.” *  ‘* Without credit- 
ing the fables of ancient writers,” says M. Michaud in his Ee«po- 
sition de l’ Histoire des Croisades, ‘‘I have not disdained to make 
use of them; for what these writers said, their contemporaries 
believed; and in so much they show the manners and the ideas, 
and the knowledge which prevailed at the period they describe! 
The modern historian does not employ himself solely in reasoning 
upon, nor yet in coldly stating, the acts of your ancestors; but he 
would in a general way bring you, as it were, into their presence, 
so that you may observe their demeanour and their costume, and 
mark the passions and prejudices of olden time. M. Michaud 
himself does not merely and coldly inform his readers that the 
religious adventurers who poured into Palestine were a set of super- 
Stitious soldiers cladin mail; but he paints the scene before you 
in such living colours that you fancy you see the sun shine on their 
glittering harness, and you hear them shouting their battle-cry as 
they rush to the combat. And so it is with M. de Barante in 
his History of the Dukes of Burgundy, a work, the model of its 
kind, in which the author, as he tells us, has endeavoured to restore 
to history the charm of romance, which romance had, in fact, bor- 
rowed from history. The age with which M. de Barante concerns 
himself in this admirable work, may be said to speak to you in its 
own language, and express its own ideas. The personages brought 
on the stage the reader becomes so intimately acquainted with, 
that he seems to look upon them as they existed in flesh and 
blood, and to learn their very manners. The same, or nearly 
the same, may be said of the historical writings of MM. Thiers, 
Mignet, Chateaubriand, and above all of M: Thierry. 





* Art. ‘‘ Histoire.” First edition Encyclopedie. 
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But though we have mingled these writers together in the few 
general remarks we have made, they are doubtless susceptible of a 
nicer classification than we can exhibit in the compass of a short 
article. They all, undoubtedly, belong to the modern school, but 
as to the rank and position they hold therein, the decision must be 
left to the individual judgment of the reader, assisted, it may be, by 
the few subsequent observations which we feel will not be unappro- 
priate on the present occasion. 

It has been said, that among the French writers now labouring 
in the historical field, there are three that stand pre-eminent at the 
head of their respective classes,—namely, Thierry, Guizot, and 
Michelet, and that, moreover, there are three distinct stages of 
historical inquiry. A few words on each of these may assist us 
in a just estimate, not only of those writers to whom we have now 
particularly already alluded, and of the altered and improved views 
on historical writing in general, but also enable us in some measure 
to ascertain the degree of merit, and to assign the just place and 
rank belonging to the author of the work placed at the head of this 
article; a work exhibiting a very attractive picture of the most 
interesting times in all the annals of France, of a time so replete with 
the grace and the energy of the French character, so remarkable 
for uniting the chivalry of an age gone by with the grace of an 
age advancing. 

The character of the historians who may be said to be the types 
of the first stage in historical inquiry, is, that they measure the past 
by their standard of the present, referring all feelings, and notions, 
and circumstances to it. With them, whatever has no modern 
exponent or equivalent, has therefore no attraction, and calls up in 
their minds no ideas atall. They have no power to imagine any- 
thing at variance with their own every-day experience. They ante- 
date modern ideas, and the essential characteristics of modern thought 
and opinion. In matters wherein controversy may take a side, they 
apply to them in the crudest form the canons of some modern party 
or creed. 

But even such authors as these are superior to another order of 
writers who preceded them, and who may be regarded as copyists 
or translators of the ancient authorities, while they refrained 
from applying to the subject on which they happened to be en- 
gaged any thought or reflection of their own. Of this unen- 
quiring credulity in historical matters, the works of Rollin, 
and perhaps of our own Goldsmith, are among the most striking 
instances. 

The second mode of historical investigation attempts to look 
upon former times and circumstances, not with the eye or the pre- 
judices of a modern, but, so far as is consistent with the nature of 
things, with the eye of a contemporary; to bring before the view 
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of the reader an exact and living picture of the past time, with its 
attendant circumstances and peculiarities. 

Now it will be seen at once, by any one who has the least penetra. 
tion, that this requires something beyond an every-day qualification: 
it is no easy task: the ordinary endowments of an average historian 
are not equal to it. To these general qualifications the more than 
usual force of the imaginative faculties needs to be superadded. 
The writer must be something of the poet as well as historian. 
—And yet he must not let the former predominate: he must not 
let historic truth be sacrificed to poetic fiction. And herein lies 
the difference between the historian and the romance-writer: between 
a Thierry and a Sir Walter Scott. Possessing, as he ought to do, 
the gifts of imagination, the historical writer must be especially 
careful not to indulge them toan abuse. Dwelling on the individual 
fact handed down to him in some chronicle or monument of past 
times, he must yet have the conscience and self-command to assert 
no more than sober conviction will vouch for, or legitimately infer 
from other recorded and ascertained facts. 

Undoubtedly it is a difficult thing to realize this combination of 
talent; and seldom or never has it been entirely accomplished. 
Still, some attempts have been made towards it with various degrees 
of success by different writers in France, England, and Germany. 
As, belonging to the latter country, may be named Niebuhr, who, 
from the various and sometimes conflicting evidences scattered here 
and there in the classic writers of antiquity, has constructed an 
imperishable history of Rome. In England, Mr. Carlyle has suc- 
ceeded admirably in depicting to the very life, the complex and 
horror-moving scenes of the French Revolution. As yet, this 
of Mr. Carlyle’s is about the only attempt made in this country 
to reproduce the events of a past epoch in that life-like colourin 
answering to our second stage of historical study. If we wish to 
consult a school of such writers, who systematically direct their 
aims to the realization of the ideal of history, we cannot do better 
than turn to the French historians. At the head of those who 
may be said to remain in this second region of historical inquiry, 
M. Thierry, we repeat, stands pre-eminent. As a sample of 
his manner and that of his class, we may cite the following 
simple but very admirable passage from that part of his “ His- 
tory of the Roman Conquest” which relates to the descent upon 
England :—, 


And now there arrived from Rome the consecrated flag, and the bull which 
authorized the descent upon England. The eagerness increased. Every 
one contributed to the enterprise as best he could, and even mothers sent 
their favourite children to enlist, for; the sake of their souls. William 
published his war-ban in the countries adjacent : he offered a large sum, and 
the pillage of England, to every man of tall and robust stature, who would 
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serve, either with the lance, the sword, or the cross-bow ; and a multitude 
poured in from all parts, from far and near, from north and from south ; from 
Maine and from Anjou, from Poitou and from Brittany, from France and from 
Flanders, from Aquitaine and from Burgundy, from Piedmont, and the bor- 
ders of the Rhine ; all the adventurers by profession, all the brave and vaga- 
bond spirits of Europe, came eagerly and gladly at his call. Some were 
knights and captains of war; others, simple foot-soldiers, and “ servants at 
arms,”’—such was the phrase of thejtime. These demanded money in hand ; 
those, their passage, and all the booty they could gain. Many wished for 
an estate in England, a domain, acastle, a town,—or simply bargained for a 
Saxon wife. William refused no one.... And during the spring and the 
summer, in all parts of Normandy, workmen of all kinds were employed in 
constructing and in equipping vessels, There were the blacksmiths and the 
armourers fabricating lances and coats of mail—and there were the porters 
incessantly carrying arms from the workshops to the ships,—and during 
these preparations William presented himself at St. Germain’s to the king of 
the French, and, saluting him with a deference which his ancestors had not 
always paid to the kings of France,—‘‘ You are my seigneur,” said he, “if 
it pleases you to aid me and that God give me grace to obtain my right in 
England, I promise to do homage to you for that realm, as if I held it of 
you.” Philip assembled his counci] ofbarons and of freemen, without whom 
he could decide no important affair, and the barons were of opinion that he 
could in no wise aid William inhis conquest. ‘‘ You know,” said they to 
their king, “how little the Normans obey you now—they will obey you less 
if they have England. Besides, it will be a great expense to aid the dukein 
his enterprise ; and if it fail we shall have the English for our mortal ene- 
mies.” William, thus treated, retired ill contented from Philip. 


What happened at the rendezvous is painted in equally 
as picturesque and forcible, and yet easy and interesting a 
manner :— 


The rendezvous for the vessels and men at arms was at the mouth of the 
Dire, a river which falls into the sea between the Seine and the Orme. For 
a month, the winds were contrary, and the Norman fleet was retained in the 
harbour. At length a southern breeze carried it to St. Valery near Dieppe. 
There the bad weather recommenced, and it was necessary to cast anchor 
and wait for several days. During this delay, the tempest shattered several 
vessels, and many of their crews perished. And at thisj accident murmur- 
ings arose among the troops, already fatigued with their long encampment. 
The soldiers, idle in their tents, passed the day in conversing upon the 
dangers of the voyage, and the difficulties of the enterprise they were under- 
taking. ‘* There has yet been no battle,” they say, ‘‘ and already several of 
your companions are no more ;” and then they calculated and examined the 
number of dead bodies which the sea had thrown upon the sands. And 
these reports abated the ardour of the adventurers who had enlisted with so 
much zeal; so that some broke their engagement and retired. 

In the meantime William, in order to check a disposition so fatal to his 
projects, had the dead buried secretly, and increased the supply of victuals 
and strong liquors. But the same thoughts of regret and discouragement 
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still recurred. ‘‘ Very foolish,” said the soldiers, ‘‘ very foolish is the man 
who pretends to conquer another’s land! God is offended at such designs, 
and now he shows his anger by refusing us a favourable wind! At last, 
perhaps from real superstition, perhaps for the mere purpose of distracting 
their followers from unwelcome thoughts, the Norman chiefs conducted the 
relics of St. Valery in great pomp, and with a long procession through the 
camp. All the army began to pray; and the following night the fleet had 
the wind they wished for. And now, four hundred ships, with large sails, 
and upwards of one thousand boats of transport, started from the shore atthe 
same signal. The vessel of William took the lead, and he carried at his 
mast’s head the banner sent from the Pope, and a cross upon his flag. The 
sails were of divers colors, and in many parts of them were painted the three 
lions, the arms of the Normans; and at the prow was carved the face of a 
child carrying a bent bow with an arrow ready to fly forth. This vessel, a 
better sailer than the rest, headed the expedition during the day, and at 
night was far in advance. On the following morning the Duke bade a sailor 
climb to the top of the main mast and see if there were any other vessels 
coming. ‘I only see,” said the sailor, “ the sky and the sea,”—and _ there- 
upon the anchor was cast. The Duke affected a gaiety that was to put 
down any appearance of care or fear among his friends, and he ordered a 
sumptuous repast and wines highly spiced. Anon, the sailor mounted 
again; and this time he said he saw four vessels, and presently afterwards- 
he cried, ‘* I see a forest of masts and sails.”’ 


In this passage we find all that we wish to know characteristic of 
the time and event described, told in a very easy and graphic style. 
We learn the disposition and temperament of the Norman con- 
querors, as well as the character of William their leader; we see at 
once their manner of enrolment, the hopes and fears they cherished 
of succeeding in the enterprise, their tactics, and their superstition. 
The publication of this work, the History of the Norman Conquest 
of England, forms an epoch in historical writing. And yet the 
genius of the author is perhaps more conspicuously displayed in his 
more recent production, the ‘‘ Récits des Temps Merovingiens.” The 
narrative is singularly attractive ; while the mode of barbarous life 
which it unfolds, is described in so graceful and pleasing a manner, as 
to rivet the attention and interest of the reader as remarkably as any 
collection of charming fictions. Enough, we think, has now been 
said of Thierry to prove that he is justly placed at the head of the 
pictorial school. 

We have said that M. De Chateaubriand has contended for the 
combination of the philosophic with the purely descriptive modes, 
and this is the third and highest stage of historical investigation ; its 
object being not simply to narrate historically, but to construct a 
science of history. Neither France nor Germany are deficient in 
writers aiming at this point. They have endeavoured to look at the 
events that have happened in the world, the revolutions and vicissi- 
tudes, and fluctuations of which it has been the scene, as so many 
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moral phenomena capable of being explained. By a certain section 
of this school of writers all history, indeed, is conceived as a progres- 
sive chain of causes and effects: or (to use a more fitting metaphor) 
“as a gradually unfolding web, in which every fresh part that comes to 
view is a prolongation of the part previously unrolled, whether we can 
trace the separate threads from the one into the other, or not. The 
facts of each generation are looked upon as one complex phenomenon, 
caused by those of the generation preceding, and causing, in its turn, 
those of the next in order.” ‘This then is the theory ; how to explain 
it in detail is deemed the essential province of history. To discover 
on what principles, moral, political, or physical, one state of society 
or of the human mind produces another; and whether there can be 
traced any order of production sufficiently definite and distinct, to 
indicate the character of future states of society from actual and ex- 
isting circumstances, is the aim of historical philosophy in its third 
and highest stage. This, it must be confessed, is a very high endea- 
vour, and, in the present comparatively low state of historical inquiry, 
a thing rather to be hoped for than realized. The French writers 
who have made the nearest approaches towards its realization, though 
each has adopted a mode of explanation peculiar to himself, are in 
our view, MM. De Touqueville, Chateaubriand, and Guizot. 

The two first can hardly, however, be termed historians so well as 
philosophical writers, at Jeast in the sense here intended to be under- 
stood. We shall therefore pass them by. M. Guizot is undoubtedly 
the first philosophical historian of France; he is both scientific and 
speculative, and hence possesses a genius of a different mould from M. 
Thierry. The one is a highly gifted artist, the other a profound 
thinker. M. Guizot approaches nearer than any French writer with 
which we are acquainted to the more judicious of German specu- 
latists. He is indeed the best fitted of any of his Continental con- 
temporaries to please an [inglish reader. Still M. Guizot is not 
merely a philosopher; he is also endowed with a fair share of the 
qualities so characteristic of the picturesque school. He does not, 
as already observed, confine himself to the mere narration of facts, or 
make the age tell its own story; he goes much further than this ; he 
amplifies as he proceeds ; and thus makes frequent and bold i ineur- 
sions into the third region of historical inquiry. His principal pro- 
ductions are ; first, ‘* Histoire générale de la Civilization en Europe, 
de puis la Chute de Empire Romain jusqu’a la Révolution Fran- 
caise ; second, De la Civilization en France, depuisla Chute de l’Empire 
Romain jusqu’a 1789, four vols. ; third, Histoire de la Révolution 
d’Angleterre, depuis |’ cveaeenant de Chasins I. jusqu’a la Res- 
tauration de Charles II., 2 vols.; fourth, Essais sur l’historie de 
France, ouvrage adopté par le conseil royal de I’Instruction publique ; 
fifth, Du Gouvernement de la France depuis la Restauration, et du 
Ministére actuel; sixth, De la Peine de Mort en Matiére politique ; 
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seventh, Conséils de Morale, ou Essais sur l’homme, les mceurs, les 
caractéres, le monde, les femmes, l’education, &c., 2 vols. ; eighth, 
Des Moyens de Gouvernement, et d’opposition dans 1]’Etat actuel 
de la France.” The first-mentioned of these works is introductory 
to the second, and probably owes its version into English, and its 
popularity in England to its title, which is the “ History of Civiliza- 
tion in Europe ;” and from the same cause, likely enough, the larger 
work has hardly met with a reception in this country, and as far as we 
are aware, has never been translated. And yet who is so ignorant as 
not to know that civilization in France és virtually that of civilization 
in Europe? Almost any one country in the nations west of Europe 
might be adopted as the representative of the rest, as regards the 
march of civilization ; but no better type than France could be found, 
as representing the average circumstances of Europe. England cer- 
tainly could not for this very reason, be assumed to typify these cir- 
cumstances so aptly and faithfully ; for in this country there have been 
many secondary and modifying agencies to disturb and interfere with 
the general tendencies of modern society. In France, on the con- 
trary, those tendencies have been left to settle themselves down in 
comparatively undisturbed progression. The history of France, 
therefore, is a part of the national history of every European. And 
M. Guizot has been aware of this in the treatment of his subject ; 
though the theme be his native country, and hence partial and local, 
his principles are universal. ‘‘The social conditions and changes 
which he delineates, were not French, but European. The intellec- 
tual progress which he retraces, was the progress of the European 
mind,” 

In the works above referred to, M. Guizot not only inquires into 
the character of our ancestors, but what made and formed that cha- 
racter, what originated and caused the peculiarities of the mediceval 
states of society, and how these states became amalgamated, and 
gradually transformed into the present existing one. Of course 
it is not to be expected that in the actually almost nascent condition 
of historical science, such an attempt would be at once completely 
successful ; but it is a great step made, and as far as was in accordance 
with the main design,—as much, perhaps, as could be done with the 
data afforded. M.Guizot has been termed the Kepler, and some- 
thing more, of historical science. He has theorized with much hap- 
piness, the great results of history, which admit indeed a more ready 
explanation and generalization ; but to give a full analysis of the in- 
numerable minor causes which influenced the local or temporary de- 
velopment of some section of mankind, is a task much more difficult. 
M. Guizot unfolds at least the proximate causes of social phenomena : 
not exaggerating the influence of some one cause or agency, sacrific- 
ing all others to it, he is singularly considerate and impartial; unlike, 
in this respect, most of his countrymen. He takes into his calcula- 
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tions as modifying egencies the requisite quantum of wisdom and 
virtue, as well as of vice and folly which prevailed at any particular 
period, and influenced the general circumstances of society. He has 
no favourite ideas; and hence is careful not to ascribe everything to 
political institutions, nor to men’s mental and moral convictions; but 
he shows how they co-operate, as well as how they react upon one 
another. He looks upon European civilization as the complex result 
of numerous counteracting influences, which it really is. Being made 
up of various elements, the Teutonic, Roman, and Christian, Euro- 
pean society owes its present position to the peculiar manner in which 
these were brought to act upon one another. Though M. Guizot’s 
speculations may probably be capable of being added to in a more 
advanced state of historical science, what he has already done will not 
require, we think, to be undone and recast as essentially erroneous. 
The ground so far gone over by him is, therefore, so much clear gain 
to the cause of an enlightened and truly philosophical method of his- 
torical composition. 

One of the most important works that have of late appeared on the 
Continent, is the “ History of France” by M. Michelet. He is 
altogether a different writer from M. Thierry and M. Guizot. What 
they left undone, he appears to have supplied. There is one draw- 
back, however, to his excellence ; and that is, that he is not always to 
be relied on as regards accuracy of facts. But this naturally flows 
from his peculiar qualities of mind, and the mode in which he has 
essayed to treat history. Man is the subject of M. Michelet’s specu- 
lations, rather than society, though the latter is not overlooked by him. 
He gives a loose rein to his imagination, and becomes at once both 
poetical and religious. He regards the internal life of men rather 
than their intellectual or social life; his chief interest is for the col- 
lective every-day mind, the ordinary convictions, and strivings, and 
enthusiasms of humanity. He individualizes mankind, and then 
makes us sympathise in their joys and sufferings, and identify our- 
selves with their varying fortunes and feelings. Nor does M. Mi- 
chelet neglect to make us acquainted with the external condition of 
men during the middle ages; but, on the contrary, while he throws 
new light upon it, he expatiates con amore on their internal convic- 
tions and workings. He has been termed, and very justly so, the 
subjective historian of the middle ages. 

But it is time that we should say something of the author whose 
work stands at the head of this article. M. St.-Aulaire has chosen 
a very interesting portion of French history, and one to which French- 
men are accustomed to look with satisfaction as developing the com- 
mencement of those workings of the national mind which, once set 
a-going, do not stop without eventuating in further demands for 
constitutional freedom. The subject being aptly chosen, M. St.- 
Aulaire has handled it in a way calculated to win towards it the 
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attention of his countrymen. He has treated it not only as a pic- 
torial, but as a philosophical historian. He has combined in a great 
measure the manner of Thierry with that of MM. Mignet and 
Guizot. He makes those interestiug times to which his history re- 
fers, tell their own story. He introduces much documentary evidence 
in the very words of the different writers to whom he is indebted for 
his authority,—and hence he has contrived to make a most charming 
story of many stirring and important events. ‘There is no heaviness, 
no sleepiness in his narrative, but all is light, attractive, and continuous, 
as well as picturesque. You see at once from a perusal of his pages 
the characters of the two monarchs, Louis XIII. and XIV., of 
the two celebrated cardinals, Richelieu and Mazarin; Anne of 
Austria, and the other chief personages that figure in these volumes. 

By giving a very brief summary of some of the most interesting 
portions of the Count de St.-Aulaire’s work, we may consult the 
amusement and instruction of our readers better than by any other 
process. ‘The events which happened about the period of the death of 
Richelieu are especially interesting. 

The King (Louis XIII.) and the Cardinal approached their end 
with equal constancy; the latter determined to relinquish power 
only with life, concerted measures to possess himself of the Regency 
after the King’s death, to the prejudice of the Queen and the Duke 
of Orleans. The provincial governors, and the generals of the 
armies were either his creatures or his particular friends. There 
were but few grand-seigneurs whom he had any reason to fear, 
remaining in France; the Parliament had submitted; and the 
noblesse and the people seemed to bow with resignation to the pre- 
sent order of things. ‘The enfeebled king gave his consent to this 
project of his minister; on hearing which, Anne of Austria, too 
courageous to be thus despoiled without resistance, united herself 
with the Duke of Orleans in the endeavour to form a party for the 
defence of their common rights. 

The Queen selected for her counsellor a man, who, by the 
extent of his acquirements, the agreeableness of his manners, 
and the elevation of his sentiments, had obtained general esteem 
and confidence. M. de Thou, on his part embraced her cause 
with ardour, and soon enlisted therein the Duke de Bouillon, the 
man of all France best able to serve her, being a person of high 
capacity, and brother of the great Turenne. The Duc de Beaufort 
also, when informed of the dangers which threatened Her Majesty, 
promised her every assistance which the reduced state of his house 
and resources would enable him to afford. 

While the friends and partizans of Anne of Austria were thus 
preparing to maintain her rights, another conspiracy was formed 
against Richelieu, and strange to say, the king himself was one of the 
aecomplices. 
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Louis, in abandoning the conduct of his affairs unreserved] 
to his minister, found incessant cause to complain of him, and to 
make known the hatred which he cherished towards him. Richelieu 
was aware of the feelings of his master, and disdaining for himself 
the post of King’s favourite, had imposed it upon a certain 
subaltern courtier, who, by his inexperience and slender capa- 
city, might not be inclined to take umbrage at it. This was the 
young Cing-Mars, grand-écuyer, who, weary of the monotonous 
life to which he was committed, and having no other diversions 
than hunting and hawking, suffered himself on one occasion so 
far to betray his inward feelings as to to be reproached by the 
King for his ingratitude. Whereupon, though forbidden to quit 
Saint-Germain, except for the Cardinal's residence, he hastened on 
horseback late one evening to the abode of the celebrated Marion 
de Lorme, in the place Royale. arly in the morning he returned 
to Saint-Germain to attend upon the King at his rising; but being 
overcome with sleep and weariness, he evinced such carelessness 
and inattention to the royal discourse as caused Louis to send a 
written complaint of his conduct to the Cardinal, who treated 
his unfortunate protégé henceforward with extreme harshness. 
Soon, however, Cing-Mars altered his line of conduct; became 
more serious and complaisant to his master; sought great employ- 
ments and high dignities; solicited the command of an army, which 
the Cardinal sternly refused; and at length requested to be made. 
a duke and peer, and was no longer listened to. These rebuffs 
and other indignities of a more humiliating nature so disgusted 
the grand-écuyer that from that time he swore a mortal enmity 
to his former protector, and resolved to ruin him with the king. 
He studied to ingratiate himself more than ever with his royal 
master, and succeeded beyond all preceding favourites. Louis in 
the meanwhile warned Cinq-Mars to be on his guard in respect to 
his conduct, intimating that if the Cardinal should require his 
sacrifice, he (the King) could not save him. 

This admonition only tended to embolden Cinq-Mars; and one 
day, when the king was complaining with more than usual bitter- 
ness of the state of bondage to which he was reduced, he ventured 
to reply, — that the shortest and safest way to get delivered 
from his tyrant, was to cause him to be assassinated as he 
entered the council-hall, whither his body guard did not attend 
him. The King, more surprised than displeased, objected to the 
proposition ; but the grand-écuyer did not let the matter rest, 
hoping eventually to wrest from hima formal consent to the plot. 
M. De Thou, the friend of Cing-Mars, and admitted into his con- 
fidence, repudiated with horror the idea of assassination. He 
encouraged, however, the efforts that were making to ruin 
the Cardinal with the King, and proffered his counsels to further 
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them. Thus enjoying the confidence of the Queen, of the Dukes 
of Orleans and Bouillon, and of the grand-ecuyer, De Thou found 
himself the rallying-point of the intrigue, and formed the bond 
which united its different parts. Always hostile, nevertheless, to 
any alliance with foreigners, and as his resolution to oppose it 
appeared to his friends not to be shaken, they concealed from him 
their overtures to the court of Spain for assistance. To that court 
they despatched M. de Fontrailles, who found easy access to ,the 
Comte-Duc d’Olivarés, the minister who then governed Spain as 
absolutely as Richelieu governed France. A treaty was arranged, 
in which his Catholic Majesty agreed to furnish the Duke of Or- 
leans with men and money for the purposes specified ; at the same 
time, according to the first article of the treaty, nothing was 
intended to be undertaken against the Most Christian King, to 
the prejudice of his States, or against the rights of the Queen 
regnant. 

Fontrailles, carrying the document sewed up in the lining of his 
clothes, entered France and joined the court at Narbonne. Great 
changes had taken place during his absence. Richelieu had fallen 
into disgrace, and Cing-Mars enjoyed more than ever the royal 
favour. The state of the Cardinal's health, moreover, was become 
alarming, insomuch that he was thought to be near his end. 
The King testified so little concern for him that without sending 
to inquire how he was, he set out from Narbonne with his favourite, 
for the camp before Perpignan. The Cardinal Mazarin and 
others neglected no means of recalling towards him the confi- 
dence of the monarch,—and the imprudence of the grand-écuyer 
aided them not a little. Thoughtless and presumptuous, and 
believing himself certain of success, he no longer observed any 
mystery, and imprudently made a parade of what it behoved him 
above all things to conceal. 

The treaty with Spain was known as Paris as soon as it was 
signed at Madrid. The Queen apprised M. de Thou of its details, 
who disquieted at the news, hastily quitted Paris to join the 
court at the camp before Perpignan, and there remonstrated with 
Cing-Mars respecting the negociation, conjuring him to break 
off this fatal alliance, and exhibiting a determination to proceed 
to Rome, that he might be no witness of the evils he foresaw. 

In the meantime Richelieu believed himself lost. Fearing to re- 
main where he was, he resolved to withdraw from the court and the 
army, and, having made his will, set out without knowing where he 
should find an asylum. He at length found a retreat at Tarascon, 
offered him by the Count d’Alais. Here he received letters an- 
nouncing the return to him of the royal confidence through the inter- 
cession of Mazarin and de Chavigny. The king, having been 
informed on unquestionable testimony of the treaty with Spain, 
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quitted the army to return to Narbonne where, with tears, he signed 
the order to arrest Cinq-Mars, De Thou, and the Duc de} Bouillon. 
Gaston, Duc d’Orleans, on finding that the plot was discovered, and 
that measures were taken for his own apprehension, avowed himself 
guilty, sought for pardon, and offered to reveal the whole matter ; 
whereupon he drew up two declarations, in which he respected none 
but the secrets of Anne of Austria. These declarations of Monsieur 
were received by the Cardinal with great joy :—to their testimony 
against Cing-Mars was subsequently added that of Louis himself, that 
his grand-écuyer {‘ had formed the detestable project of assassinating 
his benefactor.” Through the evidence of the Duc d’Orleans and 
that of the king, the condemnation of Cing-Mars was certain, but that 
of M. de Thou seemed at least doubtful, if not impossible. Riche- 
lieu, indeed, argued for the condemnation of the latter by virtue of 
an ordonnance of Louis X1., but the chancellor Séguier hesitated at 
first as to its validity. The accused were arraigned before the tri- 
bunal at Lyons: The Duc de Bouillon had obtained a conditional 
pardon through the influence of the Prince of Orange, his uncle, and 
the Vicomte Turenne. M. de Thou, having confessed that he was 
not ignorant of the treaty with Spain, though he disapproved of it, 
was condemned under the ordonnance before mentioned; and he 
and Cinqg-Mars suffered death with the greatest resignation and 
piety. 

Richelieu immediately after the execution set out for Paris, 
whither he arrived in an exhausted state of body, (for his maladies 
had increased upon him,) but still bent on braving and humbling 
the queen and even the king himself. Towards the former he 
studiously contrived to show many open marks of direct affront ;—and 
Louis, becoming more incapable day by day, refused nothing to the 
demands of his minister :—he even caused a declaration to be drawn 
up in which he pronounced the Duc d’Orleans incapable, in 
case of minority, to take any part in the government of the state, 
determined as he was to leave the regency to Richelieu. Anne of 
Austria was threatened with a similar degradation. The account 
. es cardinal’s death we give in the words of the Count St.- 

ulaire : 


For a considerable time this extraordinary man, supported only by the 
strength of his mind a body emaciated by sufferings. Death must triumph 
at last; it surprised but did not astonish him in the midst of his ambitious 
projects. When reminded that he had not more than twenty-four hours to 
live, he requested the king might be called to him, and made arrangements 
for the future administration of the state, as if he had been transacting his 
own domestic affairs: de designed for his successor the cardinal Mazarin, 
“* whose zeal and ability he had proved, and who, he believed, was more 
capable than any other person to fill the post he was about to quit.” The 
king promised to conform in all things to the last wishes of his minister, and 
appointed the Cardinal Mazarin as chief of his council. 
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Richelieu went through his religious duties with decency, performed acts 
of humility, protested that he had never had any other enemies than those 
of France, and recommended himself witha tirm voice and a serene counte- 
nance to the prayers of some bishops who edified themselves by the spectacle 
of so much calmness and indifference. One of them, perhaps better inspired 
than the rest, received from it a different impression. ‘ In truth,” said he, 
“so much security somewhat appals me.” Profecto nimium me terret magna 
illa securitas. 


The news of the death of the cardinal, was recéived with general 
satisfaction. ‘The king himself exhibited more than his usual 
gaiety. A change in the system of government, it was now thought, 
would take place; the exiles approached the frontiers of France, and 
the prisoners calculated on a speedy liberation; but all these fond 
hopes were destined to vanish. Louis having got rid of the person, 
was for preserving the policy of his late minister: happy to escape 
from despotism himself, he was yet not willing that his subjects should 
partake of the enfranchisement. 

The successors of Richelieu, called upon to reap the fruits of the 
inheritance of power and hate which he had bequeathed to them, 
found support from the court party only in the house of Condé, who 
had an interest through marriage in defending the family and memory 
of Richelieu. The house of Vendome, on the contrary, having suf- 
fered a long persecution, had claims of indemnity to urge and of 
vengeance to pursue. Many princes and seigneurs, united by the 
same interests, made common cause therewith. The court was 
thus divided, into two parties; that of the ministers supported by the 
house of Condé, and that of the malcontents, at the head of which 
were the Duc de Vendéme and his sons. ‘The latter party, in pro- 
portion as the ministers relaxed their system of severity, became more 
numerous and formidable. Many princes and nobles that were ex- 
iled, proscribed, or condemned, reappeared publicly at Paris. 
These were all adherents of the queen, who, being now freed from 
her great enemy, and encouraged by the declining health of the king, 
openly adopted measures to maintain her rights to the regency. To 
the Duke of Beaufort, second son of the Duc de Venddéme, she 
principally confided the management of her cause. The seigneurs of 
the party of which he was chosen chief, were named the “ Importants,” 
from their broaching maxims of state, declaming against the new ty- 
ranny, and pretending to re-establish the ancient laws of the kingdom, 
Persecuted and despoiled by Richelieu, the basis of their policy was 
to re-possess themselves of the posts and employments they had lost, 
and to regain the influence they had enjoyed. The success of the 
‘‘ Importants” would have led to the abandonment of the new modes 
of administration and the re-establishment of feudal indepen- 
dence. 

The aversion of Louis XIII. for his own family was unchanged. 
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Against the Duc d’Orleans, his brother, he entertained a hate and 
distrust still greater than against his wife. The Cardinal Mazarin 
contrived, however, to induce the dying monarch to concede to the 
queen the title of regent, to the Duc d’Orleans that of lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, on conditions that the real authority should 
remain with the ministers formed in the school of Richelieu, and im- 
bued with his principles. A declaration was accordingly drawn up 
constituting a council of regency composed of the queen, the Duc 
d’Orleans, the Prince de Condé, the Cardinal Mazarin, the chancellor 
Séguier, and MM, de Bouthillier and de Chavigny. The king 
wished this declaration to be irrevocable, and obliged the queen and 
the duke to sign it. Against this forced signature her majesty did 
not fail secretly to protest ; and the movement in her favour becom- 
ing general, the ministers at length conveyed to her {their renuncia- 
ation of all the rights assigned to them by the declaration, and Ma- 
zarin prepared to depart for Italy. 

On the death of Louis, which hedisiaed on the 14th of May, 1643, 
the Duc de Beaufort conducted the queen regent and the young king 
to Paris. Their entrance was one of triumph; all those princes and 
great men, who had so long been degraded and persecuted by Riche- 
lieu, being now freed from their state of humiliation, proudly raised 
their headsJand regarded with complacency a womanand child con- 
signed to their protection. Three days after the arrival of the queen 
at : Paris, anew declaration was given forth, abolishing the disposi- 
tions of the former one; and full powers attached to the title of regent 
were, by this new declaration, conferred on Anne of Austria. It 
was accepted with unanimity by the parliament, happy to see the new 
reign commence by a due regard rendered to its political power. 
The magistrates, who had been exiled and deprived of their ;offices 
by the ordonnance of 1641, triumphantly took their places, and 
showed their eagerness to revive the principles for which they had 
been the martyrs. 

It was not, however, for its tyrannical principles that the former 
administration had been odious to the queen ; this may be inferred 
from the fact, that having gained all she wanted, she immediately 
offers to Mazarin the very post which the declaration of the king 
had awarded to him; after some demur, he accepts the office of pre- 
sident of the council, and repairs to the queen, followed by the other 
ministers who resumed with him the administration of affairs. The 
news of this transaction came like a thunder-clap upon the party of 
the “‘ Importants.” ‘* Nothing, in fact,” says M. de St.-Aulaire, ‘‘ was 
more unexpected than to see the queen so haughty, so implacable, so 
constant hitherto in her friendships and her enmities, adopt an admin- 
istration towards which she had shown the most constant opposition, 
give her confidence to men from whom she had received grievous 
outrages, and separate herself from proved friends in misfortune, uni- 
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ted to her by the ties of a common adversity; and from whom she had 
but the very moment received such important services. 

Into the motives of this decision of the queen we need not enter ; 
doubtless they are to be found sufficiently explained by the inte~ 
rests and the duties of her new situation. While she thus favoured 
the successors of Richelieu, it was far from her intention to renew 
persecutions. She took care, on the contrary, to assure the Duke 
of Beaufort, and her other friends, of the continuance of her confi- 
dence and affection. She even endeavoured to bring about a union 
between her new ministers and her former adherents; but her con- 
ciliatory intentions encountered daily insurmountable difficulties. 
In this critical situation in which she found herself, Anne of Austria 
gave her confidence wholly to Cardinal Mazarin, whose versatile 
mind assisted her in eluding the difficulties of her position, and at 
the same time, alienated those old friends who importuned her with 
their complaints. The lmportants, as surprised as they were dis- 
heartened at the loss of their influence, yet preserved one hope in 
the Duchesse de Chevreuse, an old and faithful friend of the queen, 
her companion and confidant. Through her intercession, several of 
the chief noblesse of the party anticipated, as they strove for, the 
restitution of their ancient rights and territorial possessions. To 
the urgent entreaties of this lady on their behalf, a certain indis- 


pensable condition involved in any concession that might be granted 


to them, and insisted on by her and her friends,—was the occasion of 
eliciting at length a peremptory refusal. The Duc d’Orleans, 
moreover, was persuaded to side with the ministerial party: and a 
circumstance, trivial in itself, which occurred at this time, gave a 
new stimulus to the animosity subsisting between the houses of 
Condé and Vendéme, and caused a revolution at court. The inci- 
dent alluded to, it may suffice to say, was some private quarrel that 
happened to spring up between the celebrated Duchesse de Longue- 
ville, (formerly Mademoiselle de Condé,) and Madame’ de Mont- 
bazon, mother-in-law of Madame de Chevreuse. The Importants 
seized this opportunity of openly defying the Condé party, and four- 
teen princes hastened to present to Madame de Montbazon the offer 
of their swords and honour, in maintenance of her cause. The 
house of Condé assembled likewise their friends and retainers. The 
queen took the side of the latter, and a series of mutual petty indig- 
nities and affronts, in which the ladies of the court were the chief 
actors, brought matters to such a pass, that at length Madame de 
Montbazon received an order to quit the court altogether, and the 
other leaders of her party, male and female, were either imprisoned 
or obliged to flee into exile. 

Thus, four months after the death of Louis XIII., Anne of 
Austria now all-powerful, persecuted her late friends, those who had 
been her companions and supporters in her former adversity. She 
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replaced them in the situation in which they had been left by 
Richelieu, and employed against them those violent and despotic 
measures which had rendered the administration of that minister so 
odious. 

The Count De St.-Aulaire is, however, unwilling to admit that 
the queen sacrificed her ancient adherents, to avenge the quarrel of 
Madame de Longueville, or to deliver herself over unreservedly to 
the influence which the Cardinal Mazarin might have gained over ine 
if one is willing to believe that the energy she exhibited at a later 
period in his defence was not then wholly inspired by political con- 
siderations, it must be allowed at least, that at the commencement 
of the regency, the Cardinal had not yet acquired the ascendant he 
afterwards enjoyed. ‘‘ If,” continues the Count, ‘instead of wish- 
ing to explain the conduct of Anne of Austria by the puerile motives 
of caprice or of coquetry, we examine well her political interests, 
we shall acknowledge that her resolution was directed by considera- 
tions of the gravest character. ‘The Duke of Beaufort and his 
friends had conducted matters to that point, that all conciliation 
between them and the minister was impossible. It was necessary 
that the one or the other should quit the court. Now, the question 
was not solely between the Duke of Beaufort and the Cardinal 
Mazarin; but whether the conquests made by the Cardinal de 
Richelieu for the advantage of royalty, should be preserved or lost ; 
whether the sovereign authority should remain concentrated in the 
hands of the monarch, or should be partitioned a-new among a small 
number of princes, her grand vassals of the crown, under the patron- 
age of whom the French noblesse should preserve their spirit of inde- 
pendence, the remains of the feudal constitution, and who would 
perpetuate its traditions. Such had been the controversy between 
the Cardinal Richelieu and the French aristocracy, and such it con- 
tinued to be. 

If the Cardinal Mazarin continued at the head of affairs, and en- 
trusted the government of the provinces and the great offices of the 
crown (following the maxims of his predecessor) only to men de- 
pendents of the minister by character and position, the royal autho- 
rity would be left without restriction, and go on towards despotism ; 
if, on the contrary, the Cardinal Mazarin was overthrown by the 
Princes of Venddme and Lorraine, and if these latter should divide 
between themselves and their friends the governments and the great 
offices, the State would retrograde towards the ages of feudality.” 

During the first years of the regency, an uninterrupted series of 
victories and conquests obtained by the French armies under Condé, 
Turenne, Harcourt, and Gassion, in Spain, Flanders, Germany, and 
Italy, and the sentiment of national glory thereby created or 
strengthened, compensated for the loss of liberty and the public tri- 
bulations. The rage of faction ceased for a time. Mazarin showed 
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himself well fitted for his age and position. He strove to conciliate 
the malcontent noblesse by largesses, and the magistracy by flattery 
and caresses, repeating to them on every occasion “ that he wished 
to govern only in accordance with the counsels of the Parliament, 
that he regarded the magistrates as the guardians of the King during 
his minority.” | 

The embarrassments of the treasury became at length the occa- 
sion of a revolution in the government. ‘To make good a deficiency 
in the public finances, an old edict was discovered and acted upon ; 
by this edict of 1548, it was forbidden “ to build any new houses in 
the faubourgs of Paris on the pain of the demolition of the said 
houses, the confiscation of the materials, and arbitrary fines.” In 
the interval of a hundred years this edict had fallen into desuetude 
and oblivion; the city had been considerably augmented, new streets 
had been marked out, their alignements given by the administration, 
and the proprietors compelled to pay certain sums for the paving of 
the streets. What, then, would naturally be their surprise and dis- 
content when they saw this ordonnance about to be put in force? 
Threatened with the demolition of their houses, or a tax in lieu of 
it, calculated upon every ¢ozse of construction, they assembled in me- 
nacing groups, the soldiers were called out to aid the commissaries, 
and confusion and resistance were the eventual consequences. Ma- 
zarin interposed, and obtained, at first, a suspension of the measure, 
and, subsequently, a reduction of nine-tenths of the sum demanded 
of the proprietors. The success thus obtained by resistance was an 
encouragement on another occasion to pursue the same means of 
redress. 

The deficit caused by the excess of the expenditure over the re- 
ceipts, rendered it necessary to have recourse still to some extraordi- 
nary measure to supply it. ‘The edt du toisé being abandoned, an- 
other financial scheme nearly as stringent was hit upon by the comp- 
troller-general d’Emery, namely, the forced sale of a certain species 
of state rente, which the rich and notable inhabitants of Paris were 
constrained to receive at a fixed and determined price. To this 

roject the assembly of the chambers threatened a violent opposition. 
With the hope of inducing compliance, Mazarin offered to leave to 
the Parliament the care of distributing the rendes in the way it might 
deem fittest, thus investing it with the exorbitant right of arbitra- 
rily taxing the citizens. Seduced by the love of power, the Parlia- 
ment accepted this untoward mission, and without any demur regis- 
tered the edict erecting the aforesaid rentes. It was not long, how- 
ever, before protestations from all quarters, loud and long-continued, 
arose against this proceeding ; and the resistance to it, on the part 
of the Chambres des Enquetes more especially, became so fierce and 
determined, that four of its most refractory leaders were imprisoned 
or exiled. At the news of this coup d'état the whole Parliament 
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was in commotion; the members in a body repaired to the Palais 
Royal, and demanded the deliverance and return of the four magis- 
trates. Thus, then, was the Parliament fairly at issue with the 
court party. Mazarin, wanting the irresistible firmness of Richelieu, 
yielded to the demand, and recalled three of the exiles. The presi- 
dent Barillon alone remained a prisoner, for the queen would not 
consent to his liberation. His death, which took place soon after- 
wards, simultaneously with that of the president Gayant, another of 
the four, gave rise to suspicions of their having been poisoned, so ve- 
hement had become the animosity against the government. 

From this time forth, the disputes between the grand Chambre 
and the Chambres des Enquétes were forgotten; all the members of 
the Parliament, united in one common interest, were animated with 
equal ardour against tyranny. Mazarin, not daring to oppose them, 
and averse to submitting to free discussion the financial measures 
necessary to provide for the yearly expenditure, had recourse, as a 
last shift, to the solemnity of a bed of justice. He conducted the 
young king to the Parliament, and there caused to be registered 
nineteen fiscal edicts, with the peculiar clause usual on such occa. 
sions. The magistrates allowed the force of solemn custom to pre- 
vail, but the act brought into public discussion the abuse of beds of 
justice. The comptroller-general, finding himself in great per- 
plexity the following year, bethought him of another expedient for 
raising supplies, namely, the exaction of a duty on all merchandise 
entered for consumption in Paris. The imposition of this tax occa- 
sioned a warm and long dispute as to whose province or jurisdiction 
it belonged, whether to the Parliament or to the Court of Aids; 
from which controversy, carried on with great warmth for a year, 
the former obtained some powers and advantages; its conferences 
with Mazarin on the subject of the tariff initiated it in the adminis- 
tration, of which its leaders became the regulators. The project of 
the tariff was a great and useful innovation. It accorded with the 
progress of civilization, and obeyed its impulse. There was one ob- 
jection to it; it was not just that it should be confined in its appli- 
cation to Paris; but it was a first step, and the measure was after- 
wards to be extended to the other cities and towns of the kingdom. 


Unfortunately, [says our historian] the knowledge of magistrates, in 
matters of finance, was not on a level with their good intentions. The tariff 
ordinance was rejected with ignorant obstinacy. It became necessary to re« 
cur to the old methods, to create new offices of judicature and finance.....- 
Discouraged by the ill success of the preceding discussions, Mazarin decided 
on conducting the king to Parliament and attempting another bed of justice. 
Nothing was omitted to bring the refractory spirits to obedience ; the queen 
sent for the avocat-général Talon, assured him that the edicts were mild and 
reasonable, and required of him an express declaration that he would signif: 


his satisfaction with them; the austere magistrate replied that he would do 
his duty. 
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The King repaired to the Chambers with the accustomed pomp. 
The chancellor, in his explanation, insisted on the security of the 
new ordinances from the insufficiency of the annual resources to 
continue a war, the glorious success of which was, he said, a bril- 
liant recompense to the nation for all its sacrifices. The first 
President in reply spoke strongly against the war, and endeavoured 
to show that no wish existed to put a stop to it,—that it was made 
a pretext of by those who abused the royal authority in order 
to seize upon the remaining property of individuals. (The avocat 
genéral asserted that the victories alleged to be gained by it by no 
means diminished the misery of the people; that there were entire 
provinces in which the common food was bread made of oats and 
bran, and little of that, and in short, all the provinces were im- 
poverished and exhausted. He then launched out against the 
abuse and absurdity of beds of justice. The next day the general 
assembly of the chambers being called to deliberate upon the 
ordonnances brought in by the king, were led to protest against their 
validity; at which proceeding the court party flew into a violent 
rage, denouncing it as a thing unheard-of and revolutionary ; being 
no less than to set up authority against authority, power against 
power, and to change the form of the monarchy. The queen 
suffered herself to be overcome by the most violent transports 
of passion and menace. In the hope that the Parliament dared 
not avow such adesign, she called upon it to answer clearly and 
frankly this question :—whether it considered itself as having 
a right to limit the authority of the king? The deliberation 
upon this question was opened conformably to the queen’s order, 
and, after a long and somewhat embarrassing debate, concluded 
with yielding certain concessions to her Majesty. The Count de 
St.-Aulaire here observes :— 


This discussion, imprudently provoked by the queen, was productive of 
important consequences. “‘ It lifted the veil which ought always to conceal 
whatever is capable of being said as well as whatever is capable of being be- 
lieved, of the right of nations and that of kings, which never rest in such 
amicable accord as in silence. The palace-hall profaned these mysteries.” If, 
by way of reply to the question of the queen on the limits of the royal au- 
thority, the Parliament had demanded to know, in its turn, at what epoch this 
authority had existed in France without restraint, the council would doubt- 
less have been puzzled to answer. 

‘In fact, the royal authority had ever been counterpoised, at one time by 
the great vassals, at another by the princes and chiefs of the noblesse, and 
‘at all times by institutions more or less in harmony with the state of society. 
The course of centuries had put aside the institutions of the middle age, and 
upon the ruins of the ancient social fabric, the Cardinal de Richelieu had 
just established a central and regular government, which was bound to pro- 
vide some guarantee for the public liberties in exchange for the aristocratic 
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privileges. The princes and chiefs of the noblesse having no longer any part 
in political power, Parliaments were destined to receive this inheritance, and 
their right was founded upon the horror which despotism inspired in all 
classes of society. 

Considered in this point of view, the pretensions of the Parliament became 
legitimate and reasonable ; but judged of solely by the analogy of historical 
criticism, they were, it must be confessed, indefensible. Magistrates, how- 
ever, did not thus comprehend their rights. They examined old registers 
and attached much more value to some obsolete charters than to all the just 
and weighty reasons dictated by the interest of the present time. But when 
a theoretical discussion had once laid bare the basis of government; when, 
after vain researehes made to discover and explain the fundamental laws; 
the conviction remained that they no longer existed in France, every one 
concluded that it was necessary to make some. The transition was natural. 
Thus, from this day forth, the word reformation was in every body’s mouth ; 
everyone was desirous of taking part in this glorious and necessary work, 
and the Parliament saw itself outstripped in the career of reform by the 
other sovereign companies who had been until then more submissive 
than ‘it. 


We are here compelled to pass over many interesting topics till 
we arrive at the period when the Cardinal Mazarin quitted Paris to 
take the command of the army in Champagne. He had flattered 
himself that the successes obtained against the enemies of the State 
would give him great advantages over his personal enemies; but he 
did not contemplate that the union was so near as it was of the old 
with the new Frondeurs. The next day after the departure of the 
minister, the first president opened the parliament. A petition from 
the Princess of Condé was now introduced,—and received without 
any debate. It related to the imprisonment of the princes de Condé 
and de Conti and the Duke de Longueville. Since their imprison- 
ment many attempts had been made in their favour without the re- 
clamations of their friends becoming the object of any special deli- 
berations. This time, however, a decision could be putoffno longer, 
and a solemn parliamentary decree went to pronounce judgment be- 
tween the principles of legal liberty and those of an arbitrary govern- 
ment. Anne of Austria, confined by illness, sent for the king’s 
councillors, and having admitted them to her chamber, ordered the 
garde des sceaux to explain to them her wishes:—* that the deten- 
tion of the two princes of the blood was an act of royal authority, 
which could admit of neither remedy nor change, but from the same 
hand which had produced it, and it did not belong to the parliament 
to take cognisance of such matters, or to interfere with the govern- 
ment of the State.” Thus did the queen forget the declaration so 
often ratified by oath, and the conditions which alone could insure 
to her the alliance of the magistrates. Only ferty councillors, among 
the most determined of the supporters of Mazarin voted for the 
conclusion to which the Frondeurs, both new and old, now arrived ; 
namely, that “‘ remonstrances should be made to the queen touching 
the liberty of MM. the Princes, and that all the parliaments of the 
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kingdom should be written to, to invite them to co-operate with that 
of Paris.” 


The majority from that time was assured, [says M. de St.-Aulaire ] and the 
discussion, which had continued twelve days, was about being brought toa 
close, when an unexpected event revived the hopes of the Mazarins, and 
seemed likely to change the face of affairs. Fortune had been so favourable 
to the Cardinal, that in three days he had taken Rhetel and gained a com- 
plete victory over M. de Turenne and the Spanish General, Don Estevan de 
Gamarre. All the enemy’s infantry was taken or killed, the cavalry dis- 
persed, and the artillery and baggage had fallen into the power of the con- 
queror.. . . . . At the news of successes so brillignt, so rapid, so 
unexpected, the consternation was great among the old and the new Fron- 
deurs; their opponents took courage, and the councillor Menardeau, return- 
ing to the opinion he had given the day before, dared to proclaim, “that the 
Cardinal Mazarin was the whole happiness of France ; that he was the cause 
of gaining the battle of Rhetel, as he was of all the other victories obtained 
in the preceding campaigns. He praised the wisdom of his conduct, the 
goodness of his heart, and concluded to keep the princes in his custody, be- 


cause he would exercise a yery particular care over them as he did over the 
rest of the State.” 


The Cardinal Mazarin immediately returned to Paris; but an arréé 
of parliament being passed against him, he again quitted that city. 
The queen was desirous and about to follow the minister, but was 
detained as a prisoner in the Palais-Royal. The Cardinal made the 
best of his way towards Havre de Grace, where the princes were cor- 
fined, accompanied by three hundred horsemen under the conduct of 
the Count de Palluau; many seigneurs joined him in his route; as 
they proceeded they announced the near approach. of the queen, and 
exaggerated the dangers they had escaped. All, however, manifes- 
ted their impatience to brave new perils in the service of their patron, 
and swore toremain inviolably attached to his fortune. By and by 
the news from Paris abated this ardour. The courtiers, informed 
that the queen was a prisoner in the Palais-Royal, and the Frondists 
all-powerful, left the Cardinal for the most part to pursue his journey. 
Those whe still accompanied him, instead of besetting him as hereto- 
fore with their officious attentions, approached him with a mournful 
visage and reproaches, The soldiers, after the example of their 
chiefs, losing all respect for the fallen minister, observed no kind of 
discipline, pillaged the farm-houses on their road, and threatened to 
abandon their standards. 

Reduced to this extremity, Mazarin did not despair, and pressed 
forward towards Havre. He had reckoned on presenting himself to 
te princes, as the arbiter of their liberty, to restringe their bonds 
should they despise his alliance, and to shut himself up in the place, 
there to defend himself against his enemies, in awaiting the chances 
of the future. The unexpected defection of the Sieur de Bar, 
governor of Havre, for the Duchess d’Aiguillon, threw an insur- 
mountable obstacle in the way of the execution of this design. 
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When the cardinal arrived with his escort at the gates of the town, 
de Bar signified to him, that he was ready to give up to the queen 
the prisoners that she had entrusted to him, but that he would not 
permit the entrance of an armed man into the citadel, without the 
orders of Madame d’Aiguillon. In vain did Mazarin have recourse 
to prayers, and then to menaces; de Bar was inflexible, and whilst 
they were disputing together, they learnt that the Duke de la 
Rochefoucalt, MM. Arnault and Le Vrilliére, bearers of the arréts 
of the parliament of Paris, would arrive in a few hours. There 
remains then no longer any pretext for prolonging the detention of 
the princes; wishing at least to have the credit of announcing to 
them good news, the cardinal consented to be separated from his 
escort, and entered the chateau alone. When introduced to the 
princes, he informed them that they were free, exhorting them to 
forget what they had suffered, and solicited for himself their protec- 
tion and good services. The Prince de Condé replied, “ that he 
was grateful for the queen’s expressed desire to render justice to 
him, that he would serve her faithfully, as he had always done, and 
would cherish no resentment for the past.” tebe at dinner, 
he made the cardinal sit next to him, drank civilly to his health, and 
entertained him with indifferent subjects during the repast. The 
Prince de Conti, and the Duc de Longueville, more anxious to 
abridge comp!iments, departed from the citadel as they rose from the 
table, and, stepping into a carriage which had been got ready for 
them, set off in haste for Paris. 

Remaining alone with the Prince de Condé, Mazarin spared 

nothing to convince him that it was to his interest to enter into an 
intimate alliance with the queen; he repeated to the prince the 
arguments of de Lenet and of the Duc de la Rochefoucault, “ on the 
reciprocal advantage of an alliance against the Frondists: a party 
whose republican maxims threatened the royal authority, and 
the legitimate influence of the great men of the state.” 
_ The prince let him talk a long while without answering a 
word ;—and at length leaving the room, he descended the stairs 
without appearing to notice the profound obeisances of the Cardi- 
nal. His voiture rolled rapidly through the streets of Havre, 
amidst the loud acclamations of the people, and salvos of artillery, 
and pursued the route to Paris. 

The princes enter the capital in triumph. The power and 
influence of the house of Condé become by these events still 
more aggrandised; but in the quarrel which now happened be- 
tween the noblesse and the parliament, M. le Prince contrived 
to displease both parties. He now therefore enters into a nego- 
ciation with the queen, who deceives him and becomes reconciled 
with the Frondists to compass his ruin. M. St-Aulaire most 
vividly describes the dangers of the prince at this juncture, his 
flieht from Paris, and subsequent return. But omitting these 
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topics, we hasten to the conclusion of this ably and stirringly 
written story, when, at the instance of Mademoiselle the gates 
of Paris are open to fthe army of the princes, the mas- 
sacre of the Hotel de Ville follows, and there jis an end of the 
Fronde. 


Thisintrepid princess [Mademoiselle—says our Historian, | hastened to the 
Hotel de Ville, followed by Mesdames de Nevours, de Chitillon, de Rohan, 
and many other ladies of the court. An immense crowd, collected on the 
Place de Gréve, saluted her on her arrival and showed themselves ready to 
obey all her orders. Mademoiselle entered the Hall of Counsel where were 
assembled the marshal de L’HOpital, the governor, and the mayor of Paris, 
the échevins and otherJofficers, She harangued the assembly and endeavoured 
to induce them to give the order for receiving the Princes’ army into the 
city. Obtaining nothing by her exhortations and entreaties, she had recourse 
to more efficacious means, and declared “ that if they persisted in refusing, 
their lives were in jeopardy.” The Marshal de L’Hépital and some other 
officers of the city, terrified by these menaces, at length signed the order to 
the colonels of the citizen companies, and to the Governor of the Bastile, to 
conform in all things to the instructions that might be given them on the 
part of the Duke of Orleans. Other considerations than political ones exci- 
ted the zeal of Mademoiselle at this moment. The dangers and heroic 
valour of M. le Prince had reanimated the old predilection which she had | 
entertained for him. After having left him at the gate Saint-Antoine, the 
image of the hero pale and bloody was present to her thoughts, and during 
the remainder of the day, she occupied herself with a marvellous aptitude in 
the military details which he had besought her to take upon herself. At 
length, about six in the evening, M. le Prince re-entered Paris; Mademoiselle 
ran to meet him ; he appeared to her quite different from what he did in the 
morning; his air was gay and satisfied. He acknowledged in the most 
affectionate terms the services which he had received from his cousin. As 
a token of his gratitude, he testified no resentment towards the Duke of 
Orleans who waited for him at the porte St. Antoine. They embraced each 
other as cordially as if they had been constant friends, and repaired together 
to the Hotel de Ville to return thanks to the mayor of Paris and the échevins. 
M. le Prince then visited his army that was encamped in the Pré-auz- 


Clercs, and finally retired to repose himself from the fatigues of the journey 
in the hétel de Condé. 


We regret that the stirring, important, and multifarious incidents 
recorded in this narrative, being so closely and continuously inter- 
woven with each other, preclude our giving any connected sum- 
mary of the whole story in the short space to which we are limited ; 
and consequently we must refer the reader to the work itself, assur- 
ing him that it will amply repay the time and attention he may 
bestow upon it. The author, the present French ambassador to the 
British court, has given us in this performance an earnest of his his- 
torical powers and qualifications; and we are of the opinion that 
whenever he shall be drawn off from political pursuits, and leisure © 
allows him to apply himself with zeal to literary avocations of the 
jnd here indicated, he will shine. 











